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ciii^iiwn  jnrm. 

The  JMMr. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  of  July  aw(4u  to 
of  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the  sweet  aroma 
the  desert-blooming  flowers,  while  the  rays  of 
the  early  sun  glinted  tbrougfa  the  overhanging 
forest,  like  the  advance  spears  of  a  battalion 
which  was  to  herald  the  king  of  day.  The 
heavens  above  lean  over  in  their  holy  blue, 
embracing  the  emerald  green  earth  as  with  the 


anas  of  divine  peace.  Repose  and  beauty 
walk  the  dewy  glade^  and  the  hiU-eide  sleeps 
nQsri»li|)]A  DOW  in  Aadow  ;  while  the  river 
sings  a  new  song  over  its  pebbly  bed,  learned 
from  the  mountain  torrent,  to  which  the  shower 
of  yesterday  gave  an  ephemeral  birth. 

Scarcely  do  the  mists  begin  to  ascend  be¬ 
fore  the  gathering  light,  and  show  the  white 
tents,  one  by  one,  folding  their  snowy  aides, 
when  the  reveille  steills  adown  the  vale,  with 
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the  stir  of  soldier  life.'  Retainers  of  the  eemp 
move  here  and  there,  with  now  and  then  a 
snatch  of  song,  which  the  memory  of  the  be¬ 
loved  brings  to  the  lips.  Sing  on,  brave  hearts, 
for  ere  the  night  comes  the  lip  will  be  mute 
and  the  heart  cold ! 

Now  all  the  wilderneM  is  instinct  with  life. 
Worses  neigh,  expectant  of  the  battle ;  young 
warriors  spring  gaily  to  the  saddle,  accoutered 
in  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  the  bravery  of 
the  soldier.  Spurs  are  to  be  won  this  day,  and 
not  a  coward  cheek  blanches  at  what  may  bo. 

Washington  has  forgotten  his  fever ;  mount¬ 
ed  upon  his  good  steed,  he  rides  here  and  there, 
and  notes  the  evolutions  of  men,  perfect  as  a 
finely-organized  machine  ;  while  the  cavalcade 
wheels  as  if  horse  and  rider  were  one.  Years 
to  come  he  will  remember  this  July  morning. 


and  the  array  of  gallant  men  as  the  finest  that 
ever  greeted  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 

They  are  now  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Du 
Quesne ;  the  ground  is  rugged  and  steep — yet 
tramp,  tramp  falls  the  foot  of  the  soldier,  the 
thousands  of  feet  giving  but  a  single  echo. 
Leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogany,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  ford  the  Monongahela 
and  proceed  along  the  southern  margin  of  this 
placid  stream,  which  afforded  an  easy  footing 
for  the  troops.  The  rays  of  the  sun  lighten 
up  their  dazzling  arms,  and  show  their  bril¬ 
liant  uniforms  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
amber-tinted  water,  and  green,  overhanging 
woods ;  while  the  banners  dance  in  the  breeze  to 
the  stirring  beat  of  the  martial  drum  and  sound¬ 
ing  bugle.  Gay  sounds  these  in  a  perilous  des¬ 
ert,  and  no  scouts  out  to  prevent  an  ambuscade. 


voansa  tbb  sivsb. 


At.  noon  a  halt  is  called,  but  only  for  a  ascend  the  nor^ern  bank,  where  is  a  level 

brief  space  ;  it  is  necessary  here  to  reford  the  plain,  extending  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 

river,  and  the  lines  are  again  in  motion,  bed  of  the  river.  The  ascent  is  very  slight, 

In  perfect  order,  they  divide  the  waters,  and  and  the  ground  before  _tbem  inviting ;  but 
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they  are  unaware  that  it  leads  between  two 
ravines,  bidden  by  bushes.  These  ravines  are 
deep  gullies,  in  fact,  which  are  impassable, 
though  capable  of  concealing  a  foe.  Pioneers 
shonld  have  been  sent  out  with  spades  and 
axes,  to  know  something  of  the  road ;  for  all 
along  their  march  to  this  place  they  have  been 
dogged  by  savage  A;outs  and  French  spies. 
Loiterers  of  the  camp  have  been  picked  off  by 
invisible  hands ;  and,  more  than  once,  young 
warriors,  bravely  painted,  have  appeared,  in 
bravado,  in  thdr  path,  to  disappear  again  as 
by  magic. 

This  natural  esplanade  is  to  be  traversed, 
and  then  they  will  plunge  into  the  woods,  and 
make  their  way  to  Fort  Dn  Qnesne,  ten  miles 
distant  At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that,  as 
this  meadow  terminated  in  hills  of  some  bight, 
and  was  Rinoanded  with  impenetrable  forests 
on  every  aide — lying,  also,  between  two  deep 
gullies,  the  river  occupying  the  rear— the  q>ot 
was  one  of  Imminent  hazard,  and  a  wise  gen¬ 
eral  should  have  been  here  most  especially 
careful  to  provide  against  any  surprise.  At 
this  juncture,  the  aid  of  Captain  Jack  and 
his  men,  that  veteran  of  the  woods,  or  of  those 
Indian  allies  so  contemptuously  spumed  the 
night  before,  would  be  of  incalculable  aid.ln 
counteracting  an  ambuscade. 

General  Braddock  saw  his  well-disciplined 
tro<^  defile  upon  the  plain  with  the  pride  of 
a  soldier.  Three  hundred  men,  under  the 
charge  of  Colonel  Gage,  first  crossed  the  river 
and  formed  in  flront,  followed  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  two  hundred  more.  Next  came  the 
General  himself,  with  his  gallant  staff,  superb¬ 
ly  mounted,  with  the  artillery  drawn  by  horses, 
and  the  wagons  containing  the  furniture  of 
the  camp.  The  sun  pours  down  its  meridian 
light;  and  here,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  are 
twelve  hundred  men,  standing  in  the  noonday 
heat,  each  falling  into  line  as  the  advanced 
guard  began  to  ascend  the  hills. 

Nothing  is  visible  but  the  river  and  woods ; 
when,  suddenly,  a  sharp  volley  rings  along  the 
front,  instantly  followed  li^  another  on  the 
right  flank,  and  reaping  down  the  men  as  the 
reaper  reaps  the  grain  in  harvest  time.  To 
the  burst  of  arms  is  added  the  yells  of  the 
savag^'ringing  on  every  side,  while  not  a  foe 
is  to  be  seen.  The  wildest  consternation  seizes 
upon  men  to  whom  all  this  is  new.  The  Vir¬ 
ginians  are  used  to  the  sound,  and  the  ears  of 
Washington  have  heard  it  often  before. 

The  advance  company  fall  back  upon  those 


in  the  rear,  and  fire  at  random,  wherever  the 
smoke  of  a  rifle  appears — thus  wounding 
friends  as  well  as  foes.  The  artillery  is  little 
used,  which  alone  might  have  saved  the  day ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  men  at  the 
guns,  so  great  is  their  terror.  Perceiving  this, 
Washington,  in  the  thickeet  of  the  fight,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and,  seizing  a  gun,  whirled  it 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  discharged  it 
with  his  own  hands. 

Braddock  and  hii  officers  did  all  that  brave 
men  could  do  to  form  the  troops  into  platoons 
and  direct  their  movements;  again  and  again 
they  rallied,  but  only  to  be  cut  down.  At 
this  juncture,  they  should  have  fought  as 
did  the  foe — behind  covert;  but  Braddock 
insisted  upon  the  authorized  mode  of  warfare, 
despite  the  destruction  which  ensued. 

Poor  hearts  1  brave  hearts  I  cut  mercilessly 
down,  like  beasts  in  the  shambles  1  Braddock 
saw  too  late  the  consequences  of  his  foolhardi¬ 
ness,  and  fought  as  a  brave  man,  and  a  despe¬ 
rate,  will,  while  the  invisible  foe  singled  out 
him  and  his  officers  for  their  murderoni  aim. 
Five  horses  are  shot  under  him ;  his  secretary, 
the  son  of  Gov.  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  falls 
early  in  the  battle ;  the  brave  Morris  is  so  se¬ 
verely  wounded  that  he  cannot  sit  bis  horse, 
and  the  gallant  Orme  shares  his  fate.  All  b 
confusion  and  death. 

An  awfhl  scene  it  was,  in  that  wiU,  solemn 
woods!— by  that  tranquil  river,  nearly  eight 
hundred  of  those  brave  men  who  so  gaily 
donned  the  helihet  in  the  riMag  sun  are  dead 
upon  the  plain;  horaes  rush  flirlously  fW>m 
side  to  side,  while,  like  the  rattling  of  the  hail 
storm,  showers  the  fatal  bullet,  and  the  loud 
roeO:  of  artillery  mingles  with  the  yell  of  sav¬ 
ages,  who  from  their  covert  work  thu  deadly 
destruction. 

Conspicuous  through  all,  young  Washing¬ 
ton’s  manly  form  towns  upon-  the  plain ;  ^ 
rides  everywhere,  striving  to  inspirit  the  men. 
Braddock  has  fallen,  and  he  mnst  refrieve  the 
day.  His  brave  Virginians  nevn  flinch ;  he 
commands  them  to  fight  in  the  Indian  mode, 
behind  trees,  and  save  themselves  as  best  they 
miay.  He  hears  tiie  whiz  of  the  deadly  ball — 
there  b  an  old  Indian  warrior  in  the  wood 
who  pointe  ont  the  young  man  as  a  wwtfay 
mark,  and  slender  warriors,  doing  their  first 
battle,  pons  upon  him  their  well-aimed  shot 
Four  penetrate  hb  garmmte  in  various  plaaes, 
but  he  is  unharmed.  Two  gallant  steeds, 
proud  of  the  battle  field,  are  shot  under  him ; 


he  BpriugH  to  a  third,  aAd  dasheti  to  the  head 
of  hfa  men  unharmed.  Then  the  old  warrior 
was  seized  with  fear,  and  bade  his  young  men 
to  dedst,  for  Washington  was  not  to  die  by 
rifle  diot,  being  under  the  especial  care  of  a 
great  Maniton. 

Three  hours  of  that  sultry  July  day  saw  the 
work  of  danghter  go  on.  Fort  Du  Quesne  is 
newer  to  be  reached  by  the  brave  bond.  A 
bl^f  battle  it  indeed  wte ;  the  river,  blood¬ 
stain^  and  swollra  by  many  a  noble  youth 
wh«4}nt^  ite  waves  onlyjo  die,  flowed  on 
wKh  Hs  sad  requiem,  and  yet  the  flght  con- 
tiaued.  At  length,  Wodiington  was  able  to 
col^Mt  the  scattered  troops,  and,  plunging  Into 
the  stream,  crossed  once  more  to  the  opposite 


bank,  bearing  with  them  the  wounded  otfleers 
and  dying  General. 

The  enemy  had  fought  in  the  ravines  and 
woods,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians ;  and 
the  French,  in  their  ambuscade,  had  adopted 
the  same  method,  thus  sacrifleing  no  more 
than  forty  of  thMr-  number,  while  two-thirds 
of  the  English  bit  the  dust  When  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  latter,  encumbered  with  the 
wounded  and  dying,  took  up  their  melanchoiy 
march,  they  saw  with  horror  the  murderous 
work  going  on  npon  their  wounded  compatriots 
—their  ears  rang  with  savage  yells  and  dying 
groans,  while  the  uplifted  tomahawk  gleaihed 
in  the  sun. 

Put  the  longest  and  saddest  day  has  a  close, 
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and  alowlj,  as  the  night  gathered,  the  little 
l>and  ooder  the  command  of  Washington  made 
its  way  to  meet  the  main  body  under  the 
charge  of  CoL  Dunbar.  Braddock  was  borne 
along  for  some  time  upon  the  scarfs  of  the 
officers,  but  at  length  he  was  placed  in  a  cart ; 
the  movement  noon  became  torture  to  the 
mao,  wounded  in  mind  and  body  both,  and  he 
was  placed  upon  ahorse.  It  soon  became  appa¬ 
rent  that  tbiscould  not  last,  and  slowly  the  sol¬ 
diers  bore  him  through  the  woods  in  their  arms 


He  is  a  dying  man,  and  death  is  his  beet 
friend  now.  “  Who  would  have  thou^t  It — 
who  would  have  thought  itT”  nowand  then 
escapes  his  white  lips,  showing  the  nature  of 
his  thoughts.  It  is  a  sad,  humiliating  close  to 
the  career  of  a  proud  soldier  and  a  brave 
man,  for  brave  he  was  to  the  last  Had  his 
wisdom  been  equal  to  his  courage,  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  battle  of  Moncmgabela  might  have 
been  averted. 


The  retreat  is  slow  and  melancholy,  for  the 
wounded  must  rest — a  grave  must  be  made 
for  the  dead.  Eighty-six  qalendidly  accou¬ 
tered  officers,  full  of  life,  rode  forth  that  9th 
of  July,  1755,  and  twenty-six  are  now  dead  by 
the  river  ride — thirty-six  are  faint  and  Ueed- 
ing,  and  some  so  badly  wounded  that  they 
must  be  borne  on  litters.  The  men  seeing  all 
is  lost,  mount  horse  and  speed  themselves 
through  the  country  with  the  news  of  death. 
It  reaches  Dunbar’s  camp,  and  the  soldiers, 
panio-stmok  at  the  dread  of  Indian  yells  and 
tomahawks,  are  with  difficulty  held  to  their 
post 

In  the  midst  of  their  terror,  Washington  ar¬ 
rives  from  the  decimated  camp ;  and,  1^  lua 
caimoeat  restores  them  to  manhood.  He  has 
ridden /orty  miles,  nig^t  and  day ;  no  more 
fever  now,  exo^t  that  of  blood  and  brain, 
Iteart  sad  soul,  youth  and  courage.  He  orders 
a  reenforcement  to  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
retreating  troops,  with  provisions  and  hoqtital 
stores.  The  surgeopiB  have  great  use  for 
splints,  and  lint,  and  bandages,  to  say  nothing 
of  cordials. 


Daring  the  night,  all  was  made  ready  for 
the  march  ;  and,  early  in  the  mmning,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  once  more  in  the  saddle,  widi  the 
convoy  of  supplies.  He  overtook  the  melan¬ 
choly  cavalcade  at  Gist’s  plantation— where, 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  hardy  pioneer  and  his 
family  aided  essentially  the  comfort  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  General.  In  this  sad  moment,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  troops,  held  in  such  contempt  by  the 
“  regulars,”  were  unremitting  in  their  atten¬ 
tion.  They  formed  the  escort  of  Braddock. 
Thinned  in  numbers,  they  were  not  dishes rt- 
ened.  One  company  had  been  nearly  all  cut 
off  Every  officer  had  perished,  even  to  the 
corporal — sore  proof  of  the  dauntless  coorage 
of  “  raw  recruits.” 

Beaching  Dunbar’s  camp,  they  halted  but  a 
single  day ;  and  then  the  whole  army  resumed 
their  line  of  retreat  to  Fort  Cumberland.  All 
was  lost — the  campaign  had  been  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  BO  far  as  the  English  were  reqmnaible ; 
but  the  provincial  troops  had  learned  mneb 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  they  arrived  at 
Great  Meadows,  where  one  year  before  Wash- 
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iagtoD  had  bcca  compelled  to  sarrender  Fort  but  be  bi 
Neceaeity  to  the  same  foe  before  whom  he  was  presents  1 
still  in  retreat.  The  works  are  in  rains  now.  yet  he  si 
Ue  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  scene — the  know  hov 
night  of  wind  and  rain,  the  triumphant  foe,  There 
and  the  pallid  group  of  exhausted  men,  bat-  remembei 
tie-stained  and  famine-pinched,  who  hung  that  Preseni 
night  upon  his  decisions.  The  night  has  come  ging  a  { 
again  upon  the  Great  Meadows,  and  slowly  hushed, 
the  old  area  is  filled  again  with  wounded  and  solemnly 
dying  men.  The  camp-fires  gleam,  but  there  for  his  so 
is  no  cheerful  beat  of  drum,  or  float  of  ban-  faults,  ai 
ner ;  for  the  woods  hold  the  lurking  foe,  and  woods, 
there  are  to  be  solemn  duties  done.  n 

General  Braddock’s  litter  is  laid  down  soft-  ^ 

ly.  He  is  dying  now ;  soon  it  will  be  all  Washii 
over.  Young  Washington  bends  tenderly  over  occasion 
him,  while  the  good  Dr.  Craik  bolds  bis  pulse,  the  inani 
Manly  tears  fell,  we  doubt  not.  Few  words  are  the  lifeh 
spoken — but  the  dying,  disappointed  soldier  is  beantifa] 
gentls  and  gratefnl  to  the  young  Virginian ;  with  um 
for  great  moments  give  perspective  to  life,  voice,  h< 
and  we  learn  to  estimate  truly  and  nobly  then.  Dust  k 
He  has  little  to  give  in  these  last  moments ;  the  scen< 
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yoang  soldier  is  wearing  his  laurels  worthily, 
honoring  Him  who  is  shield  and  buckler, 
might  and  strength.  While  wounded  men  are 
upon  every  side,  he  stands  there — be  who  had 
brunted  the  thickest  of  the  fight — without  a 
wound. 

The  simple  rites  over,  the  earth  falls  upon 
the  soldier’s  breast ;  there  is  no  dead  march 
sounded  from  drum  or  bugle,  no  gun  fired 
over  the  grave,  lest  the  lurking  foe  should 
mark  the  spot  and  desecrate  the  ashes. 

Slowly  and  reverently,  with  arms  reversed, 
the  men  retire,  and  before  the  morning  sun  Is 
up  the  march  is  resumed.  It  is  said  the  wag¬ 
ons  were  driven  over  the  grave  to  insure  its 
sanctity,  and  that  it  might  elude  the  savage 
foe. 

Hardly  are  these  sod  obsequiee  observed  be¬ 
fore  a  panic  spreads  through  the  camp.  What 
was  the  cause  is  not  well  known  ;  it  may  be 
that  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians  awakened 
the  night  silence ;  it  may  be  that  a  troop  of 
them,  accoutered  in  the  laced  garments  of 
their  dead  comrades,  and  made  horrible  with 
paint,  appeared  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods  to 
intimate  the  perils  in  their  path,  and  to  taunt 
them  with  their  defeat.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  the  men,  by  the  orders  of  Colonel  Dun¬ 
bar,  it  is  said,  began  to  break  up  the  artillery 
and  set  fire  to  the  furniture  of  the  camp. 

At  length,  order  is  restored  and  they  resume 
their  line  of  march.  Washington  writes  from 
Little  Meadow,  to  the  commandant  of  Fm-t 
Cumberland,  directing  that  the  room  which 
had  belonged  to- the  unfortunate  Braddock 
should  be  made  ready  for  bis  wounded  aids, 
Orme  and  Morris,  and  that  horses  should  be 
sent  to  the  relief  of  those  composing  the  lit¬ 
ters  of  the  wounded.  On  the  17th,  they 
reached  Fort  Cumberland. 

Now  that  all  was  over,  a  total  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  defeat  bad  been  incurred,  the  depressing 
reaction  of  fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of 
mind  began  to  be  apparent  in  the  health  of 
the  young  man.  On  the  18th,  mindful  of  his 
duty  to  a  beloved  parent,  he  writes  to  his 
mother  a  plain,  serious  account  of  the  battle, 
remarking  that  she  would  be  likely  to  hear  er¬ 
roneous  and  exaggerated  accounts  He  says : 
**  The  regular  soldiers  were  struck  with  a 
panic,  and  behaved  with  more  cowardice  than 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  •  •  *  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery, 
and  were  nearly  all  killed  ;  for,  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies,  tearcdy  thirty  men  are  left 


alive.”  He  goes  on  to  give  details  of  the 
scene,  which  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate.  He 
adds:  “In  short,  the  dastardly  bdiavior  of 
those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others 
that  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost 
certain  death  ;  and,  at  last,  despite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  cpntrary,  they  ran 
as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  rally  them.”  * 

To  his  brother  John  he  writes  in  a  more 
playfhl  mood :  “  As  I  have  heard,  since  my 
arrival  at  this  place  (Fort  Cumberland),  a 
Oircumstantial  account  of  my  death  and 
dying  speech,  1  take  this  early  opportunity 
of  contradicting  the  first,  and  assuring  ^ou 
that  I  have  not,  M  yet,  oompooed  the  lat¬ 
ter.”  There  is  a  goodly  supply  of  q>irit  In  the 
young  man  even  now,  although  he  has  just 
written  that  he  is  “  in  a  weak  and  feeble  con¬ 
dition.”  Again,  he  says :  “  By  the  all-power- 
fbl  dispensation  of  Providence,  I  have  been 
protected  beyond  all  human  probability  or  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my 
coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  es¬ 
caped  unhurt,  although  death  was  leveling 
my  companions  on  every  side  of  me.”  It  is 
plain  to  see  that  the  religion  of  WaMdngton 
was  a  deep-aeated  principle  of-  life,  which 
never  deserted  him.  He  remained  but  a  few 
days  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  then  found  his 
way  to  his  estates  of  Mount  Vernon.  Thus 
once  more  the  French  hold  possession  of  the 
Ohio  VaUey. 

CHAPTKR  XtZ. 

Stmwnf  Wear. 

It  appeared  subs^uently  that  the  French 
and  Indiana  were  totally  unprepared  tor  attack, 
and  were  as  much  surprised,  ns  the  English 
were  mortified  at  their  succeas  at  the  battle  of 
Monongahela.  Fort  Du  Quesne  was,  at  this 
time,  but  imperfectly  supplied  either  with  men 
or  the  munitions  of  war,  and  consequently  ill 
prepared  to  stand  an  attack.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency,  Conriceur,  who,  by  means  of  his  scouts, 
was  in  constant  knowledge  of  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  English,  (a  precaution  it  has  been 
seen  much  neglected  by  Braddock),  learning 
that  the  enemy  were  on  their  way  in  large 
numbers  to  |^ve  him  battle,  had  sent. out  a 
fewee  of  little  more  than  eight  hundred,  inclu¬ 
ding  French  and  Indians,  whose  only  olyect  had 
been  to  delay  the  approach  of  Braddock  upon 
the  Fort  by  means  ef  ambuseades  and  skirm- 
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81011  became  tbc  source  of  his  advaiiciug  glory. 
Even  amid  the  horrors  of  disaster  where  all  is 
ruin  and  death,  his  young  brow  is  budding 
with  laurels. 

So  tenderly  did  he  treat  the  fallen  Brad- 
dock,  so  much  did  he  spare  the  man,  culpable 
as  he  was,  in  his  letters,  that  he  has  taught 
even  history  to  pity  him.  That  is  a  great 
man  who  rises  to  greatness  through  the  ashes 
of  defeat  He  who  yields  to  impediments, 
who  is  bafBed  by  disaster,  and  disheartened  by 
difSculties,  is  of  but  common  blood,  and  must 
be  a4judged  by  common  laws ;  but  he  who  but 
touches  the  earth  in  order  to  scale  the  heavens, 
belongs  to  the  raOe  of  giants.  Twice  has 
Washington  been  to  the  western  valley  only 
to  encounter  defeat,  and  yet  in  both  cases  he 
achieved  renown  and  won  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  by  the  action  of  his  rare  bravery, 
discretion,  and  fortitude.  The  people  were 
already  beginning  to  look  to  him  as  one  whom 
the  times  would  need — public  men  were  able 
to  penetrate  the  nobility  of  his  character,  and 
even  the  clergy,  slow  in  the  analysis  of  it, 
saw  in  him  a  young  David,  who  was  to  come 


ishes.  De  Beaujour,  the  commander,  had  no 
dreams  of  victory  over  a  powerful  and  well 
disciplined  enemy,  but  he  designed  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  hold  them  in 
check  from  time  to  time  on  their  march,  and 
thus  weaken  and  delay  them  till  Fort  Du 
Qnesne  diould  be  reinforced. 

De  Beaujour,  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able 
man,  having  done  his  duty  well  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  received  his  death-shot,  as  the  soldier 
is  likely  to  do  at  some  time,  and  laid  face  to 
the  foe,  silent  and  dead  this  July  day.  Both 
commanders  have  issued  their  last  orders,  and 
have  gone  to  give  in  their  accounts,  to  a  high¬ 
er  power,  even  to  the  God  of  battles. 

Thus  George  Washington,  who  had  served 
only  as  a  volunteer  in  this  campaign,  and  who 
had  found  himself  weakened  by  disease,  and 
filled  with  anxieties,  because  of  the  ill  judged 
conduct  of  the  commander,  became  contrary 
to  all  human  probabilities  the  prominent  per¬ 
son  of  the  ill-fated  period.  Secondary,  as  he 
had  been  made,  the  final  responnbility  de- 
v<{lvrf  upon  him,  and  all  the  glory,  if  glory 
jjtet ^  coupled  with  defeat,  was  awarded' to 


thousand”  under  Xenophon,  has  covered  that  The  Rev.  Samuel  Davis,  in  the  August  after 
General  with  a  more  imperiehable  renown  than  the  battle  of  Honong^ela,  made  the  incident 
any  mere  success  could  have  given  him,  no  the  occasion  of  a  serinon  in  which  he  said,  “  I 
less  did  the  conduct  of  Washington  on  this  occa-  cannot  but  hope  that  that  herok  youth,  Col. 
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Washington,  whom  Providence  has  hitherto 
preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  is  spared  for 
some  important  mviee  io  ku  eotmiry" 

Brave  old  soldier  of  the  Cross,  the  spirit  of 
Simeon  rested  upon  him  for  the  time  being ! 

The  news  of  the  disaster  of  the  western 
army  filled  the  conntrywith  consternation.  The 
gloomiest  forebodings  were  rife  everywhere. 
The  French  and  their  Indian  allies  grew  more 
blood-thirsty  with  saccess,  and  the  families  who 
were  settled  west  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  little  fanns  and  seek 
protection  nearer  the  large  towns.  The 
smoke  ascended  from  burning  hamlets,  and 
the  sun  and  moon  came  and  went,  looking  all 
day  and  night  upon  bleeding  men  and  mur¬ 
dered  women  and  children.  The  colonists, 
always  hostile  to  the  French  as  the  enemies  of 
their  country  and  religion,  found  their  ani¬ 
mosities  deepen  under  these  atrocitiea  They 
showed  the  ancient  prejudices  of  race,  and 
superadded  the  rankling  of  {injuries  received 
upon  the  altars  of  home. 


Those  who  read  the  undenied  cruelties 
which  were  practiced  by  the  English,  aided  by 
the  Colonists  at  this  time,  must  bear  these 
things  in  memory  as  a  palliation.  While  the 
army  under  Braddock  was  waiting  to  attack 
the  French  at  Fert  Duqnesne,  and  the  New- 
England  militia  under  their  several  comman¬ 
ders,  the  brave  John  Stark,  the  fiery  Putnam, 
and  the  thoughtful  Ephraim  Williams  amongst 
them,  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  forces  of 
Johnson  at  the  north,  other  and  saddening 
events  were  transpiring  at  the  east 
At  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Acadia,  now  known 
as  Nova  Scotia  had  been  ceded  to  the  English. 
This  Peninsula  was  inhabited  a'Prench 
Colony,  simple,  poor  and  industrious,  who 
knew  little  of  the  movements  of  empires,  or 
the  conflicts  of  armies.  In  their  almost  insular 
position,  the  roar  of  the  distant  battle  died 
away  io  echoes  before  it  reached  their  retreat. 
Their  government  was  patriarchal,  and  under 
the  care  of  devoted  missionaries,  they  lived  a 
life  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  anci- 
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ent  Acadians.  They  had  recovered  broad 
meadows  from  the  sea  by  means  of  dykes,  over 
which  roamed  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  while  the  flax  which  whitened  over  the 
green  fields,  was  converted  into  household 
linen,  by  the  wives  and  maidens  of  the  hamlet, 
singing  in  their  content  to  the  sound  of  the 
wheel  and  diuttle.  Their  wants  were  mode¬ 
rate,  which  their  industry  was  able  to  abun¬ 
dantly  supply.  Their  granaries  were  filled, 
their  bckrns  teemed  with  a  rich  harvestage. 
and  the  sound  of  the  bell  from  the  cross-sur¬ 
mounted  church  called  the  willing  people  to 
their  simple  worship. 

The  sight  was  rare  and  lovely,  but  one  which 
the  policy  of  England  determined  to  uproot 
That  there  could  be  no  sympathy  between  the 
two  races,  no  one  would  doubt;  Papist  and 
Protestant  cannot  well  coiy  oin — very  naturally 
this  French-English  Colony  refused  to  fight 
against  their  own  people.  The  war  that  was 
raging  in  the  distance  did  not  affect  them,  and 
we  in  our  day  believe  the  Acadians  preserved 
their  neutrality  according  to  their  oath— but 
not  so  did  the  hot  spirits  of  the  period  believe. 
The  Acadians  had  boats  and  waggons  and 
horses,  and  a  full  supply  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  assist  their  own  blood!  So  thought 
the  English,  so  thought  the  Colonist,  in  a  less 
degree.  As  Ireland  is  to  be  depopulated  in 
order  to  fill  it  with  English  inhabitants  in  our 
day,  BO  in  that  .was  the  Acadian  to  be  driven 
out  to  make  room  for  the  same  grasping  pow¬ 
er.  We  do  not  believe  a  Colonist  ever  re¬ 
ceived  a  rood  of  the  land  of  this  Injured  peo¬ 
ple — the  sin  lies  not  at  our  door  but  at  the 
door  of  the  British  Government ;  and  if  a  tool 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Capt.  Winslow,  be 
it  remembered  there  is  no  evil  thing  designed 
without  fitting  instruments  to  carry  it  through. 

The  innocent  Acadians  were  driven  out  from 
their  homes,  during  the  summer  and  winter  of 
which  we  speak.  They  were  scattered  through 
the  Colonies  in  groups  few  in  number,  and 
subjected  to  privations  and  sulfering  which  it 
sickens  the  heart  to  contemplate— two  hun¬ 
dred  were  sent  to  the  Colony  of  the  excellent 
Oglethorpe, — others  landed  in  New-Totk  and 
Pennsylvania,  while  many  wandering  away  in 
the  woods  perished  miserably  by  cold,  hunger 
and  wild  beasts. 

It  is  a  dark  page  upon  Englhih  history, 
growing  out  of  a  rapacious  and  cruel  ik>licy 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  still 


more  than  those  arising  from  the  animosities  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  cruelties  of  a  war  in  which  their 
countrymen  had  incited  the  Indians  to  enormi¬ 
ties  even  more  terrible.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  had  fostered  that  re¬ 
morseless  spirit  which  blinded  the  Colonists  to 
the  great  crime  committed  before  their  eyes, 
and  they  had  learned  to  regard  it  in  the  light 
of  that  kind  of  reprisal  justified  by  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  warfare.  No  one  who  studies  the 
character  of  the  people  of  New-England  at  all 
dispassionately,  can  accuse  them  of  being  ei¬ 
ther  cruel  or  vindictive.  If  the  simple  Aca¬ 
dians  suffered  from  privations  and  exile,  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  innocent  blood  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  of  white  hatred  men  and 
matronly  dames,  was  poured  out  at  the  same 
time  upou  the  frontiers  of  the  west,  and  all 
along  the  shores  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  St. 
George  ;  that  families  were  carried  captive  to 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  the  smoke 
of  burning  dwellings  arose  from  the  wilderness 
of  Maine,  while  the  cries  of  terror  and  death  is¬ 
sued  from  the  back  settlements  of  every  Col¬ 
ony.  Let  us  not  forget  this  day  of  trial,  and 
when  we  pity  the  woes  of  a  pastoral  people, 
remember  that  human  suffering  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  their  experience  in  those  days. 

It  was  a  gloomy  period  in  the  colonies.  The 
French,  untiring,  skillful,  and  adventurous, 
sent  their  emissaries  in  all  directions.  Now  it 
was  an  Indian  scout ;  now  it  was  a  simple  mis¬ 
sionary,  laborious,  self-sacrificing,  and  devoted 
to  bis  faith,  girded  by  a  leathern  thong 
to  which  was  suspended  a  wooden  cross,  a 
long  loose  cloak  depending  from  his  shoulders, 
his  feet  bore  or  only  covered  with  deer  skin.  He 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  rilent,  overhanging 
woods,  by  the  side  of  some  lake,  whose  pun- 
waters  might  well  represent  a  sacramental 
font,  and  led  the  children  of  the  woods  to  the 
sacred  baptism  which  was  to  ensure  them  the 
favor  of  the  Great  Spirit.  His  beautifully 
rounded  head  bared  to  the  skies,  his  thin 
bands  spread  outward  in  prayer,  is  a  heaven¬ 
ly  sight  in  the  midst  of  war  and  carnage.  In 
this  way  it  was  that  the  excellent  Fenelon  la¬ 
bored  amongst  the  Iroquois,  and  later  the  no 
leas  remarkable  and  lovely  Cheverous  passed 
years  amongst  the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  In¬ 
dians. 

But  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  question  that  the  priest  was 
often  the  emissary  of  the  soldier,  and  many  a 
deadly  plan  was  consummated  by  his  instru- 


mentalit  j.  He  was  bound  to  his  king,  to  to  a  village  was  the  torch  at  the  thredK>ld,  and 

country  no  less  than  to  hla  churdi,  and  would  the  shrieks  of  the  dying.  From  the  Canadas 

not  fiil  to  know  all  the  motives  of  action  at  to  Casco  Bay  the  war  was  carried,  and  scarce- 

tbe  time.  Religions  feuds  were  deeper  then  ly  a  village  of  Maine  but  has  its  rec<wd  of  In- 

tban  now — tbe  old  French  war  was  not  only  a  dian  a^xxsity.  To  assert  that  tbe  Acadians 

contest  between  two  powerful  nations,  Eng-  were  ignorant,  they  and  their  priests,  of  what 

land  and  France,  for  supremacy  upon  a  virgin  was  transpiring,  is  to  assert  what  is  incredible, 

soil,  but  it  was  more  than  this,  it  was  a  con-  under  the  circumstances.  The  people  of.  that 

test  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  province  and  of  Massachusetts  naturally  re- 
Had  tbe  Acadians  beea  othw  than  French,  garded  them  with  suspicion, 
and  other  than  Roman  Catholics,  their  history  In  August  and  September  of  the  year  1755 
bad  been  less  tragioaL  As  It  was,  the  people  the  Eastern  forces  which  were  designed  to  at- 

could  not  trust  them — their  vicinity  to  Maine,  tack  the  French  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point 

their  favor  with  the  savages,  who  living  on  and  other  points  of  leas  importance,  met  with 

the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  aSliated  with  those  numerous  disasters.  Fortune  seemed  to  favor 

of  Bt.  Croix,  and  were  even  then  converted  to  the  intrepid  movements  of  Diskean,  whose  bold- 

the  Roman  Gatholie  &ith,  left  the  whole  fron-  ness  and  pertinacity  never  for  a  moment  flag, 

tier  to  the  merey  of  the  foe.  In  that  province,  Aware  of  the  force  to  appear  against  Unhand 

these  French  allies,  availiag  themselves  of  the  of  the  iU  fortifled  condition  of  Crown  Point, 

abundant  carrying  places,  always  existing  in  ■  he  assembled  his'.troope  and  Indian  allies,  de- 
a  well  watered  country,  floated  down  the  va-  termined  to  intercept  them  on  their  way. 
rions  rivers  and  streams,  in  their  canoes  of  The  Arawican  army  fell  into  their  well 
bark,  and  often  tbe  first  intimation  of  danger  planned  ambuscade,  near  Lake  George,  New 
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York.  A  severe  contest  ensued.  On  the  mde 
of  the  English  or  Americans  flght  two  hundred 
of  the  Iroquois,  led  on  by  the.  gallant  Hen¬ 
drick,  who  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  battle.  On  the  side  of  the  French  were 
about  three  hundred  of  the  Six  Nations,  or 
Iroquois,  who  had  Joined  that  interest,  and 
reraoved  thcmselree  to  Canada.  As  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  unsuspieions  of  danger,  defiled  into 
tbs  Talley,  flanked  on  one  side  by  impassable 
rooks,  and  on  Uie  other  by  swampy  lowlande 
oTsrgrown  by  thickets,  and  now  alive  with  the 
hidden  foe,  the  sight  of  the  noble  Hendriok 


mounted  at  the  head  of  his  brave  Mohawks, 
touched  the  hearts  of  their  Canadian  brothers, 
who  saw  them  moving  like  beasts  to  the  sham¬ 
bles. 

As  they  marched  onward,  the  American 
troops  first,  and  the  Iroquois  in  their  rear,  but 
not  yet  fully  ambushed,  the  Mohawk  blood 
owned  its  kindred,  and  suddenly  the  thicket 
bristled  with  a  dense  army  of  warriors,  pain¬ 
ted  for  battle,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired.  True 
to  his  instinct  the  !q>lendid  Mohawk,  like  his 
own  rattloanake,  bad  sounded  the  alarm  before 
he  gave  the  blow. 


The  battle  that  day  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  many  a  gallant  man  sank  to  rise  no  more  ; 
but  the  French  and  their  allies  were  finally  re¬ 
pulsed  with  the  loss  of  their  able  commander. 
Hendrick  was  a  conspicuous  mark  upon  his 
mettled  courser,  and  fell  at  the  beginning  of . 
the  onset  Ephraim  Williams,  who  had  stop¬ 
ped  at  Albany  three  days  before  the  battle  to 
make  his  will  bequeathing  his  property  to  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  a  man  of  forethought  and  a  soldier 
ready  for  the  worst,  fired  his  last  riiot  this  day. 
Diskeau,  whose  laurels  were  green  upon  his 
brow,  will  win  no  more,  and  McGinnis  has 
seased  from  his  command.  Yet  in  all  this 


year  of  disaster,  this  scene  bolds  out  one 
spot  not  utterly  cheerless  to  the  colonies. 

The  enterprise  of  Governor  Shirley  against 
western  New  York  is  even  less  to  be  lauded 
over.  He  reached  Oswego  in  August,  where 
the  news  of  Braddock’s  defeat  had  fallen  like 
a  thunderbolt  Mnch  time  was  spent  in  the 
constmetion  of  boats  to  cross  the  Lake  Ontario, 
but  the  season  was  now  so  far  advanced  that 
nothing  of  any  moment  was  accomplUied, 
except  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Oswego.  Leaving 
Mercer,  who  will  be  better  known  hereafter, 
in  Command,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts. 

[To  b*  oODtlauod.] 
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ir  that  be  Ireaton,  makethe  moat  of  it.' 
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UP  aad  down  the  ancient  valleya,  < 

-  All  along  the  migbty  Btreams— 
Throu^  the  mountain  gorge,  whence  aalHes 
Painted  savage  with  the  gleams 
Of  tomahawk  and  flery  bnuid — 

All  along  the  dim  old  wci^s. 

All  along  the  ocean  Rtfand.  '  '  ' 

Mark  the  silence,  how  it  broodat 


There  is  silence  in  the  cabin, 

There  is  silence  in  the  hall. 
Through  the  thoroughfares  of  cities. 
Shrouding  all  things  like  a  pall — 
Huriied  the  trumpet  of  the  captain, 
Hushed  the  sailor  on  the  shrond — 
For  a  storm  is  blackening  limdward. 
With  the  muttering  thnnder-clond. 


Where  the  pioneer  is  leaning 
On  his  rifle  at  the  door, 

You  may  mark  his  cold  forgetting 
Of  the  child  upon  the  floor ; 
Now  it  climbeth,  looketh  upward. 
Scarcely  reaching  to  the  knee — 
Now  it  trifles  with  the  flint-lock, 
Mnt  the  child  he  doth  not  see. 
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Forth  there  eteppeth  the  young  mother, 
And  ehe  clasps  him  by  the  hand ; 

But  he  heeds  her  not,  and  murmurs 
"  There  is  trouble  in  the  land.” 

And  die  leans  against  the  porthl, 

Proudly  eyes  him  through  and  through, 
Toying  with  her  baby’s  ringlets, 

Hiding  brare  heart,  staunch  and  trua 

Where  the  sturdy  farmer  standeth, 

By  the  team  he  drires  a-8eld, 

From  the  rolling  furrow  starteth — 
Upward  starteth— such  a  yield 
As  diall  make  old  England  tremble 
On  her  island  throne  at  rest, 

Like  great  Lebimon  at  ni|^t  Ubm, 

With  the  aterm  upon  bis  enst 

Where  the  merchant,  at.  hie  ledger,  . 

Makes  his  entry  day  by^y. 

There  is  written  a  bold  writing, 

“  Not  a  cent  of  tax  to  pay.” 

All  a  queen  the  nation  seeuMth, 

In  her  wholesome  home-qmn  guise. 
While  the  daughters  ply~tfae  shuttle. 

And  around  the  spindle  flies. 

But  a  handful  is  the  planting. 

Which  a  toddling  child  may  hold ; 

Yet  the  battlemented  harvest 
Stands  like  Anak  kings  of  old. 

Few  and  scattered  are  the  people. 

Slowly  wakes  the  lingering  mom ; 

But  ’ere  night-time  shall  be  shouted, 

“Lo!  a  nation  hath  been  bora.” 

Where  the  boy  is  playing  marbles, 

.  By  the  tree  adown  the  lane. 

You  will  mark  the  names  he  giveth. 

As  the  marbles  fly  like  rain — 

David  Brace  and  William  Wallace, 

Nolly  Cromwell,  iron  Tell — 

And  he  makes  them  charge  right  bravely, 
With  a  rush  and  ring,  peU-mell ! 

Down  they  tear  the  tyrant  Edward, 

Down  the  Stewart  with  a  ring ; 

Down  they  burl  the  coward,  Gesler, 
Down,  old  autocrat  and  king ; 

While  stem  Brutus  wins  the  vanguard. 
Heroes,  patriots  bravely  show — 

Shot  the  books,  nor  give  the  children 
Knowledge  so  unsafe  to  know. 

ii 

Hark  I  the  storm  is  in  the  mountain. 
Hear  the  avalaoehe  deaeend ; 

All  the  old  woods  are  but  faggots. 

Which  a  strong  hand  strongly  renda 
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Hark !  their  bounda  the  aweeping  rivera 
Break,  and  pour  along  the  land, 

And  the  sea  is  lifted  upward 
In  the  palm  of  mighty  hand. 

No,  the  storm  cannot  be  likened 
Uato  elemaatel  war ; 

For  the  roaring  of  the  peo|de 
Surgeth  mightier  by  Aur. 

"Te  Landamos,”  cries  the  pulpit, 

Grace  of  God  and  grace  of  king — 

**  Meet  and  king  are  God’s  great  people,” 
Up  the  blue  vault  bear  it  ring. 

See,  the  beacon  lights  are  gleaming. 

All  old  Boston’s  in  a  glow — 

Bunker  Hill  and  Concord  ringing 
For  the  people,  blow  on  blow — 

Old  Ylrginia  anewers  nobly, 

PaMek  Henry  leads  the  van  ; 

How  his  thunders  flash  the  aileiioe, 
Word4ie1ts  thrown  from  living  man. 

“  All  the  past  is  bat  the  primer. 

Where  we  learn  our  ABC; 

Cwsar  found  avenging  Brutas 
^Vben  he  fell  at  Pompey’s  knee ; 

Charles  the  First  an  iron  Cromwell. 

And  our  monarch,  George  the  Third — ” 

“  Treason  1  treason !”  cried  the  speaker. 
Waxing  pallid  At' the  word. 

“  Treason  1  treason!'’  the  stout  rafters 
Trembled  at  the  fearful  cry  ; 

But  unmoved  stood  Patrick  Henry, 

And  a  gleam  was  in  his  eye. 

Well  the  people  knew  the  meaning 
Of  that  suave  and  covert  look — 

“  George  the  Third — by  their  example 
Well  may  proflt” — thus  be  spoke. 

“  If  that  be  treason,”  said  brave  Henry 
“  Make  the  most  of  it  Uvday 
And  the  ruler  trembled  inly. 

For  the  people  had  a  way. 

Stern,  unshrinking ;  but  their  langfaing. 

So  sardonic,  was  the  play, 

Of  grim  Hons  who  all  grimly 
Sport  them  Idly  with  their  prey. 

Thus  the  silence,  so  pm’tentous. 

Found  at  length  a  word  of  might, 

And  brave  Patrick  Henry’s  “  treason,” 
Like  a  bugle  heard  at  ni^t, 

Roused  the  sleepers  from  their  slnmber — 
Rodsd  them  for  the  seven  years’  fight — 
Battling  for  tbehr  homes  and  altar^ 

God  and  freedom  for  the  right  I 
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IMW)RTANCK  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  UMBRELLA. 


CAN  it  be  possibly  believed,  by  the  present  eminently  practical  generation,  that  abu^  people 
like  the  Americans,  whose  diversified  occupations  so  continnally  expose  them  to  the  chances 
and  changes  of  a  proverbially  fickle  sky,  bad  ever  been  ignorant  of  the  blessings  bestowed  on 
them  by  that  dearest  and  truest  friend  in  need  and  in  deed,  the  Umbreu.i  T  Can  you,  gentle . 
reader,  for  instance,  realise  to  yourself  the  idea  of  a  man  not  possessing  such  a  convenience  for 
rainy  weather? 

It  is  true  that  some  young  men,  of  irregular  minds  and  erratic  habits,  affect  to  scoff  at  thos<' 
xt’.wrly  wandering  individuals,  who,  grateful  for  the  services  vouschsafed  by  the  Umbrella,  rank 
11  among  the  dearest  and  most  indispensable  of  their  household  possessions ;  but  we  care  not 
tor  their  jests  or  ridicule,  and  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  numbering  them,  at  a  later  date, 
among  the  most  steadfast  adherents  of  the  formerly  despised  implement,  which  they,  when  once 
sobered  down  by  experience  and  domMticity,  carry  with  a  conscious  dignity,  most  fully  com¬ 
pensating  for  their  previous  lack  of  faith  in  its  manifold  virtues. 

Ill  fact,  there  is  a  something  about  the  Umbrella  which  stamps  its  bearer  with  a  peculiar,  and 
surely  we  may  call  it,  exalted  character :  such  men,  we  f^l  certain  at  the  first  glance,  are  not 
addicted  to  dissipation,  they  are  essentially  family  men ;  and  just  as  the  baton  is  the  symbol  of 
the  Field  Marshal,  the  truncheon  of  our  police,  so  is  the  Umbrella  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  respectable  paterfamilias. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  a  fact,  melancholy  enough,  but  for  all  that  too  true,  that  our  forefathers, 
scarce  seventy  years  agone,  meekly  endured  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  without  that  pro¬ 
tection  vouschafed  to  their  descendants  by  a  kind  fate  and  talented  inventors.  The  fact  is,  the 
Umbrella  forms  one  of  the  numerous  conveniences  of  life  which  seem  indispensable  to  the 
present  generation,  when  so  long  a  time  has  passed  dnee  their  introduction  that  the  contri¬ 
vances  which,  in  some  certain  degree,  supplied  their  place  previously,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
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ONTBNT  we  are  with  what 
we  possesBjWithoat  being 
11  always  aware  of  the  gra- 

dations  which  interrened 
between  it  and  the  com- 
Y^l  plete  ineoDvenience  of 
/i^jr  being  continually  nnshel- 

^/Jg  tered  from  rain,  and  hav- 

OfM  '  *“8  “®  friend  from  whom  to 

b^A  a  protection  so  ardently  de- 

^  M  Fortunately  a  very  simple  pro- 

W  W  wF:  '^StlmL 

I?''  ^SebB  AavS^B  the  fact  in  its  full  extent ;  he  ne^ 

V  n  a  MmaHH/r  ^  about  in  a  pelting  diower  for  some 

V  B  m  aUKv  ‘-^wwirllBM  hours  without  an  Umbrella  or  when  the  weight 
SUf^r  of  g  cloak  would  be  insopportable,  at  the  same 

time  remembering  that  fifty  years  ago  a  Inxnry 
^  w/  be  can  now  purchase  in  almost  every  street  was 
within  the  reach  of  but  very  few,  while  omni- 
/|  buses  and  ciCbs  were  unknown. 

J I  But,  apart  from  considerations  of  comfort,  we  may  safe- 

f\  assume  very  much  higher  qualities,  as  appertaining  to 

f  ''  /  \  Umbrella.  We  may  even  claim  it  among  the  causes 

‘j  j  that  have  contributed  to  lengthen  the  average  of  human 

/  "  **y  preserving  the^  bearer  from  the  various  and  numerous 

/  ^\Vv  superinduced  by  exposure  to  rain. 

/  But  perhaps  we  are  a  little  hanh  on  our  worthy  ancestors ; 

V  they  possibly  possessed  some  species  of  protection  from  the  rain  on 
which  they  prided  themselves  as  much  as  we  do  on  our  Um- 
\\  V  brellas,  and  regarded  the  new-fangled  invention  (as  they  no  doubt 

termed  it)  as  something  exceedingly  absurd,  coxcombical,  and  un- 
^  necessary,  but  we,  who  are  in  possession  of  so  many  life-comforts 

of  which  those  of  the  good  old  times  were  so  supremely  ignorant — and  among  them  we 
give  the  Umbrella  brevet  rank — can  afford  to  smile  at  such  ebullitions  as  we  have  come  across 
in  those  boi^s  of  the  day  we  have  consulted,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  referring. 

We  can  happily  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  frieud  as  the  Umbrella,  the  silent  compaaian  of 
our  walks  abroad,  a  companion  incomparably  superior  to  those  slimy  Waterproof  abominations 
so  urgently  recommended  to  ns,  for,  at  the  least,  tbe  Umbrella  cannot  be  accused  of  injuring 
the  health  as  they  have  been,  as  it  appears,  with  very  good  reason.  * 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  Umbrella  may  be  found  In  the  universality  of 
its  use.  It  has  asserted  its  sway  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  possible 
variety,  from  the  Napoleon  blue  silk  of  the  London  exquisite  to  the  coarse  red  or  green  cotton 
of  the  Turkish  rayah.  Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  it  forms  the  peaceful  armament 
of  the  peasant,  and  no  more  curious  sight  can  be  imagined  than  the  wide,  uncovered  market¬ 
place  of  some  quaint  old  (Jerman  town  during  a  heavy  shower,  when  every  industrial  covers 
himself  or  herself  with  tbe  egis  of  a  portable  teat,  and  a  bright  array  of  brass  ferules  and  all 
conceivable  hues  which  cotton  can  be  made  to  assume,  without  losing  its  one  quality  of  ^  fast 
colour,  ”  flash  on  the  spectator’s  vision. 

The  advantages  of  the  Umbrella  being  thus  recognised,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  treated  in  a  most  ungrateful  and  step-motherly  fashion.  We  fly  to  the  Umbrella 
when  the  sky  is  overcast— it  affords  us  shelter  in  the  hour  of  need— and  the  service  is  fmrgotten 
as  soon  as  the  necessity  it  relieved.  We  make  abominable  jokes  upon  the  Umlwella ;  we  borrow 
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it  without  compunction  from  any  confiding  Mend,  though  with  the  full  intention  of  never 
returning  it— in  fact,  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  ut  that  any  one  ever  doet  buy  an 
Umbrelia — and  yet,  for  ail  that,  we  treat  it  with  shameful  neglect,  lys  if  ashamed  of  the  crime 
we  bare  committed  and  anxious  to  conceal  the  evidences  of  onr  guilt. 

Let  us  then  strive  to  aflbrd  such  reparation  aa  in  onr  power  lies,  by  giving  a  slight  descrip¬ 
tion  of  The  Umbreixa  and  ns  bistort,  and  making  np  for  any  defloiencles  of  our  pen  by  the 
assistance  of  the  artist’s  pencil. 


ANaENT  BISTOBY  OF  THE  UMBRELLA. 


1  ^  HE  Umbrella  is  derived  from  a 

^  stately  family,  that  of  the  Par- 

asol — the  legitimate  use  of  the 
Umbrella,  though  sutBciently 
^  ^  a,  .obvious,  being  almost  ignored 

in  those  countries  whence  it  de- 
\  rl  being.  The  Parasol. 

)  jJ  however,  dates  from  the  earliest 

y'  yjy  nges;  some  commentators  on 

^  O  the  Bible  fancying  they  can  dis- 

cover  it  in  places  where  a  shade 
#3’  Km  protecting  from  the  sun  is  men- 

f  t  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Para- 

■  '(!  ****" 

m  S  Chinese  history  goes  even  fur- 

if  ther,  and  places  the  invention 
^  of  these  elegant  machii\,es  many 
thousand  years  anterior  to  the 
I Mosaic  date  of  the  world’s  crea- 
^  lion.  Their  antiquity  among 

the  Hindoos  is  more  satisfacto¬ 
rily  proved  by  the  following  passsage  from  the  dramatic  poem  of  SaeonUda, 

''  The  cares  of  supporting  the  nation  harass  the  sovereig^n,  while  be  is  cheered  with  a  view  of 
the  people’s  welfare,  as  a  huge  Umbrella,  of  which  a  man  bears  the  stafiT  in  his  own  hand,  fa¬ 
tigues  while  it  shades  him.  The  sovereign,  like  a  branching  tree,  bears  on  his  bead  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sunbeams,  while  the  broad  shade  allays  the  fever  of  those  who  seek  dielter  under  him.” 

The  origin  of  the  Parasol  is  wrapped  in  considerable  obscurity  ;  some  profound  investigators 
have  supposed  that  large  leaves  tied  to  the  branching  extremities  of  a  bough  suggested  the  first 
idea  of  the  invention.  Others  assert  that  the  idea  was  probably  derived  from  the  tent,  which 
remains  in  form  unaltered  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Morrison,  however,  tells  us  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  existing  in  China  is,  that  the  San,  which  signifies  to  shade  off  sun  and  rain,  originated  in 
standards  and  banners  waving  in  the  air.  As  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  may  quote  the  line — 
“  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  T” — we  may  with  safety  assume  that  all  are  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  Parasol  owed  its  origin  to  all  or  any  of  the  above  mentioned  fortuitous  oir- 
cumstancea 

As  the  materials  of  which  the  Parasol  was  composed  were  heavy,  it  was  generally  carried 
by  an  attendant  The  indefatigable  Layard  tells  us  that  ”  the  Parasol  was  generally  carried 
over  the  King  in  times  of  peace  or  on  some  occasions  in  war.  In  shape  it  resembled  very  close¬ 
ly  those  now  in  common  use,  and  was  generally  ornamented  at  the  summit  with  a  flower  or 
some  other  decoration.  On  the  later  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  a  long  piece  of  embroidered  linen  or 
silk,  falling  from  one  side  like  a  curtain,  appeared  to  screen  the  King  completely  from  the  sun. 
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The  Peraaol  was  reserred  exolusively  for  the  monarch,  and  is  never  represented  as  borne  over 
any  other  person.” 


In  Egypt  again,  the  Parasol  is  found  of  various  shapes.  In  some  instances  it  is  depicted  ax 
a  fan  of  palm-leaves  or  colwed  feathers  fixed  on  a  long  handle.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  hU 
work  on  Egypt  has  an  engraving  of  an  .^Ethiopian  Princess  traveling  through  Upper  Egypt  in 
a  chariot ;  a  kind  of  Umbrella  fastened  to  a  stout  pole  rises  in  the  centre,  bearing  a  close  affin¬ 
ity  to  what  are  now  termed  chaise  Umbrellas. 

In  Persia  the  Parasol  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  carved  work  of  Persepolis,  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  has  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject  in  his  HiMory  of  Pertia.  At  Tachti-Boetan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Persepolis,  there  is  a  bas-relief  representing  a  chief  witnessing  a  boar-hunt  with 
an  Umbrella  over  his  head.  This  combination  of  business  and  comfort  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  a  certain  wet  day  in  Carlsrube,  where  we  witnessed  from  the  window  of  the  Hotel  d’ Angle- 
terre  a  stout  martial-looking  national  guardsman  marching  to  the  exercising- ground  with  nn 
Umbrella  over  his  head,  and  a  maid-servant  diligently  tramping  through  the  mud  behind  him. 
bearing  his  musket 

From  a  regal  luxury  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Parasol  naturally  migrated  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  Umbrella  called  the  Madion  was  borne  over  the  head  of  the  infant  Dionysius  in 
the  great  festival  of  the  Panathensea  at  Athens,  and  the  daughters  of  aliens  were  compelled  to 
carry  Parasols  over  the  heads  of  the  maidens  of  the  city.  Its  use  was  probably  confined  to  fe- 
raalea  i 

At  Rome  it  was  the  custom  for  effeminate  men  to  defend  themselves  from  the  heat  by  means 
of  the  Umbraculum,  formed  of  skin  or  leather,  and  capable  of  being  lowered  at  will.  We  find 
fVequent  reference  to  the  Umbrella  in  the  Roman  CtaMtee,  and  it  appears  that  it  was,  probably, 
a  poet  of  honOT  among  maid-servants  to  bear  it  over  their  mistresses.  Ovid,  in  his  Art  cfLc^et, 
advises  a  lover  to  undertake  the  office : — 

"  IpM  tea*  distMite  luii  um1>nMala  •  . 

Clandian  speaks  of  its  golden  decorati<ms : — 

"N*  dafanioia  calorem, 

A«u«a  labsMVeaat  ra|iM««  umStMoU  kIm.” 

Juvenal  notices  its  green  color,  Set.  IX; — 

«  Sb  oul  ttt  TiridnB  amhsltoin,  eol  SBceiu  mittoi.” 

In  Martial’s  Epigrams  there  are  fVequent  allusions  to  the  Umbrella,  as  for  instance,  XI.,  74 : — 
<<  I7mbanaa  losea,  Ljrfd*,  fena  Dominc.” 
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Aad  again,  XIV.,  28 

“  Aoeip*  qnn  oimioi  Vincent  umbneuU  ioIm, 
Seilioet  et  rental  te  toe  reU  tegent.” 


It  win  be  noticed  from  the  above  extracts  that  the  Umbrella  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Romans  as  a  defence  fim  rain :  aad  this  is  corions  wongh,  for  we  know  that 


the  theatres  were  protected  by  a  vdaritm,  which  was  drawn  across  the  arena  whenever  a  sudden 
shower  came  on  ;  strange  that  this  self-evident  application  of  the  Umbrella  should  not  have 
occurred  to  a  nation  generally  so  ingenions  in  the  invention  of  every  possible  luxury.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  expense  bestowed  in  the  decoration  of  the  umbraadum  was  a  reason  for  its  not  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  legitimate  use. 
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la  all  eastern  countries,  with  the  exception  of  China  and  Turkey,  the  Parasol  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  great  men  of  the  load,  and,  oonsequeatly,  its  manufacture  must  have  formed 
a  very  comfortable  monopoly,  and  the  title  of  Court  Parasol  Maker  must  have  been  anything 
rather  than  an  empty  one.  In  China,  however,  the  Parasol  is  borne  by  every  native  of  the 
flowery  land,  opd  in  Turkey  Umbrellas  of  European  manufoeture  ore  generally  found.  But 
even  here  the  old  state  distinction  appears  to  be  maintained  in  some  degree,  for  no  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  the  palace  without  lowering  his  Umbrella.  « 

The  Parasol,  however,  epjoys  its  fhll  honors  in  Ava,  where  it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  King,  who  styles  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  foreign  potentates : — “  Kbg  of  kings, 
to  whom  all  kings  diould  be  obedient :  he  being  friend  and  near  kinsman  to  all  the  Gods  in 
heaven  and  earth,  by  whose  regard  for  him  alt  animals  are  nourished  and  preserved,  and  alt 
the  seasons  have  their  constant  return.  He  is  brother  to  the  snn  md  moon  and  the  stars  are 
bis  near  relations.  He  is  lord  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  king  ef  the  white  elephants, 
and  Lord  of  the  taenty-four  UmbreUat,” 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  out  of  pUce  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to4he 
origin  of  the  word  Umbrella.  The  English  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian  OmbreOa.  The 
Latin  term  Umbdla  is  applied  by  botanists  to  tbooe  blossoms  which  ore  clustered  at  the  extremities 
of  several  spokes,  radiating  from  the  oommon  stem  like  the  metellic  props  of  the  Umbrella. 
The  term,  as  is  seen,  does  not  give  the  slightest  idea  of  the  me  of  the  article  so  designated,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  words  we  practical  folk  employ ;  and  we  might  well  take  a  lesson  from 
the  Germans  or  the  French,  who  have  invented  distinct  names  for  that  used  to  word  off  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  that  employed  against  rain,  nameiy, — RkO£NSCBTRM,  paraplvie ;  Soxnen- 
SCHIKM,  paraeoL 

Such  then  is  the  ancient  history  of  the  Umbrella,  as  far  as  our  research  bos  enabled  ns  to 
trace  it,  and,  indeed,  we  are  now  surprised  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  so  much. 
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Umb^lat  and  their  Hutonj. 


THE  UMBRELLA  IN  MODERN  TDOK 


ij  S  *  canopy  of  oUte,  Umbrellu  were  generally  need 
yy  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  they  are  found  in  the  cere- 
Mm  III  /y  monies  of  the  Byzantine  Church ;  they  were  borne 
over  the  Host  in  procession,  and  formed  part  of  the 

The  general  use  of  the  Parasol  in  France  and  ^gland 
adopted,  probably  from  China,  about  the  middle  of  the 
—  seventeenth  century.  At  that  period,  pictorial  representa- 

^  tions  of  it  are  frequently  found,  some  of  which  exhibit  the 

peculiar  broad  ami  deep  canopy  belonging  to  the  large  Parasol  of  the  Chinese  government 
officials,  borne  by  native  attendants. 

.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  for  the  22d  June,  16M,  mentions  a  collection  of  rarities  shown 
him  by  one  Thompson,  a  Cathcdic  priest,  sent  by  the  Jeeaits  of  Japan  and  China  to  France. 

Among  the  curiosities  were  “  fans  like  those  our  ladies  nse,  but  much  larger,  and  with  long 

handles,  strangely  carved  and  filled  with  Chinese  characters,”  which  is  evidently  a  description 
of  the  Parasol. 

In  the  title-page  of  Evelyn’s  KaUndarium  Bartenu,  also  published  in  the  Mme  year,  we  find  a 
black  Page  represented,  bearing  a  closed  Umbrella, or  Sunshade.  It  Is  again  evident  that  .the 
Parasol  was  more  an  article  of  curiosity  than  use  at  this  period,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  men. 
tinned  as  such  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Mutmm  Tradenantkmvm,  or  Colleetion  of  Rarities,  pre¬ 
served  at  Sooth  Lambeth,  London,  by  John  Tradeecant. 

In  Coryat’e  Cmditim,  a  very  rare  and  highly  interesting  work,  published  about  a  century  and 
a  half  prior  to  the  general  introdnetioB  of  tito  Umbrella  into  Eoglaad,  we  find  the  following 
carious  passage  ^  ' 

‘‘  Also  many  of  the  Italians  doe  oarrie  other  fine  things  of  a  Ikr  greater  price,  Uiat  will  cost 
at  least  a  duckate,  which  they  commonly  call  in  -the  Italian  tongue  Umbreltat,  that  is,  things 
that  minister  shadow  unto  them,  for  shelter  against  the  scorching  h^ate  of  the  sun.  These  are 
made  of  ieather,  something  answerable  to  the  forme  of  a  little  canopie,  and  hooped  in  the  inside 
with  divers  little  hoopes,  that  extend  the  Umbrella  in  a  pretty  large  compasse.  They  are  used 
especially  by  horsemen,  who  carry  them  in  their  handes  when  they  ride,  fastening  the  ende  of 
the  handle  upon  one  of  their  thighs :  and  they  imparte  so  long  a  shadow  unto  them,  that  it 
keepeth  the  heate  of  the  sun  from  the  upper  pert  of  the  bodies.” 
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As  a  further  illustration  that  Umbrellas  were  known  and  used  in  Italy  long  prior  to  their 
introduction  into  France,  we  find  a  confirmation  in  old  Montaigne,  who  obeerves,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix., 

“Les  Ombrelles,  de  qnoy  depuis  lee  anciens  Romains  lltalie  se'sert,  chargent  plus  le  bras; 
qu’ils  ne  descbargent  la  teste.” 

The  absence  of  almost  ail  allusion  to  the  Umbrella  by  the  wits  of  the  scTenteenth  century 
while  the  muff,  fan,  Ac.,  reoeire  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  is  a  further  proof  that  it  was  far 
from  being  recognised  as  an  article  of  convenient  luxury  at  that  day.  The  clumsy  sh^,  pro¬ 
bably,  prevented  its  being  generally  used.  In  one  of  Dryden’s  plays  we  find  the  line 
“  I  can  carry  jrour  umbrella  and  flan,  joar  Ladjrihip.'* 

Gay,  addressing  a  gentleman,  says 

'*  Be  thou  for  erery  seaaon  Justly  dress’d. 

Nor  brars  the  piercing  frost  with  open  breast ; 

And  when  the  bursting  clouds  a  deluge  pour, 

Let  thy  surtout  defend  tha  gaping  shower.” 

And  again  : —  ^ 

”  That  garment  best  tha  wtnter’a  rags  defends 
Whose  sbspeleas  form  in  ample  plaits  depends ; 

By  Tarfons  names  in  rarloos  oountrias  known, 

Yet  held  in  all  tha  trus  surtout  alone. 

Be  thine  of  kersey  Ane,  though  small  the  cost, 

Then  brare,  unwet,  the  rain,  nnehilled,  the  frodt.” 

These  passages  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  Umbrella  was  not  used  by  gentlemen  for  a  long 
time  after  its  merits  had  been  recognised  by  the  fair  sex.  Pnrsning  our  quotations,  we  find  an 
allusion  to  the  Umbrella,  as  employed  by  ladies,  iu  Gay’s  TVsvia  r — 

Good  housawiTSs  all  ths  winter’s  rage  despise, 

Defended  by  the  ridinghood’s  disguise : 

Or,  underneath  th’  umbrelia’s  oily  shed 
^afe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Let  Persian  dames  the  urobrelias  rich  display, 

To  guard  their  beanties  from  the  sunny  ray : 

Or  sweating  slaTea  support  the  shady  load, 

When  Eastern  moosrcha  show  their  stateabmad. 

Britons  in  winter  only  know  its  aid. 

To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  walking  maid.” 

Dean  Swift,  also,  in  the  Tht/er,  No.  228,  in  describing  a  city  thower,  thus  alludes  to  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  the  Umbrella  by  women  : — 

”  Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  Soods  come  down, 

.  Threatening  with  deluge  the  deroted  town  ; 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  draggled  females  By, 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy  : 

The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout’s  abroach, 

Stays  till  ’tis  Ikir,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach :  > 

Ths  tucked  op  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 

While  streams  run  dosra  her  oiled  umbrella’s  sides.” 

That  the  use  of  the  Umbrella  was  considered  far  too  effemminate  for  man,  is  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  fW>m  the  Female  liilerfor  December  12,  1709  : — 

”  The  yonng  gentleman  borrowing  the  Umbrella  belonging  to  Wills’  Coflbe  House,  in  Corn- 
hill,  of  tbe  mistress,  is  herein  advertised,  that  to  be  dry  flrom  bead  to  foot  on  the  like  occasion 
he  shall  be  welcome  to  the  maid’s  pattens.” 

Defoe’s  description  of  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Umbrella  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
He  makes  bis  hero  say,  that  he  had  seen  Umtsrellas  used  in  Brazil,  where  they  were  fonnd  very 
useful  in  tife  great  heats  that  were  there,  and  that  he  constructed  bis  own  instrument  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  them.  “  I  covered  it  with  skins,”  he  adds,  "  the  hair  outwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  ' 
rain  like  a  pent-house,  and  kept  off  ihe  sun  so  eflbctually,  that  I  could  walk  out  in  tbe  hottest 
of  the  weather  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could  before  in  the  coolest.”  We  may  also  add, 
that  from  this  description  the  original  heavy  Umbrellas  obtained  the  name  of  “  Robinson,” 
which  they  retained  for  many  years. 
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UmbrtUat  and  their  Hittory. 


JONAS  HANWAY,  THE  nRST  ENGLISHMAN  WHO  EVER  CARRIED  AN  CMBREUJV. 


It  18  recorded  in  the  life  of  that  venerable  philanthropist,  Jonas  Uanway,  the  friend  of  chim- 
ney-Bweepe  and  8worn  foe  to  tea,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  dare  public  reproach 
and  ridicule  by  carrying  an  Umbrella.  He  probably  felt  the  benedt  of  the  Umbrella  during 
his  travels  in  Persia,  where  they  were  in  constant  nse  as  a  protection  against  the  snn.  It  was 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  Jonas  Hanway’s  neatness  in  dress  and  delicate  complexion 
led  him,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  to  appreciate  a  luxury  hitherto  only  confined  to  the  ladies- 
Mr.  ^ugh,  who  wrote  his  life,  gives  the  foiiowiug  de%ription  of  his  personal  appearance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  gem  in  its  way : — 

**  In  bis  dress,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  ideas  of  health  and  ease,  be  accommodated 
himself  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  As  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  polite 
circles  on  unexpected  occasions,  he  usually  wore  dress  clothes  with  a  large  French  bag.  His 
bat,  ornamented  with  a  gold  button,  was  of  a  siee  and  fashion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the 
arm  as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a  smali  parojpiuit  defended  bis  face  and  wig.” 

Tbc  same  amusing  author  to  whom  we  owe  the  description  of  Jonas  Hanway,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  streets  of  London  at  the  time  his  work  was  published : — 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  streets  of  London  before  they 
were  uniformly  paved,  a  tolerable  idea  of  their  inconvenience  and  nncleanliness ;  the  signs  ex¬ 
tending  on  both  sides  of  the  way  into  the  streets,  at  unequal  distances  from  the  houses,  that 
they  might  not  intercept  each  other,  greatly  obstructed  the  view ;  and  what  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  in  a  crowded  city,  prevented  the  flree  circulation  of  the  air.  The  foot  paths  were  uni¬ 
versally  incommoded,  even  when  they  were  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  one  person  p^ing  at 
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a  time,  by  a  row  of  poets  set  oa  edge  next  the  carriage-way.  He  whose  urgent  business  would 
not  permit  of  his  keeping  pace  with  the  gentleman  of  leisure  before  him,  turned  out  between 
tbe  two  poets  before  the  door  of  some  large  house  into  the  carriage-way.  When  he  perceived 
danger  moving  toward  him,  he  wished  to  return  within  the  protection  of  the  row  of  posts ;  but 
there  was  commonly  a  rail  continued  fh>m  the  top  of  one  post  to  that  of  another,  sometimes 
for  several  houses  together,  in  which  case  he  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  the  first  inlet,  or  climb 
over,  or  creep  under  the  railing,  in  attempting  which,  he  might  be  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with 
no  other  injury  than  what  proceeded  from  dirt.  If,  intimidated  by  the  danger  he  esca^,  he 
afterwards  kept  within  the  boundary  of  the  poets  and  railing,  he  was  obliged  to  put  aside  the 
travellers  before  him,  whose  haste  |was  less  urgent  than  his,  and,  Iheee  retidmjf,  made  hit  Joumof 
truly  a  »ar/are.[’  '■  • 

The  French  are  reproached,  even  to  a  proveib,  for  the  neglect  of  the  convenience  of  foot- 
passengers  in  their  metropolis,  by  not  providing  a  separate  path  for  them  but,'  great  as  is  the 
exposure  to  dirt  in  Paris,  for  want  of  a  footpath,  which  their  many  poiie  eodierei  seem  likely  for 
ever  to  jwevent,  in  the  more  important  article  of  danger,  the  city  of  London  was,  at  this  ^ 
riod,  at  least  on  a  par.  How  comfortless  must  be  the  sensations  of  an  unfortunate  female, 
stopped  in  the  street  on  a  windy  day  under  a  large  old  sign  loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  in  full 
swing  over  her  head,  and  perhaps  a  torrent  of  rain  and  dirty  watm*  falling  near  her  from  a 
projecting  spout  ornamented  with  the  mouth  and  teeth  of  a  dragon.  These  dangers  and  dis¬ 
tresses  are  now  at  an  end ;  and  we  may  think  of  them  as  a  sailor  does  of  a  storm,  which  has 
subsided,  but  tbe  advantages  derived  from  the  present  uniformity  and  cleanliness  can  be  known 
only  in  their  full  extent. by  comparing  them  with  the  former  inconveniencea 

HEN  to  this  description  is  added  the  fact 
hoop  petticoat  and  another  article 
of  dress  monopolised  the  whalebone,  it  will 
much  had  to  be  got  over  before  - 
an  Umbrella  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
^  citizens  of  London,  as  a  walking-staff,  with 

iWhK  V  satisfactory  assurance  of  protection  in 

MV  S  ^  case  of  a  shower.  The  earliest  English 

g  Umbrellas,  we  must  also  remember,  were 

made  of  oiled  silk,  very  clumsy  and  diffi- 
open  when  wet;  the  stick  and 
furniture  were  heavy  and  inconvenient. 

Hence  it  was  long  ere  the  Umbrella  be- 
came  an  article  of  general  use,  which  is 
noH  strikingly  confirmed  by  an  anecdote  wede- 

rive  from  that  amusing  repertory  of  facts, 
K  Note*  and  Queries.  Mr.  Worry,  many  years 

m  English  Consul  at  Smyrna,  described  to  a 

f friend  the  envy  and  astonishment  of  his 

-  / y'  mother’s  neighbors  at  Sawbridgeworth,  in 

^  '  Hertfordshire,  where  his  father  had  a  coun¬ 

try-house,  when  he  ran  home  and  came  back  with  an  Umbrella  he  had  just  brought  from  Leg¬ 
horn,  to  shelter  them  from  a  pelting  storm  which  detained  them  in  the  church  porch  after  the 
service  on  a  summer  Sunday.  Now,  as  this  occurred  about  the  year  1775  or  1776,  and  Saw¬ 
bridgeworth  was  so  near  London,  it  is  plain  that  Umbrellas  at  that  time  were  almost  wholly 
unknown. 

Since  this  date,  however,  the  Umbrella  has  come  into  general  use,  and  in  consequence,  uu- 
merouB  improvements  have  been  effected  in  it.  The  transitloa  to  the  present  portable  form  is 
due,  partly  to  the  substitution  of  silk  and  gingham  for  the  heavy  and  troublesome  oiled  ailk> 
which  admitted  of  the  ribs  and  frames  being  made  much  lighter ;  and,  also,  to  the  many  inge¬ 
nious  mechanical  improvements  in  the  framework. 


If  gtvlag  M  thtf;  fTiabrAla  U 

wooM  sot  b*  tifitit  Vb  ottK  motioning 
aoottor,  KDd  Ar  IVoiii  legitimilo  use  in 
\[lL)f  wfaioh  it  bw  boon  eiiq>lo7ed,  by  notoriety- 
•  I  I;  banting  ar<H(«t>— we  ollade  to  the  Pura- 

chute ;  and  u  Aort  namtion  of  ita  origin 

S  TbePvwlhateeouiaonlyiiaaeia  neth- 

ing  more  or  leee  than  a  huge 'Umbrella,  pre- 
Jn  ^  oeatiag  aaarfaoe  of  enfliolent  dimension  to 

M I  experisDos  ftomthe  air  areeistanoe  equal 

^  tbronghthefluidat  a  velocity  not  exceed* 
/m  ^  Bbodc  which  a  person  can 

uH^|v  snstain  without  danger  or  iqjnry.  Gonse- 

T  qnently,  in  the  Bast,  where  the  Umbrella 

•  oas  been  from  the  earliest  ages  in  familiar 
KJf  ajqwars  to  have  been  occasionally 

employed  by  vanlters,  to  enable  them  to 

Loub^re,  in  his  curious  account  of  Siam, 

■  :s=^aiii^^g5r^^*'  gjjig  court  by  the  extraordinary 

leaps  he  took,  Laving  two  Umbrellas  with  long  slender  handles,  fastened  to  his  girdl& 

Blanchard  was  the  first  peraon  who  constructed  a  Parachute  to  act  as  a  safety>guard  to  the 
Mronautin  case  of  any  accident.  During  an  excursion  he  made  from  Lille,  in  1785,  when  he 
traversed,  without  stopping,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  he  let  down  a  Parachute  with  a  basket 
fastened  to  it  contdning  a  dog,  which  be  suflbred  to  ihll  from  a  great  height,  and  sriiich 
reached  the  ground  in  safety. 

The  first  Parachute  descent,  however,  was  made  by  Jacques  Qamerin,  on  the  22nd  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1797,  in  the  park  of  Moa^eau.  De  la  Lande,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  has  furnished 
a  detailed  and  highly  interesting  account  of  this  foolish  experiment 

Garnerin  retided  in  London  during  the  short  peace  of  1803,  and  made  two  ascents  with  his 
balloon,  in  the  second  of  which  he  let  himself  fall,  at  an  amazing  height,  with  a  Parachute. 
After  cutting  himself  away,  he  fioated  over  Marylebone  and  Somemf  Town,  and  fell  in  a  field 
near  St  Pancras  Old  Church.  The  oscillation  was  so  great  that  hft  ww  thrown  out  of  the  Par¬ 
achute,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  The  next  person  who  tried  the  dangerous  experiment  was 
his  niece,  Eliza  Garnerin,  who  descended  several  times  in  safety,  ffer  Pitrachute  had  a  large 
orifice  in  the  top.  in  order  to  check  the  oscillation;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  tolomUy  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  next  experimentalist  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cocking,  who  ended  bis  days  in  a 
manner  unworthy  bis  talents,  throngfa  a  series  of  lamentable  mistakes.  His  Parachute  was 
constructed  npon  the  q>potite  principle,  of  a  wedge-like  form,  and  wastntended  to  cleave  throngfa 
the  air,  instead  of  offering  a  retistanoe  to  it  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  principle  was 
wrong,  but  the  defect  lay  in  the  weakness  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Parachute. 

On  the  29th  July,  1837,  Mr.  Cocking  ascended  in  his  new  Parachute,  attached  to  the  Great 
Nassan  Balloon.  Mr.  Cocking  liberated  bfanself  flromr  the  baBoon,  the  Parachute  collapsed  and' 
fell,  ata  frightful  rale,  into  afield  near  Lea;  where  poor  Cocking  wM  fonnd  witii'aa  awful 
wound  on  his  right  temple.  Be  never  spifice,  but  died  ahnost  immediately  aflerwatdi  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  descent  was  everaiiowed  to  take  place:  llie  aeronauts'  them-' 
•elves  were  for  some  time  in  a  statu,  qf  imminent' perfl.  Tmmedtateiy  the'<Pir«efaate'  was'  cnt 
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away,  the  balloon  aaeend^  with  frightful  Telocity,  owing  to  the  ascending  power  it  neeeaarily 
giuned  by  b^gfteed  from  a  weight  of  nearly  500  pounds ;  and  had  It  not  been  tbat  the  aero¬ 
nauts  applied  their  mouths  to  the  air-bags  preyiously  provided,  they  must  hare  been'anffocated 
I7  the  escaping  gas.  When  the  reaction  t^  place,  the  balioon  had  lost  all  its  buoyancy,  and 
fell,  rather  than  descended,  to  the  ground. 


Mr.  Hampton  was  the  next  person  who  attempted  the  experiment,  and  made  three  descents 
in  a  Parachute  in  succession  without  iiyury.  Undeterred  by  the  awful  fate  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  this  gentleman  determined  on  making  a  Parachute  descent  which  should  prove  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  theory,  and  the  Montpelier  Gardens  at  Cheltenham  were  selected  aa  the  aeene 
ef  the  exploit  Owing  to  the  censure  which  was  attached  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Tauxhall 
Gardens,  for  permitting  Cooking’s  ascent,  the  owners  of  the  Gardens  at  Cheltenham  would  not 
sulfrr  the  experiment  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  Hampton  was  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  strata¬ 
gem.  As  he  was  permitted  to  display  his  Parachute  in  the  manner  he  intended -to  nee  it,  the 
idea  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  could  carry  out  his  long-nursed  wishes.  He 
suddenly  cut  the  rope  which  kept  him  down,  and  went  off  to  the  astoaiabnaent  of  the  i^tectators;  the 
last  cheering  sound  that  reached  him,  being — “  He  will  he  killed  to  a  dead  certainty  I  ” 

After  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  two  milee,  Mr.  Hampton  prOoeeded  to  cot  the  rope  that 
held  him  attached  to  the  balloon.  He  paused  for  a  second  or  two,  as  he  remembered  it  would 
soon  be  life  or  death  with  him,  but  at  length  drew  his  knife  across  tiie  rope.  The  flrst  feel¬ 
ings  he  experienced  were  both  unpleasant  and  alarming ;  his  eyes  and  the  top  of  his  head 
appeared  to  be  forced  upwards,  but  this  passed  off  In  a  few  seconds,  and  his  feelings  anbeeqnently 
became  pleasant  rather  tiian  disagreeable. 

So  steady  aud  slow  was  the  descent  that  the  Paraebate  appeared  to  be  atationary.  Mr. 
Hampton  remembered  that  a  bag  of  ballast  was  fastened  beneath  the  oar,  he  etooped  over  and 
upset  the  sand,  he  also  noted  by  his  watch  the  time  he  occuided  in  descending.  The  earth 
teemed  coming  up  to  him  rapidly,  ihe  Parachute  indicated  its  approach  to  /a-re  /hmta  by  a 
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Blight  oaeillatioo,  and  he  preMntlj  struck  the  ground  in  the  oentre'of  a  field,  where  he  wu  first 
welcomed  by  a  sheep,  which  stared  at  this  visitor  from  the  clouds  in  utter  amacement 

Mr.  Hampton  repeated  the  experiment  twice  in  London,  though  on  both  occasions  with  con¬ 
siderable  danger  to  himself,  the  first  time  falling  on  a  tree  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  second 
on  a  house,  which  threw  him  out  of  the  basket. 

After  this  experiment  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Parachute  folly  until  reoently,  when  Madame 
Poitevin  startled  the  English  Metropolis  from  its  propriety  by  her  perilous  escapes  both  in  life 
and  limb,  although  considerable  ingenuity' was  displayed  in  the  plan  of  expanding  the  Para¬ 
chute  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  gas  from  the  balloon. 


UUBIU!3J.A  nOKIE!«. 


The  following  anecdote,  which  we  borrow  flrom  a  Scotch  paper,  most  probably  refers  to  the  same 
period,  or  thereabonts 
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“When  UmlirellM  first  nurched  into  Bldrgowrie,  thoy  were  eported  only  by  the  Iflnisfaw 
and  the  Lidid,  and  were  looked  npon  by  tbe  common  elan  </  people  as  a  perfect  pbenomenon. 

One  day  Daniel  M - went  to  Colonel  McPhereon,  at  Blairgowrie  House ;  when  aboat  to  re- 

tnm,  a  shower  came  on,  and  the  Colonel  politely  oflbred  him  the  loan  of  an  Umbrella,  which 
he  gladly  accepted,  and  Daniel,  with  his  head  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  nsnal,  marched 
off.  Not  long  after  he  had  left,  however,  the  Colonel  again  saw  Daniel  posting  towards  him 
with  all  possible  haste,  still  o’ertopped  by  his  cotton  canopy  (silk  Umbrellas  were  onfof  the 
question  in  thoee  days),  which  be  held  out,  saluting  him  with — ‘  Hae,  hae,  Komil,  this  'll  ne’er 
do ;  ther's  nae  a  door  in  all  my  bouse  that’ll  tak  it  in— my  very  barn-door  winna’  tak  it  in!” 

In  that  veracious  History  of  Sanford  and  Merton,  if  our  memory  serves  ns  aright,  tlsere  la  an 
instance  quoted  of  remarkable  presence  of  mind  relating  to  an  Umbrella  and  its  owner.  Tbe 
members  of  a  comfortable  pic-nic  party  were  cosily  assembled  in  some  part  of  India,  when  an 
unbidden  and  most  unwelcome  gnest  made  his  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  Bengal  ' 
tiger.  Most  persons  would,  naturally,  have  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  not  stayed  to  hob-nob 
with  this  denizen' of  the  jungle;  not  so,  however,  thought  a  lady  of  the  party,  who,  thrda^ 
her  innate  courage,  or  else  fear  of  losing  her  dinner,  perhaps  both  combined,  seized  her  Um¬ 
brella,  and  opened  it  suddenly  in  the  fkce  of  tbe  tiger  as  he  stood  wistfhlly  gazing  upon  brown 
curry  and  foaming* Allsop.  Tbe  astonished  brute  turned  tail  and  fled,  and  the  lady  saved  bo* 
dinner. 

Nut  many  years  ago,  the  Umbrella  was  employed  in  an  equally  curious  manner,  though  not 
as  successfully  as  in  the  former  instance.  In  tbe  campaign  of  1793,  General  Boumonville,  who 
was  sent  with  four  commissioners  by  the  National  Convention  to  the  camp  of  the  Prince  of 
Raze  Coburg,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  with  his  companions,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Ollmhtz.  In  this  situation  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty.  Having  pro. 
cured  an  Umbrella,  he  leaped  with  it  from  a  window  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  but  being  a  very 
heavy  man,  it  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  let  him  down  in  safety.  He  struck  against  an  opposite 
wall,  fell  into  a* ditch  and  broke  his  leg,  and,  worse  than  all,  was  carried  back  to  his  prison. 


One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  instances  on  record,  in  which  the  Umbrella  was  the  agency  of  a 
man’s  lift  being  saved,  occurred,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  our^old  flrtend  Colonel  Long- 
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bow.  Of  course  our  kind  raiders  know  him  ss  well  as  we  do,  for  not  to  do  so  “  wooldbe  towfue 
yourselves  unknown.  ”  At  any  continental  watering-place,  Longbow  or  one  of  his  family — for 
it  is  a  largo  one — can  be  met  with.  Be  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  man,  on  intimate  terms 
with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  proves  his  intimacy  by  always  speaking  of  them  by 
their  Christian  names.  He  is  at  once  the  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  of  eveiy  stranger 
who  happens  to  form  his  acquaintance ;  a  very  easy  tadr,  be  it  remarked  ;  and,  though  so  great  a 
man,  is  not  above  dining  at  your  expense,  and  charming  by  the  terms  of  easy  familiarity  with 
which  he  Imbibes  your  champagne  or  your  porter,  for  all  is  alike  to  him,  as  long  as  he  has  not  to 
pay  for  It 

Well !  the  other  day  we  happened  to  meet  the  Colonel,  and  he  qieedily  contrived  to  discover 
that  we  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  dine,  and  we  invited  him  to  share  our  humble  meal,  as  a 
graceful  way  of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for,  had  we  not  done  so.  he  would  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  inviting  himself.  During  dinner,  conversation,  of  course,  turned  upon  one  all- 
engrossing  subject,  the  war,  and  the  Colonel  proceeded  to  give  us  bis  experiences  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  miraculous  escape  he  owed  to  an  Umbrella. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  gone  out  with  his  friend.  Lord  Levant,  on  a  yachting  excursion  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  they  eventually  found  their  way  into  the  Black  Sea.  Stress  of  weather 
compelled  them  to  put  into  the  little  port  of  Yalta,  on  the  north  coast,  where  they  went  on 
shore.  The  Colonel,  on  the  Lucretian  principle  of  “  Suave  mari  magno,”  Ac.,  proceeded  the 
next  morning  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  observe  the  magnificent  prospect  of  a  sea  run¬ 
ning  mountains  high. 

As  it  was  raining  at  the  time,  be  put  up  a  hugesgingham  Umbrella  he  happened  to  find  in 
the  hotel.  Suddenly,  however,  a  fbrions  blast  of  wind  drove  acroas  the  cliff,  and  lifted  the  Col¬ 
onel  bodily  in  tiie  air.  Away  he  flew  fhr  out  to  sea,  the  Umbrella  acting  as  a  Parachute  to  le 
him  fall  easy. 


Now  to  most  men  this  would  only  have  been  a  choice  of  evils,  a  progress  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdia,  not  so  to  our  Colonel  On  coming  up  to  the  surface  after  his  first  dip,  he  found  that 
swimming  would  not  save  him  ;  so  he  quietly  emptied  out  the  water  contained  in  the  umbrella, 
seated  himself  upon  it,  and  sidled  triumphantly  into  the  harbour,  like  Arion  on  his  dolphin. 

Our  face,  on  hearing  tills  anecdote,  must  have  betrayed  the  scepticism  we  felt,  tor  the  Colo¬ 
nel  proceeded  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  produced  the  identical  Umbrella.  Of  course,  such 
a  proof  was  Irresistible,  and  we  were  compelled  to  do  penance  for  smr  unbelief  by  lending  the 
gall^  Colonel  a  sovereign,  for,  *■  the  bank  was  closed.”  We  thooght  the  anesdote  cheap  at 
the  pries. 
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TVre  te  «  Mory  toM  of  one  of  oar  CHy  BoakerB,  that  bo  owed  an  ewellent  wife  to  the  inter, 
poeltion  of  OB  ITmbrelta.  It  appears  that  on  retamia(t  home  one  day  in  a  heavj  rain,  he  found 
a  Tonng  lodf  standing  in  hia  doorwaj.  PoUtenees  indneed  him  to  inrite  her  to  take  dtolter 
under  bis  roof,  and  erentnally  to  oflhr  her  the  loan  of  an  Umbrelia.  Of  coarse,  the  gallant 
banker  called  for  it  the  next  daj,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  accidentally  made,  soon  ripened 
into  mutual  affection.  This  q)ecies  of  Umlwella  courtship  has  been  immortalized  in  a  song, 
of  which  we  will  venttire  to  quote  a  verse  or  two. 

It  appears  that  a  certain  Simon  and  the  Lady  of  hia  aflbctions  were  walking  out  one  day,  and 
the  Si^n  had  long  wished  to  reveal  hia  love,  bnt  his  innate  modesty  had  jnevented  him.  The 
desired  oi^jiortanity  was  thns  afforded  : — 

"It  •ooeeamS  ■■  Oitjr  did  walk, 

And  view'd  eaak  vala  wSowerv ; 

As  SteoD  kgr  bw  rids  dU  stalk, 

IMand  ths  iky  looksd  sbowtry : 
tbs  rate  saM  to  her  like  a  dru(, 

Whao  leodly  he  did  bellow ; 

‘  Leak  here,  aiy  love,  we  ean  be  mac, 
rvs  broaght  a aiee  ambrella.’  " 

Simon,  takingadvaalage  of  the  sitaatioa,  is  emboldened  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  ml^  lips  of 
his  inamorata,  for  whieh  ottuee,  eonira  bourn  mom,  he  was  thus  punished  ; — 

"  She  bloih’(L— the  rate  went  off,  and  be 
Th’  umbreHa  eloaed  for  draining  : 

‘  Oh  don’t,’  layi  she,  ‘  I  plainly  see 
Jl  koin't  Ifft  of  raining.* " 

The  process  is  so  peculiarly  pleasing  to  both  parties  concerned,  that  Simon  soon  gains  hw 
consent  to  become  his  bride,  and — 

"  The  wedding -mom,  no  time  to  waste 
He  rose  before  ’twas  yet  day  ; 

And,  Just  as  if  to  please  hsr  taste,  ~ 

It  was  a  shocking  wet  day. 

They  merried  were,  had  ehildrea  dear. 

Eight  roand-fseed  little  follows : 

And,  strange  to  relate  the  whole  of  the  eight. 

Ware  marked  with  ombrellasl " 

Who  would  be  wlthont  an  UmbruUa,  when  it  may  poesiUy  lead  to  the  etyoyiaent  of  such  an 
hoar  of  bliss  as  that  which  Simon  eqjoyed  dorii^  the  lainT  SanKiee,  for  instanee,  he  had  not 
been  so  foreaightsd  as  to  boy  an  UssbreUa,— would  his  wishes  tove  been  so  speedily  crowned 
with  succeasT  We  trow  not 

We  have  also  been  able  to  preserve  a  preoioos  relic  of  on  ancientditty,  though,  unftwiunate- 
ly,  we  have  not  been  able  to  complete  it  The  verse  to  which  we  allude  appears  to  be  the 
opening  stanza.  We  draw  onr  reader's  attention  more  especially  to  the  hajqpijuasof  the  rhyme, 
^  the  aj^parent  elMticUy  of  Eogliah  wcads  to  accommodate  themselves  to  any  circumstancea, 

"  I  mat  her  to  Long  Asst, 

A-tokiogsfn  wslk; 

^  I  soon  did  overtske  her, 

And  nnto  her  did  talk. 

I  held  my  rmbe-e-rell  ow 

1V>  riiield  her  from  the  rsta ; 
to|s^)  ‘BtfsiM,  yon  follow  I’ 

And  tsnsd  down  8t.  Msrtte’s  lege 
Charm,- 

Oh,  this  love,  this  love,  this  love, 

Will  lend  me  to  disgrace : 

Ver  Mias  Love,  my  pretty  dove, 

»nt  the  door  step  te  aqr  foae  1 » 

.  We  are  nnable  to  slide-whether  the  course  of  true  love  ran  smooth  in  this  instance,  but  iVom 
the  apparent  lamentable  nature  of  the  ditty  we  are  afraid  we  must  decide  in  the  negative. 
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A  wonbj  little  Frenchman  of  our  acquaintance  was  ordered  b/  bis  medical  man  to  take  a 
course  of  shower  batha  Such  things  being  unknown  to  him  in  his  fatherland,  be  of  course 
found  the  first  essay  remarkably  unpleasant,  but  with  native  ingenuity  he  soon  discovered  a 


I'emcdy.  On  our  asking  him  how  he  liked  the  hydropathic  system,  he  replied,  “  CMi,  mus  e’est 
charmant,  mon  ami ;  I  always  take  my  parapluie  wid  me  into  de  bath.” 

The  Umbrella  has  been  most  successfully  introduced  on  the  stage.  What,  for  instance,  would 
Paul  Pry  have  been  without  that  valuable  implement  for  which  to  inquire  with  his  stereotyped 
“  Hope  1  don’t  intrude  ?  ”  Mrs.  Gamp  again,  with  her  receptacle  for  unconsidered  trifles,  can¬ 
not  be  realized  apart  from  her  Umbrella.  And  then,  again,  those  hired  wtuters  who  come  into 
our  houses  with  an  Umbrella  of  graceful  proportions,  and  emerge  towards  the  small  hours  with 
a  most  plethoric  parapluie  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  regaling  on  the  good  things  as  well  as 
its  master.  What,  again,  would  the  ex-King  6f  the  French  have  been  without  Ati  Umbrella,  that 
huge  mass  of  gingham  which  was  so  familiar  to  Parisian  visitors  in  the  hands  of  the  Citizen 
Ring — or  the  Iron  Duke,  whose  Umbrella  always  formed  part  of  his  personal  belongings  ? 

It  used  to  appear  to  ns  a  comical  eight  in  that  same  City  of  Paris  to  sec  the  National  Guard 
going  to  ekercise  with  a  musket  in  one  hand  and  an  Umbrella  in  the  other,  and  we  dare  say  it 
was  a  very  sensible  plan  after  all,  and  might  have  been  imitated  with  success  before  Sebasto¬ 
pol.  This  circumstance,  ioo,  may  throw  a  light  on  a  hitherto  obscure  passage  in  Macbeth 
where  Birnham  Wood  moves  to  Dunsinane — for  it  is  just  possible  that  the  soldiers  cut  down  the, 
branches  to  serve  them  as  a  ^otection  from  the  rain.  We  throw  out  this  as  a  hint  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kean. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soldier  is  strictly  forbidden  from  carrying  an  open  Um¬ 
brella,  unless  he  is  accompanied  by  a  civilian  or  »  lady.  A  worthy  corporal,  on  one  occasion, 
was  sent  to  fetch  an  Umbrella  his  Major’s  >  lady  had  left  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  her  lap-dog  for  an  airing.  On  the  road  home  a  violent  shower  came  on,  and  to  avoid 
committing  a  breach  of  regulations,  he  tucked  the  dog  under  his  arm,  which  was  contained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ideas,  in  both  the  above  categories,  put  up  the  Umbrella,  and  marched  very 
comfortably  to  barracks. 

With  one  more  charateristio  anecdotes  we  will  close  our  budget  One  evening,  while  Row¬ 
land  Hill  was  preaching,  a  shower  came  on,  and  his  chapel  was  speedily  filled  with  devotees. 
With  that  peculiar  sarcastic  intonation  which  none  could  assume  so  successfully  as  himself,  ha 
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quietly  remarked,  “My  brethren,  I  hare  often  heard  that  religion  oan  be  made  a  bat 
thia  ia  the  lint  oocaaion  on  which  I  ever  knew  it  conld  be  oonrerted  intoan  CMnOa.” 


THE  DEVOTED. 

■T  CBAKLBB  8WAIN. 


I  hear  the  organ’s  mellow  peal 
Swelling  the  vast  cathedral  ronnd ; 

Bnt  itiU  a  voice  my  soul  doth  feel 
Cornea  np  between  me  and  that  aonndt 
I’m  circled  by  a  world  that  lives 
Within  my  heart,  whose  day  or  night 
Is  snoh  as  thy  dear  presence  gives.^ 

If  fled,  ’tis  dark— if  near,  ’tis  light. 

I  know  the  bondage  that  detains— 

I  feel  that  I’m  no  longer  free ; 

Yet  to  my  heart  I  clasp  my  chains, 
Content  to  be  enthrall’d  by  thee  I 

n. 

I  cannot  think  as  I  have  thought, 

A  power,  ’tia  fruitless  to  deflne. 

Hath  to  my  soul  a  vision  brought— 

A  presence — with  a  voice  like  thine  1 
It  comes  beside  me  unawares— 

It  steps  between  ms  and  the  shrine ; 

I  clasp  my  hands  to  breathe  my  prayera. 
Yet  say— “  I’m  tAint,  for  tvtr  tkint!” 
fNt,  where  hath  fled  the  tranquil  hour, 
Tbs  freedom  never  more  to  be? 

Time  seems  but  like  a  withered  flower, 
And  life  a  void  till  cheered  by  thee  I 
MANOBSSTmt.  England,  Dee.,  1M7. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT.  OF  THE  SENATE. 


OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORKINGS  OF  AMERICAN  POLmOANS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS,  As. 


UCTTBH  laXVlli.  Pursaant  to  the  above  notice,  the  largeat 

xir^gMivtk*proceMng,.fiiu  OtmomMeOm.  most  reepecUble  Democratic  meeting  ever 

iciUiM  In  Domiim0mne,  ie  ehcma  Mtoau  to  BaW-  held  in  Downingville  aaembled  at  7  o’clock, 
■Mr*,  and  to  decide  on  (k€  PmUmcf.  and  filled  the  flchool-booM  chock  full. 

DowHcramu,  Statoof  Ibtno,  )  Jotkua  Downing,  Eiq^  Poatmaster,  (Uncle 

Fabnurr  9,  m2.  /  Joshua,)  was  unanimoiuljanKHnted  chairman. 

The  following  notice  was  posted  up  bright  »nd  Mr.  Seth  Stiles,  (schoolmaster,)  was  chosen 
kd  early  yesterday  morning,  on  the  meetin  secretary.  Uncle  Joshua  took  the  chair  amid 
kuse,  and  on  the  centre  school-house,  and  on  the  cheers  of  the  meetin.  He’s  always  been 
ill  Jcdinson’s  store :  chidrman  of  the  Democracy  this  thirty  years. 

.  .  So  he  knew  what  he  bad  to  depend  upon,  and 

'‘NOTICE— Dtuooun  Asocsi  I  ,  ,  „  T.  .  , 

^  come  prepared  for  it  Aunt  Kesiah  had 

Th«  Dnnoerati  of  DowningTill*,  w<(koii(  duMnctoon  t  i  . 

1.  r^iuMted  to  mMt  at  th.  cMt.*  «>hool.houM  co“*>e^  *11  down  smooth,  and  he  wore 

-Borrow  oreniiig,  Fobmary  9,  at  btbi  o'clock,  to  111*  fuT  kat  and  go-to-meetin  coat  The  chair- 
ttia  the  qacction  about  the  next  Proddoocr,  and  man  put  ou  his  spectacles  and  read  the  notice 
10000  a  Delogato  to  tbo  Baltimore  Conrontioo.  Tho  calling  the  meetin,  and  Bays  he,  “  Crentle- 
•T'  “*”“*™*  ^ men  and  fellow-Democrate,  the  important  bosi- 

kolo  Domocraer  of  all  partioo  U  eapeetally  isqdeatod  ’  ,  *7  , 

attond.  Th.  intorort  of  th.  country  and  th.  Dmo-  ”««  we  have  before  US  seems  to  be  to  settle 
attc  party  ii  at  itako.  Ther.for»,  com.  on.,  com.  the  <][uestion  about  the  next  Preddency,  and 
i  And  it  la  oxpMtmi  that  .very  tm.  Democrat  will  ehoose  a  delegate  to  Baltimore.  As  there  is 
IT.  all  party  prqiadloe.  at  hooM.  two  Iwanches  to  the  business,  which  shall  we 

'Br  OBDSB  or  ta  DnoesAno  Tows  ComiTTn.”  take  bold  of  first  f 
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Doetcr  IMggt.  I  iiiot«  tint  we  take  tke 
queetion  of  Preeideaej  flret,  m  8mt  cones 
flrst  in  the  notice,  end  I  take  it  that  is  the 
main  question. 

Chairman.  If  that  is  your  minds,  gentlemen, 
you  will  please — 

BUI  Jahnton,  (in  a  sharp,  load  voice.)  Hold 
on  there.  Squire,  or  Mr.  Ghtannao,  I  aboaM 
say ;  don’t  pat  that  ere  questfen  yta,  for  Fve 
got  something  to  say  lint  I  don’t  tiiink  that 
would  be  the  best  way  to  goto  work.  Fee  no 
notion  of  taking  hold  of  the  poker  at  tae  hot 
end.  Let  ns  go  to  work  and  choose  a  Dele¬ 
gate  first,  while  we  are  cool,  and  go  into  the 
Presideney  arterwardr.  We  am  all  qniet  nod 
unanimoas  now,  and  H  is  the  largest  HMetlng 
of  the  Demoaraey  that  we’ve  ever  had  since 
Old  Hickory’s  second  term.  It  looks  as  if  the 
good  Old  Hickory  times  was  coming  back 
again,  and  the  Democracy  of  tae  country  will 
once  more  be  on  its  legs.  Mow,  I  say,  seeing 
we’ve  got  into  a  tittle  clear  smooth  water, 
don’t  let  ns  rile  it  The  next  Presideocy  is  a 
ticklish  question,  and  if  we  begin  te  stk  it 
may  be'it  ’ll  be  bard  work  to  see  bottom. 

Ther^ore,  Squire,  I  move  that  we  begin  our . 
business  ’tother  eend  foremost ;  and  I  move 
that  we  choose  Major  Jack  J)owning  for  our 
Delegate  to  Baltimore. 

Chairman.  If  that  is  yoor  minds,  gentlemen, 
you  will  please  to — 

Solomon  Jona,  (trader  at  the  upper  comer, 
and  nateial  enemy  to  Bill  Johnson,  trader  at 
the  lower  comer,)  Hr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
motion  wont  pass.  I  didn’t  come  here  to  be 
ketched  in  an  abolition  trap,  and  I  wont  be  if 
I  can  help  it.  I  don’t  want  no  underhand 
work,  and  1  sbant  take  a  step  on  the  read  till 
I  can  read  on  the  guideboard  where  it’s  going 
to.  Before  we  ehooss  a  Delegate,  I  want  to 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do.  Let  the  work 
be  chalked  out  beforehand,  and  then  choose 
the  best  man  to  do  it  I’m  a  Desaoerat  of  the 
Jackson  stamp,  but  I  alnt  no  AboUtiuniat  1 
always  went  for  Jackson,  and  will  always  go 
for  1^  soeceesors  as  long  aa  th^  follow  in  Us 
footsteps.  I  always  went  for  Van  Buren  as 
long  as  he  followed  in  Jackson’s  footsteps ;  bat 
when  he  turned  Abolitioo  I  don’t  go  for  him 
no  more,  nor  his  sen  John,  neither. 

BUI  Johmon.  Squire,  I  wish  yon  to  pat  asy 
question,  to  chocoe  M^Jor  Jack  Dawning  to 
Baltimore.  If  we  can’t  tmet  him  as  a  good 
Jackson  Democrat,  there  is  n’t  a  aaaa  in  the 
Unhsd  States  that  wa  can  trust  Ha  waa  al¬ 


ways  the  old  Ginsral’s  right  band  man.  And 
as  for  AbUltion  tnqia,  I  wish  Mr.  Jones’s  store 
was  as  free  foom  rum-traps  and  gin-traps  as  I 
am  from  Abolition  traps — 

SohmonJanm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  order.  I  want  to  know,  before  be 
goes  any  farther,  whetiier  this  is  a  temperance 
meeting  or  a  Democratic  nmeting  T  * 

BUI  Johruon.  It  is  as  mneh  of  a  Temperance 
meeting  as  it  is  an  AboliUon  meeting.  If  Mr. 
Janes  faringa  in  AboliUoa,  I’ve  jest  as  good  a 
right  to  faring  in  Temperance.  And  as  for 
traps,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  undertakes  to  talk 
about  AboUtion  traps,  I’U  jest  let  him  knoqr 
the  war  can  be  carried  into  Africa.  Yes,  air, 
the  boot  te  decidedly  on  ’tother  leg.  The  tr^ 
is  all  On  ’tother  aide,  sir ;  all  on  the  slavery 
aide.  I’m  a  good  Jackson  Democrat ;  but 
I’ve  na  notion  of  being  ketched  in  a  slavery 
trap.  And  that'a  why  I  want  to  eend  a  Dele¬ 
gate  to  BaltioMMo  that  we  can  depend  upon 
such  aa  Major  Dining ;  one  that’ll  keep  us 
oat  of  the  slavery  trap.  For,  1  tell  yon,  air, 
the  Souti)  has  got  the  slavery  tnq>  set  all  over 
the  country,  and  covered  with  a  good  many 
pieces  of  idy  tmnpting  bait  There’s  a  bit  of 
nice-flavored  Buchanan  bait  here,  and  a  strong 
Cass  bait  there,  and  a  little  Douglas  bait  far¬ 
ther  along,  and  a  fat  Houston  bait  out  yonder, 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  pan  there’s  a  myste¬ 
rious  bit  of  Butler  bait,  nicely  rolled  in  meal 
— yes,  sir,  all  rolled  in  meal,  and  what’s  mmre, 
to  make  it  emj  to  swallow,  it's  rubbed  over 
with  a  little  Van'Baren  oiL  Now,  sir,  I  dont 
swallow  none  of  them  baits,  and  no  man  dont 
get  my  vote  for  President  without  be  gpmes 
right  up  to  the  chalk  flrst,  and  declares  up  and 
that  down  that  be  isn’t  no  slavery  man. 

Doctor Briffg*.  Mr. Chairman, it eeems tome 
neighbor  Johnson  has  got  bold  of  the  JhX  «i«d 
qf  Ih*  pektr,  after  all,  and  has  fairly  got  to  stir¬ 
ring  Ike  Pretedeney  with  it,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  So  that  my  motion  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  Presidency  first  seems  tv  be  carried  with- 
eut  being  put  to  vole.  Now,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  sec 
that  Mr.  Jenpe  and  Mr.  Johnson  agree  exactly 
in  one  thing,  that  is,  that  they  wont  nei¬ 
ther  of  ’em  move  a  atep  in  the  dark,  nor  stir 
an  inch  till  they  know  where  Uiey  are  gmng 
to.  Mr.  Jones  wont  vote  for  a  Delegate  till 
ha  knsars  his  man,  and  knows  exactly  what 
that  Delegate  te  going  :to  do.  And  Mr.  John¬ 
son  woist  vote  for  a  Pieaident  till  be  knows 
hte  man,  and  knows  he’s  all  right,  and  isn’t  no 
slavery  man. 
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SoUtmm  Janet.  Nor  I  wont  vote  for  no  Fre- 
Bident  till  I  know  he’s  all  right,  and  is  n’t  no 
Abolitionist  , 

John  Rdbmaon.  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  I  wont 
vote  for  no  President  that  isn’t  a  friend  to 
Cuba.  If  a  lot  of  fellers  is  a  mind  to  go  and 
help  Cuba  get  her  Independence,  1  say  1  dont 
want  a  President  that’ll  be  dogging  after  ’em 
.and  stopping  of  ’em. 

Sargent  Joel  Downing,  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I’ve  made  np  my  mind  not  to  vote 
for  any  man  for  President  that  wont  go  for 
Koesnth,  clear  np  to  the  hub,  and  stand  ready 
to  fight  the  Russian  Bear  if  he  meddles  with 
Hungary.  I  say  freedom  is  the  right  of  every 
body,  and  I  go  for  it ;  and  I  want  a  President 
that’ll  go  for  it,  too,  up  to  fifty-four  forty  and 
fight,  if  it  can’t  be  got  without.  I  call  that 
good  Jackson  doctrine.  Old  Hickory  would 
go  for  it  if  he  was  alive,  and  the  Democracy 
must  see  that  he  has  a  successor  that’ll  go  for 
it  now.  That’s  the  foundaljpn  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  principle ;  freedom  for  every  body. 

Solomon  Jonet.  Freedom  for  every  body,  is 
it  T  I  want  to  know  if  the  gentleman  means 
freedom  for  the  niggers  south  of  Mason  and  . 
Dixon’s  line?  If  he  does,  I  pronounce  him  a 
bloody  Abolitionist  and  no  Democrat.  '' 

Sargent  Joel.  I  said  freedom  for  every  body, 
and  I’ll  stick  to  it  You  can't  split  a  hair ; 
nobody  can’t  split  hairs  now  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
dead.  And  yon  can’t  split  a  principle ;  and  I 
say  the  foundation  of  the  Democratic  princi¬ 
ple  is  freedom  for  every  body,  and  I’ll  stick 
to  it  And  I  want  a  President  that  will  carry 
tbaWprinciple  out  straight  on  all  sides,  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  every  where  else.  And  when  we 
choose  our  Delegate  to  Baltimore,  I  shall  move 
to  give  him  instructions  to  vote  for  a  Kossuth 
candidate  for  the  Presidency, 

Solomon  Jonet.  Then,  sir,  you  are  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist,  and  your  candidate  will  be  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist  and  the  whole  South  will  be  agin  you ; 
and  you’ll  find,  if  yon  can’t  split  hairs,  you 
can  split  the  country,  and  the  whole  Democ¬ 
racy  will  be  tom  to  fiioders,  and  we  shall  lose 
all  the  offices. 

Sargent  JoeL  I  don’t  fight  for  offices,  I  fight 
for  liberty ;  freedom  for  every  body :  that's 
ray  motto. 

Deacon  Snow.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  caution  our  Democratic  brethren  not 
to  be  too  rash.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
President  that  will  be  prudent,  and  not  get  us  ' 
into  any  tangling  alliances  with  other  nations, 
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and  will  carry  out  the  safe  neutrality  doctrines 
laid  down  1y  Washington. 

Doctor  Briggt,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem  to 
be  going  all  round  Robin  Hood’s  bam,  but  I 
don’t  see  os  we  are  any  where  near  coming  to 
the  point  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  the  way 
we  should  go  is  as  plain  as  the  road  to  mill. 

Is  this  a  Democratic  meeting  ?  And  are  we  all 
Democrats  T  That’s  the  question.  If  we  are 
all  Democrats,  then  of  coarse  we  all  wailt  a  , 
Democratic  Frerident;  and  we  ought  to  fix 
ourselves  on  that  point,  and  not  be  lo<dring 
round  for  any  other  nails  to  bang  OUr  hats  on. 
Therefore,  I  move  that  we  instract  our  Dele¬ 
gate  to  Baltimore  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for 
President  that  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  all  found  DemoeraUe  prtnofUt. 

Chairman.  Are  you  ready  for  that  question  T 
If  that  is  your  minds,  gentlemen,  please — 

Solomon  Jonet.  Mr.  Cheerman,  I  oppose  that 
motion,  and  before  it’s  put  I  want  to  know 
what  it  sound  Democratic  principles.  I  want 
to  know  if  abolition  is  one  of  ’em? 

Dill  Johnton.  And  I  want  to  know  if  slave¬ 
ry  is  one  of  ’em. 

Sargent  Jod.  And  I  want  to  know  if  Rus¬ 
sia’s  tramplin’  down  Hungary  is  one  of  ’em? 

John  Robinton.  And  I  want  to  know  if  Cu- 
1)8  is  one  of  ’em  ? 

Deacon  Snow.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
about  Democratic  principles,  and  there  don’t 
seem  to  be  much  chance  of  doing  any  thing  till 
these  matters  ore  settled,  I  move  that  Squire 
Downing,  our  venerable  Chrirman,  shall  make 
a  plain  full  statement  to  this  meeting  of  all 
the  sound  Democratic  principles ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  something  to  go  by. 

[This  was  seconded  all  round,  and  Uncle 
Joriiua,  coloring  a  little,  laid  his  specs  on  the 
desk,  and  got  np  out  of  his  chair.] 

Chairman.  Gentlemen  and  Democrats:  As 
for  the  Diraocratic  principle,  I  view  it  is  very 
important  we  should  have  a  fair  understand¬ 
ing  of  it.  for  it  is  the  vital  principle  of  the 
party,  and  without  it  we  can’t  hold  together. 

In  the  old  Gineral’s  time,  if  my  memory  sarvee 
me  right,  we  had  three  principles  to  go  ly : 
one  was  the  Bank,  and  one  was  the  Tariff,  and 
’tothcr  was  Internal  Improvementa  That  is 
to  say,  them  was  the  principles  we  had  to  fight 
agin.  Them  was  tbs  Whig  principles;  and 
the  DemocraUc  j^ihej^evras  to  fight  agin  the 
three  Khi|;  ptiocipiefi*  A;^  as  long  as  we 
t^t  wa.^^^  and  jgoi  the-  oflkes. 
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Bat  the  science  of  politics  has  adranced  a 
good  deal  in  these  latter  jears,  since  the  Gin- 
eral’s  time,  and  so  many  new  principles  are 
crowded  in,  helter  skelter,  that  we  get  kind  of 
confused  and  mixed  np.  I  don’t  think  they  do 
any  good.  Some  of  these  new  principles,  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  us  together,  seem  to  be  pretty 
likely  to  blow  us  apart  like  gunpowder.  But 
the  good  old  Jackson  principles  work  ’tother 
way ;  they  hold  us  together  like  wax,  and  give 
us  the  offices.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  safe¬ 
ly  say  we  go  agin  the  Bank,  we  go  agin  the 
Tariff,  and  we  go  agin  Internal  Improvements. 
And  I  think  our  Delegate,  to  Baltimore  diould 
be  instructed  to  stand  on  that  platform. 

BUI  Johnton.  I  move  that  we  amend  that 
platfprm  by  adding  that  we  go  agin  slavery. 

Solomon  Jokneon.  I  move,  Mr.  Cheerman, 
that  we  amend  it  by  adding  that  we  go  agin 
abolition. 

Sargent  Joel.  I  move  that  we  amend  it  by 
adding  that  we  go  agin  Russia. 

Chairman.  Shall  we  put  the  question  on  the 
platform  with  the  three  amendments  added 
to  it 

Deaeon  Smote.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  amend¬ 
ments  arc  added,  I  think  there’s  a  number  of 
other  amendments  that  ought  to  be  added  be¬ 
sides,  particularly  the  neutrality  doctrines  of 
Washington.  Therefme  I  move  that  we  ad¬ 
journ  this  meeting  for  one  week,  and  that  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  and  that  they 
report  to  the  next  meeting  a  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  containing  all  the  sound  simon-pure 
Democratic  principles. 

[Deacon  Snow’s  motion  was  put  and  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  Convention  adjourned.] 

Non,  from  Major  Jade  Demening  to  Mr.  Oalee 
tf  Sedan.— Mj  dear  old  friends,  I’ve  correcti- 
fied  the  minutes  of  Secretary  Stiles,  and  send 
it  to  you  to  publish,  to  let  our  Democratic 
brethren  all  over  the  country  know  that  we’ve 
made  a  rally  here  to  try  to  save  the  party, 
(which  you  know  we  thought  awhile  ago  was 
dead,)  and  so  fur  we’ve  met  with  very  encour¬ 
aging  success. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNIVO. 

liBTTBR  liXIX. 

DodefneeL  Preeeetimge  at  the  attjetarmed  meOmad’ 

Dmeerotic  ConeeMon  in  DommingmtU  to  atom  a 

DeUgate  toBoiiimcrt  ami  iertie  on  the  Prtnieneg. 

DownaOTnxs,  Dowa  bat,  in  Uia  State  of  Maine,  \ 
Mareh  10,  1863.  ,  / 

According  to  a  call  from  Uieek  Joelma,  the 
chairman,  posted  np  in  the  usual  places  that 


is,  on  the  meetindiouse,  and  on  the  center 
school-house,  and  on  Bill  Johnson’s  store — 
the  adjourned  meeting  from  February  9 
was  held  this  evening  in  the  center  school- 
house.  Democrats  all  on  hand,  vithout  die- 
timeSan  of  party,  and  the  school-house  chock 
full  before  seven  o’clock.  On  taking  the  ^ 
chair.  Unde  Joekua  called  the  meetin  to  order, 
and  addressed  them  as  follers  : 

“Gentlemen  and  feller-Democrats,  before 
we  take  up  the  business  of  the  evening,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  party,  and  to  lift  np  my 
warning  voice  against  duieione.  If  we  can’t 
come  together  like  brothers,  and  all  pqll  at 
(»e  end  of  the  rope  we’re  gone.  If  part  pulls 
at  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  part  pulls  at  ’tother 
end,  the  rope  snaps,  and  we  all  tumble  head 
over  heels  and  come  to  the  ground.  So  I 
hope,  feller  Democrats,  the  divisions  and  dis¬ 
putes  that  broke  out  in  our  last  meetin,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  wont  be  seen  to-night  I  say,  feller- 
Democrats,  if  we  mean  to  beat,  we  must 
harmonize,  as  Mr.  Richie  used  to  say ;  we 
must  harmoniie.  It’s  true  there’s  some  pretty 
hard  difficulties  in  our  way,  but  we  must  get 
round  cm.  When  I’m  ploughing  in  the  field 
with  a  smart  team,  and  see  a  hard  stump  right  in 
the  way,  I  know  better  than  to  go  straight  ahead, 
and  keep  the  plough  in,  and  stick  the  plough¬ 
share  right  among  the  roots,  and  tear  the 
plough  to  pieces.  But  what  do  I  do  ?  I  just 
run  the  plough  out  of  the  ground,  and  slip 
round  the  stump,  and  then  set  in  again  and 
go  along  as  smooth  as  ever.  And  so  when  I’m 
mowing  in  haying  time,  and  see  a  hornet’s 
nest  in  the  side  of  a  stump,  or  in  a  heap  of 
stones,  I  had  a  good  deal  rather  leave  a  little 
grass  standing  round  em  than  to  mow  np  so 
close  as  to  stir  cm  up  and  bring  the  whole 
swarm  out  round  my  eara  Now,  I  say,  feller- 
Democrats,  if  the  Democratic  party  would 
only  jest  keep  out  of  the  way  of  stumps  and 
hornet’s  nests,  we  could  get  along  smooth 
enough,  and  caity  the  day  any  time.  iBut  if 
we  are  agoing  to  run  our  ploughshare  into 
every  abolition  stump  that  stands  in  the  way, 
and  stick  our  scythe  into  every  davery  hornet’s 
nest  that  we  come  across,  the  jig  is  np  with 
us,  and  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  farm  at 
once  and  go  off  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  ketch 
codfish,  for  it  would  be  no  use  for  us  to  fish 
for  offices  any  longer  unless  we  can  'harmon- 
iae. 

“  (jrentlemen,  that  distinguished  old  Demo- 
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crat  of  Penneylvania,  Mr.  Buchanan,  lately  question  of  tue  Presidency  first  And  I  still 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Democrats  of  Baltimore  ;  think  we  ought  to  discuss  that  natter,  and 
it  was  dated  the  23d  of  February ;  it  was  a  have  a  &ir  understanding  about  it,  before  we 
great  letter ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  great  uhoose  our  delegate  to  Baltimore.  However, 
man.  In  that  letter  he  says  :  '  There  has  in  these  times  1  go  for  harmony,  and  for  the 

seldom  been  a  period  when  the  Democratic  sake  of  harmony  I  withdraw  the  motion,  and 
party  of  the  country  was  in  greater  danger  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  delegate, 
of  suffering  a  defeat  than  at  the  present  mo-  [The  motiou  was  then  put  by  tho  chairman, 
ment.’  And,  gentlemen,  a  Democratic  mem-  and  Major  Downing  was  elected  delegate  to 
ber  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Olds,  made  a  Baltimore  by  the  unanmau$  vote  of  theConven- 
speech  in  the  House  the  5th  of  this  month,  in  tion,  followed  by  three  cheers.] 
which  he  says :  ‘  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  free  to  Chairman.  There,  feller-Democrats,  is  an 
acknowledge  as  a  national  Democrat  that  I  example  of  harmony.  That  shows  ns  what  we 
am  humiliated  at  the  bickerings  exhibited  by  can  do  when  we  all  pull  together.  If  we  can 
prominent  Democrats  upon  this  floor.’  Gen-  only  make  the  Democrats  all  over  the 
tlemen,  these  handwritings  on  the  wall  show  us  country  pull  together,  we  shall  choose  our 
what  we  are  coming  to  if  we  don’t  harmonize.  President  jest  as  easy  as  we  have  our  delegate. 
Therefore,  I  hope  we  shall  set  an  example  of  Doetor  Briggi.  In  order  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
harmony  here  to-night  that  will  send  a  thrill  man,  we  must  fix  on  the  right  candidate.  Anp 
through  the  whole  country  from  Maine  to  I  hope  we  shall  now  have  a  full  and  free  dis- 
Tcxas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Califomy.’  cussion,  lay  down  our  platform  of  Democratic 
TJMe  Jb^ua  sot  down,  and  the  meetin  give  principles,  and  then  examine  the  candidates, 
three  cheers  for  the  harmony  qf  the  Demoenxtic  and  see  who  is  the  best  man  to  stand  on  our 
party.  platform. 

BSl  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  renew  Chairman.  Well,  yes,  Doctor,  you  are  about 

the  motion  that  I  made  at  the  last  meeting,  right  in  theory,  but  sometimes  practice,  in 
that  we  choose  Mtyor  Jack  Downing  for  our  order  to  get  along,  has  to  be  different  from 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  theory.  I’m  an  old  Democrat,  as  you  all 

Doctor  Brigge.  My  motion  was  before  that,  know,  and  Pve  asea  bow  things  hM  worked 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  was,  that  we  take  op  the  this  forty  yean.  Now,  ay  own  opinion  is, 
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that  the  first  and  the  main  thing  b  to  pick  out 
the  man  that  we  eon  elect,  and  not  bother  mnch 
about  principles.  It  is  n’t  principles  that  gives 
os  the  offices,  but  the  man ;  and  we  most  elect 
our  man,  or  get  no  offices.  The  Dimocratic 
principles  can  be  regulated  after  we  agree  on 
our  man,  for  they  are  all  very  simple  and  plain. 
And  the  fewer  the  better.  In  Gineral  Jack- 
son’s  time  we  did  n’t  have  but  three.  One 
was  the  Bank,  and  one  was  the  TarilT,  and  one 
was  Internal  Improvements.  Them  you  know 
was  the  Whig  principles,  and  them  was  the 
ones  we  bad  to  fight  agin.  And  I  don’t  think 
we  can  .  do  any  better  than  to  stand  on  the 
same  ground  now.  I’ve  thought  for  some 
years  past  that  all  Dimocratic  principles  might 
be  reduced  down  to  one  plain  simple  principle, 
e^nAth&tia,  to  fyht  agin  the  Whige.  That  is  the 
safest  and  most  important  principle  in  the 
whole  Dimocratic  creed.  And  it  is  one  that  is 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  easy  to  rally  the 
party  upon.  The  Whigs  may  bother  about  as 
many  principles  as  they  are  a  mind  to ;  we  no 
need  to  have  but  one.  We  may  Iwing  em  all 
under  one  rule,  and  that  is,  to  fight  agin  the 
Whigs.  We  are  agin  the  Bank,  and  agin  the 
Tariff,  and  agin  Internal  Improvements,  be¬ 
cause  them  are  Whig  doctrines.  Now,  let  us 
follow  out  the  same  rule,  and  wherevw  the 
Whigs  go  for  abolition  we  must  fight  agin 
abolition,  wherever  the  WI)Igs  go  for  slavery 
we  must  fight  agin  slavery.  If  we  stick  to 
this  rule  through  thick  and  thin,  and  only 
•tick  together,  there’s  no  danger ;  we  shall  carry 
every  thing  all  afore  us. 

Dortor  Briggs.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there’s  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  what  yon 
say.  And  I  go  for  harmony  ;  so  I  move  we 
go  according  to  your  plan,  and  pick  out  a 
candidate  that  we  can  elect,  and  fix  up  the 
principles  afterwards ;  for,  jest  as  you  say, 
what  good  will  the  principles  do  ns  if  we  don’t 
elect  our  candidate?  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  are  postmaster,  and  have  all  the  papers  at 
your  office,  and  know  bow  things  get  along,  I 
move  that  you  name  over  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  and  tell  us  how  they  stand,  so 
we  may  see  which  is  the  strongest,  and  go  in 
for  him. 

Chairman.  Well,  as  to  that,  all  the  Sta^ 
hasn’t  put  up  their  candidates  yet,  but  a  good 
many  of  em  has,  and  some  of  em  I  can  name 
over.  There’s  New  York,  she  puts  up  Gover¬ 
nor  Marcy ;  and  Penn^lvany  puts  up  Mr. 
Buebanan ;  and  Michigan  puts  up  Gineral 


Cass ;  and  Kentucky  puts  up  Gineral  Butler ; 
and  Illinois  puts  up  Judge  Douglas ;  and  In¬ 
diana  puts  up  Gineral  Lane  ;  and  Texas  puts 
up  Gineral  Houston.  And  I  spoee  there  may 
be  more  that  I  don’t  think  of  now,  but  these 
is  some  of  the  foremost  ones.  The  Dimocratic 
Be  view,  printed  in  New  York,  that  is  thought 
to  take  the  lead  in  these  matters,  divides  these 
candidates  into  two  classes,  the  old  class  and 
the  young  class ;  or,  as  some  of  the  papers  calls 
em.  Old  f\>gies  and  Young  America.  The  Old 
Fogy  Class  is  Governor  Marcy,  and  Gineral 
Cass,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Gineral  Butler, 
and  Gineral  Houston.  And  the  Young  Ame¬ 
rica  class  is  Judge  Douglas.  And  the  Dimo-' 
cratic  Review  goes  in  decidedly  for  this  last 
class. 

Deaeon  Snoto,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  our  venerable  chairman  about 
Judge  Douglas,  as  to  whether  he’s  the  right 
man  for  us,  and  whether  we  better  go  in  for 
him  along  with  the  Dimocratic  Review. 

Chairman.  As  to  that,  I  can  only  say  Judge 
Douglas  is  a  mere  boy  yet,  only  about  forty 
years  old,  and  some  folks  thinks  he  better 
tarry  at  Jericho  till  his  beard  is  grown.  There 
is  good  mettle  in  him :  but  let  him  wait  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  longer,  and  then  maybe 
it  will  do  to  begin  to  talk  about  him. 

Deacon  Snow.  That’s  correct.  I  move  we 
pass  over  the  Yonug  America  class,  and  take 
up  the  Old  Fogies. 

Chairman.  We)l>  what  say  to  Governor 
Marcy  ?  Our  Dimocratic  brethren  will  please 
to  express  their  minds  freely.  In  order  to 
harmonize  we  must  know  each  other’s  opin¬ 
ions. 

Sargent  JeM~ Downing.  I’ve  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  what  Governor  Marcy  is  a  good 
sound  sort  of  a  Dimocrat,  and  has  done  good 
service  in  the  party,  but  I  think  that  patch  on 
his  trouses  has  done  the  job  for  him,  so  he’ll 
never  get  over  it  If  we  undertake  to  run 
him,  we  shall  get  lick’d,  that's  all. 

Chairman.  Well,  how  will  Mr.  Buchanan 
do  ?  He’s  a  strong  candidate,  and  lately  got 
a  majority  in  the  Dimocratic  Convention  ot 
Pennsylvany,  in  spite  of  Gineral  Cass,  who 
did  n’t  get  half  so  many  votes  as  he  did. 

Deacon  Snow.  The  greatest  thing  I  know 
agin  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  that  I’ve  heard  be  was 
once  an  old  Federalist  If  that’s  the  case,  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  vote  for  him ;  and,  moreover, 
If  there’s  the  least  tidnt  of  Federalism  about 
him,  Mr.  Richie  will  be  sure  to  fight  agin  him 
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tooth  and  nail  So  there  woold  n’t  be  no 
chance  to  elect  him.  ~ 

Chairman.  Well,  there’s  Gineral  Cass,  bow 
does  he  stand  T  Is  there  anj  reason  why  be 
would  n’t  run  well  T 

Sargent  Joel  Downing.  Hr.  Chairman,  I  don’t 
want  to  be  too  particular,  and  I  aint  hard  to 
please ;  but  Gineral  Cass,  I  don’t  think,  would 
run  better  than  some  one  of  the  others.  And, 
besides,  he’s  got  off  the  true  Dimocratic  plat¬ 
form,  and  would  n’t  come  under  jour  rule,  to 
fight  agin  the  Whig*.  For  a  year  or  two  ago  he 
and  Gineral  Foote  and  some  others  went  off 
upon  a  slsmt  and  jined  Webster  and  Clay,  and 
got  up  the  Compromise.  We  can’t  call  that 
flghtin  the  Whigs.  The  Dimocrats  have  been 


a  good  deal  wrathy  about  it;  and  it  is  n’t  but 
a  little  Vhile  ago  I  see  a  Dimocratic  paper  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  calls  em  “  the  miserable 
set  of  ragamuffins  who  got  up'tbe  Union  party.” 
It  would  n’t  do  to  have  a  candidate  that  the 
Dimocratic  papers  can  talk  so  about  It 
would  n’t  produce  the  right  sort  of  harmony 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Dimocracy.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chainpan,  we  better  go  further,  if  we  fare 
worse. 

Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  then  there’s 
Gineral  Butler,  of  Kentucky.  He’s  sidd  to  be 
a  very  safe,  careful,  sound  Dimocrat ;  one  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  pick  any  flaws  in.  What 
say  to  him  ? 


Bill  Johnton.  [Mounting  on  a  l)ench  with 
two  or  three  papers  in  his  hand.]  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  Gineral  Butler  is  the  worst  candidate  of 
the  whole  lot  Ginerally  speaking,  he  is  n't 
nowhere ;  and  when  yon  do  happen  to  find 
him,  he  Is  n’t  never  in  the  right  place.  You 
remember,  rir,  at  our  last  meeting  1  described 
in  my  q>eech  the  Butler  bait  as  being  all 
nicely  rolled  in  meal  and  rubbed  over  with  a 
little  Van  Buren  oil.  Well,  sir,  since  then 
the  meal  has  been  shook  off;  the  Van  Buren 


oil  could  n’t  make  it  stick.  It’s  all  diook  off, 
and  shows  nothing  but  a  black  slavery  cat  A 
few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  in  Con¬ 
gress  called  Gineral  Butler  a  "mum  candi¬ 
date.”  That  straitened  him  out,  and  showed 
his  color,  and  one  of  his  friends  in  the  House 
read  a  letter  from  him  that  showed  he  went 
the  whole  hog  in  favor  of  the  "  ragamuffins’ 
compromise.”  Sir,  I  hold  that  letter  in  my 
hand,  and  in  it  Gineral  Butler  preaches  about 
the  compromise  like  a  Methodist  ministec  'He 
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myt :  "  It  is  as  thoagh  a  great  national  altar 
had  been  erected  in  onr  midst,  on  which  every 
lover  of  onr  common  country  is  invited  to  lay 
his  offering  ot  peace,  and  to  offer  up  his  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the 
continuance  of  the  inestimable  bleemngs  which 
we  epjoy  under  its  protection.”  Sir,  that  lan¬ 
guage  shows  that  he  is  n’t  fit  for  President ; 
it’s  enough  to  torn  the  whole  Dimocracy  agin 
him.  The  great  Dimocratic  paper  in  New 
York,  the  Evening  Poet,  that  was  in  favor  of 
him  awhiie  ago,  now  says :  “  We  cannot  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  skill  with  which  he  is 
playing  his  game  for  the  Presidency.” 

And  sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  the  Dimocratic 
Review,  the  great  organ  of  our'  party ;  and 
that  showsGineral  Butler  up  in  his  true  colors. 
It  says  he  is  n’t  nothing  nor  nobody ;  nothing 
but  “  a  mere  beaten  horse.”  It  says  the  coun¬ 
try  might  be  lost  “  before  Gineral  Butler  could 
get  an  idea  into  his  head,  or  a  word  out  of  it” 
The  Review  says:  “From  bis  aimost  totai 
lifelessness  in  public  affiurs,  it  was  denied  at 
the  last  Presidential  election,  even  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  that  he  was  a  Democrat  at  ail. 
•  •  •  And  General  Butler  went  to  the 
polls  in  1848  and  voted  for  himself,  to  prove 
his  own  Democracy.”  On  the  whole,  the  Re¬ 
view  says :  “  We  declare  him  made  up  of  fee¬ 
ble  negatives.”  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we 
skip  over  Gineral  Bntler,  and  take  np  the 
next  candidate. 

Deaeon  Snou.  I  wont  pretend  to  say  we  can 
do  any  thing  with  Gineral  Bntler ;  may  be  be 
is  out  of  the  question.  Bat  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  think  it  is  possible  the  Dimocratic  Re¬ 
view  has  n’t  exactly  done  him  justice. .  I  like 
to  see  fair  play  all  round.  Mr.  Breckenridgc, 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  Kentucky, 
made  a  speech  on  the  Presidency  a  few  days 
ago,  the  fourth  of  this  month,  if  I  mistake  not, 
and  he  declares  the  Dimocratic  Review  is 
“  full  of  gross  mivepresentations.”  I  will 
read,  with  your  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  speech :  “  There  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  full  of  talent,  full  of  activity,  a  particu¬ 
lar  partisan  and  friend — as  he  had  a  right  to 
be — of  a  particular  gentleman  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  PresideDcy.  That  gentle¬ 
man  went  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  upon  a 
political  pilgrimage  last  fall,  the  ol^t  of 
which  was,  I  suppose,  to  drive  General  Bntler 
from  his  own  scdl,  to  dishonor  him  at  borne, 
by  fastening,  upon  him  a  corrupt  political  in¬ 
trigue.  But  he  fiuled  in  his  object ;  and  came 


hack  and  bought  up  the  Democratic  ’^Review 
for  a  political  partisan  paper  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and,  with  no  names  at  the  mast-head) 
that  Review  is  now  pursuing  a  course  as  fatal 
to  the  Democratic  party  as  it  is  false  and  un¬ 
fair.” 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Union, 
onr  great  Dimocratic  organ  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  comes  out  agin  the  Democratic 
Review  about  as  bard  as  Mr.  Breckenridge. 
Jest  hea^  what  it  says:  “And  last,  but  not 
least,  among  the  numerous  organs  which  cre¬ 
ate  dissention  and  promote  discord,  is  the 
Democratic  Review.  This  periodical,  once  so 
elevated  in  its  objects,  descends  to  the  level 
of  mere  faction,  and  opens  its  batteries  upon 
all  the  prominent  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  happen  not  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
editor.  The  Union  paper  goes  on  to  give  the 
Democratic  Review  a  good  drubbing ;  it  says 
the  attack  upon  Gineral  Bntler  was  uncalled 
for,  and  is  insulting  to  the  people  of  Kentucky; 
and  the  Union  stands  up  for  the  class  of  Old 
Fogies  like  a  man.  But  as  Gineral  Butler  is 
such  a  disputed  candidate,  perhaps  we  better 
pass  along  to  the  next 

Chairman.  Well,  there’s  the  old  hero  of 
San  Jacinto  left,  Gineral  Houston,  of  Texas ; 
what  say  to  him  ?  He’s  said  to  be  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  Dimocracy,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  grain  of  Old  Hickory  about  him. 
What’s  the  reason  we  can’t  all  harmonic  upon 
him  ?  Gentlemen  will  please  to  speak  their 
minds. 

Stloman  Janet,  (Trader  at  the  upper  comer.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  old  Sam  Houston’s  hoes  can  be 
carried  in  short  order,  I  can  tell  ye.  The  fact 
,  is,  he’s  been  all  over  the  country,  giving  tem¬ 
perance  lectures  and  making  temperance 
speeches,  and  I  solemnly  swear  he  never  shall 
have  my  vote  as  long  as  there’s  any  strength 
in  brandy.  [Great  sensation.  Deacon  Sneat) 
called  the  speaker  to  order.}- 

Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  we’ve  been  , 
through  all  the  foremost  candidates,  and  there 
seems  to  be  difficulties  ali  round.  I  would 
call  upon  onr  respected  delegate  to  Baltimore, 
Mi(jor  Downing,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  political  matters,  to  give  us  his 
views.  Now,  he  has  seen  the  proceedings  this 
evening,  and  heard  the  Dimocracy  of  Down- 
ingville  express  their  sentimenta  I  would 
ask  him  what  coarse  he  will  feel  it  his  duty  to 
take  when  he  gets  into  the  Baltimore  Con¬ 
vention  ? 
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Major  Jack  Downmg.^Mt-  Chairman  and 
fellow-Democratt),  after  rctoming  you  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanka  for  the  honor  yon  have  conferred 
upon  me  this  evening,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
firom  the  instructiona  which  I  aeem  to  get  from 
this  meeting  to-night,  and  the  light  I  now  have 
on  the  subject,  I  should  feel  bound  to  propose 
to  the  Convention  to  take  a  gineral  vote  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  have  a  candidate  firom  the  Old 
Fogy  class,  or  the  Young  America  class.  If 
they  decide  in  favor  of  the  Old  Fogies,  I  should 
move  that  Governor  Marcy,  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  Gineral  Cass,  and  Gineral  Butler,  and 
Gineral  Houston  be  put  into  a  bat  and  shook 
up,  and  then  the  President  of  the  Convention 
draw  one  of  em  out.  And  whichever  come 
out  first,  the  Convention  should  unanimously 
gree  to  run  him,  and  ask  no  questions.  But 


if  they  should  decide  in  ihvor  of  the  Young 
America  class,  I  riiould  move  to  pat  Judge 
Douglas  into  the  hat,  and  rimke  him  up,  and 
draw  him  out,  and  agree  to  ran  him  at  all 
hazards.-*  [Here  three  cheers  were  given  for 
Mt^jor  Downing.] 

Chairman.  Gentlemen  and  feller-Dimocrats, 
if  it  be  your  minds  that  our  delegate.  Major 
Downing,  be  instructed  to  follow  his  own  in¬ 
structions,  please  to  say  aye. 

[The  question  was  carried  by  a  unanimous 
and  very  loud  vote.  And  after  three  more 
cheers  for  the  harmony  of  the  Democracy,  the 
meeting  a^ourned.] 

Copy  cf  the  SeercUay't  mwMtcs,  ttanmtd  and 
approvtdfor  the  prm  by 

lUJOB  JACK  DOWBCrO. 


THE  TOUGH  YARN. 

Major  grant  of  Massachusetts  was  re-  A  half  hour  thus  passed  imperceptibly  away, 
turning  home  from  Moosehead  Lake,  and  the  doctor  rose,  drew  his  wrapper  close 
where  he  had  been  to  look  after  one  of  his  about  him,  and  placed  his  cop  close  on  his 
newly-purchased  townships,  and  to  sell  stum-  head.  The  m^jor  looked  round  the  room  with 
page  to  the  loggers  'for  the  ensuing  winter,  an  air  of  uneasiness. 

when  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  snug  tavern  “  What,  going  so  soon.  Doctor !  Mo  more 
in  one  of  the  back  towns  of  Maine,  and  having  company  here  to-night,  think  t  Dull  business, 
been  to  the  stable,  and  seen  with  his  own  eyes  Doctor,  to  sit  alone  one  of  these  long  tedious 
that  his  horse  was  well  provided  with  hay  and  evenings.  Always  want  somebody  to  talk 
grain,  he  returned  to  the  bar-room,  laid  aside  with  ;  man  wasn’t  made  to  be  alone,  you 
bis  cloak,  and  took  a  seat  by  the  box  stove,  know.” 

which  was  waging  a  hot  war  with  the  cold  and  “  True,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  I  should  be 
raw  atmosphere  of  November.  spend  the  evening  with  you ;  but  I 

The  major  was  a  large,  portly  man,  well  to  have  to  go  three  miles  to  see  a  patient  yet  to- 
do  in  the  world,  and  loved  his  comfort.  Hav-  night,  and  it’s  high  time  I  was  off.  But  lack¬ 
ing  called  for  a  mug  of  hot  flip,  he  loaded  his  ily,  Major,  you  won’t  be  left  alone  after  all, 
long  pipe,  and  prepared  for  a  long  and  com-  ft>r  there  comes  Jack  Robinson,  driving  his 
fortable  smoke.  He  was  also  a  very  social  horse  and  wagon  into  the  yard  now  ;  and  I 
man,  and  there  being  but  one  person  in  the  presume  he’ll  not  only  spend  the  evening  with 
room  with  him,  he  invited  him  to  join  him  in  you,  but  stop  all  night 
a  tumbler  of  flip.  This  gentleman  was  Doc-  “  Well,  that’s  good  news,”  said  the  Mi^or, 
tor  Snow,  an  active  member  of  a  temperance  “  if  lie’ll  only  talk.  Will  he  talk,  doctor  V’ 
society,  and  therefore  he  politely  begged  to  “Talk?  Yes!  till  all  is  blue.  He’s  the 
be  excused ;  but  having  a  good  share  of  the  greatest  talker  you  ever  met  I’ll  tell  you 
volubility  natural  to  his  profesdon,  he  readily  what  ’tis.  Major,  I’ll  bet  the  price  of  your 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  major,  ans-  reckoning  here  to-night,  that  you  may  ask 
wered  many  of  his  inquiries  about  the  town-  him  the  most  direct  simple  question  yon  please, 
ships  in  that  section  of  the  State,  described  and  you  shan’t  get  an  answer  ftom  him  under 
minutely  the  process  of  lumbering,  explained  half  an  hour,  and  he  shidl  keep'  talking  a 
how  it  might  be  made  profitable,  and  showed  steady  stream  the  whole  time  too.” 
why  it  was  so  often  attended  with  great  losa  “  Done,”  said  the  major ;  “  ’tis  a  bet  Let  us 
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Mr.  Robinson,  following  up  his  own  thoughts 
so  earnestlj  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  heard 
the  remark  of  the  doctor,  “  there’s  something 
so  warming  and  so  nouridiing  in  hot  flip,  it 
seems  to  give  new  life  to  the  blood,  and  pots 
the  insides  all  in  good  trim.  And  as  for  cold 
weather,  it  will  keep  that  out  better  than  any 
double-milled  kersey  or  feamot  great  coat 
that  I  ever  see. 

“  I  could  drive  twenty  miles  in  a  cold  day 
with  a  good  mug  of  hot  flip  easier  than  I  could 
ten  miles  without  it  And  this  i»  a  cold  day, 
gentlemen,  a  real  cold  day,  there’s  no  mistake 
about  it  This  norwester  cuts  like  a  raaor. 
But'  tain’t  nothing  near  so  cold  as  ’twas 
a  year  ago,  the  twenty-eecond  day  of  this 
month.  That  day,  it  seemed  as  if  your  breath 
would  freeze  stiff  before  it  got  an  inch  from 
your  mouth.  I  drove  my  little  Canada  grey 
in  a  sleigh  that  day  twelve  miles  in  forty- 
flve  minutes,  and  froze  two  of  my  toes  on  my 
lame  leg  as  stiff  as  maggots.  Them  toes  chill 
a  great  deal  quicker  than  they  do  on  t’other 
foot.  In  my  well  days  I  never  froze,  the  cold¬ 
est  day  that  ever  blew.  But  that  cold  snap, 
the  twenty-  second  day  of  last  November,  if 
my  little  grey  hadn’t  gone  like  a  bird,  would 
have  done  the  job  for  my  poor  lame  foot.  When 
I  got  home  I  found  two  of  my  sheep  dead,  and- 
they  were  under  a  good  ehed,  too.  And  one 
of  my  neighbors,  poor  fellow,  went  into  the 
woods  after  a  load  of  wood,  and  we  found  him 
next  day  froze  to  death,  leaning  up  agiunst  a 
beech  tree  as  stiff  as  a  stake.  But  his  oxen 
was  alive  and  well.  It’s  very  wonderful  how 
much  longer  a  brute  critter  will  stan’  the  cold 
than  a  man  will.  Them  oxen  didn’t  even 
shiver.”  .. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  the  doctor,  standing  with 
his  back  towards  Mr.  Robinson,  “  perhaps  the 
oxw  had  taken  a  mug  of  hot  flip  before  they 
went  into  the  woods.” 

By  this  time  Major  Grant  began  to  feel  a 
little  suspicions  that  he  might  lose  his  bet, 
and  was  setting  all  bis  wits  to  work  to  fix  on 
a  question  so  direct  and  limited  in  its  nature, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  from  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  a  pretty  direct  answer.  He  had  thought 
flrst  of  making  some  rimple  inquiry  about 
the  weather  ;  but  he  now  felt  convinced  that, 
with  Mr.  Robinson,  the  weather  was  a  very 
copious  subject  He  bad  also  several  times 
thought  of  asking  some  question  in  relation  to 
the  beverage  they  were  drinking;  such  as, 
whether  MrRobinson  preferred  flip  to  hot  sling. 


And  at  flrst  he  could  hardly  perceive,  if  the 
question  were  put  directly,  how  it  could  fdl 
to  Ixring  out  a  direct  yes  or  na  But  the  dis¬ 
cursive  nature  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  eloquence  on 
flip  had  already  induced  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  in  another  direction  for  a  safe  and 
suitable  question.  At  last  he  thought  he 
would  make  his  inquiry  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Robinson’s  lameness.  He  would  have  asked 
the  cause  of  his  lameness,  but  the  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  the  cause  might  not  be 
clearly  known,  or  his  lameness  might  have 
been  produced  by  a  complication  of  causes,  that 
would  allow  too  much  space  for  a  reply. 
He  resolved,  thertfore,  simply  to  ask  him 
wheUier  his  lameness  was  in  the  leg  cw  in  the 
foot.  That  was  a  question  which  it  appeared 
to  him  required  a  short  answer.  For  if  it 
were  in  the  leg,  Mr.  Robinson  would  say  it 
was  in  his  leg ;  and  if  it  were  in  bis  foot,  he 
would  at  once  reply,  in  his  foot ;  and  if  it 
were  in  both,  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  say,  in  both  ?  and  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  end  of  the  story. 

Having  at  length  fully  made  up  his  mind 
08  to  the  point  of  attack,  he  prepared  for  the 
charge,  and  taking  a  careless  look  at  his  watch, 
he  gave  the  doctor  a  sly  wink.  Doctor  Snow, 
without  turning  or  scarce  appearing  to  move, 
drew  his  watch  from  beneath  his  wrapper  so 
far  as  to  see  the  hour,  and  returned  it  again 
to  his  pocket 

“  Mr.  Robinson,”  said  the  mayor,  “  if  I  may 
presume  to  make  the  inquiry,  is  your  lameness 
in  the  leg  or  in  the  foot  T” 

“  Well,  that  reminds  me,”  said  Mr.  Rolun- 
Ron,  taking  a  sip  from  the  tumbler,  which  he 
still  held  in  his  hand,  “  that  reminds  me  of 
what  my  old  father  siJd  to  me  once  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Says  he  ,  '  Jack,  you  blockhead, 
don’t  you  never  tell  where  anything  is,  unless 
you  can  first  tell  how  it  come  there.’  The  rea¬ 
son  of  his  saying  iit  was  this :  Father  and  I 
was  coming  in  the  steamboat  from  New  York 
to  Providence ;  and  they  was  all  strangers  on 
board — we  didn’t  know  one  of  ’em  from  Adam ; 
and  on  the  way,  one  of  the  pasrengers  missed 
his  pocket-book,  and  begun  to  make  a  great 
outcry  about  it  He  called  the  captain,  and 
said  there  must  be  a  search.  The  boat  must 
be  searched,  and  all  the  passengers  and  all  on 
board  must  be  searched.  Well,  the  captain 
he  agreed  to  it ;  and  at  it  they  went,  and  over¬ 
hauled  everything  ftom  one  end  the  boat  to 
t’other ;  but  they  couldn’t  find  hide  nor  hidr 
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of  it.  And  they  eenrehed  all  the  paeaeDgera 
and  all  the  handa,  bat  they  couldn’t  get  no 
track  on’t  And  the  man  that  loet  the  pocket- 
book  took  on  and  made  a  great  fuaa.  He  aai^ 
it  waan’t  ao  much  on  account  .of  the  money, 
for  there  waan’t  a  great  deal  in  it ;  but  the  pa- 
pera  in  it  were  of  great  conaequence  to  him, 
and  he  offered  tO'  give  ten  dollars  to  any  body 
that  would  find  it.  Pretty  soon  after  that,  1  waa 
filin’  up  father’a  berth  a  little,  where  be  waa 
going  to  Bleep,  and  I  found  the  pocket-book 
under  the  clothea  at  the  head  of  the  berth, 
where  the  thief  had  tucked  it  away  while  the 
aearch  waa  going  on.  So  I  took  it,  tickled 
enough,  and  rnn  to  the  man,  and  told  him  I 
had  found  hia  pocket-book.  He  catched  it  out 
pt  my  handa,  and  aaya  he,  ‘  Where  did  you 
find  it Saya  I,  ‘Under  the  clothes  in  the 
head  of  my  father's  berth. 

“  ‘  In  your  father’a  berth,  did  you  V  saya 
he,  and  he  give  me  a  look  and  spoke'  ao 
sharp,  I  jumped  as  if  I  going  waa  out  of  my  skin. 

“  Saya  he,  ‘  Show  me  the  place.’ 

■  “  So  I  run  and  showed  him  the  place. 

“  ‘  Call  your  father  here,’  says  he.  So  I  run 
and  called  father. 

“  ‘  Now  Mister,’  says  be  to  father,  ‘  I  should 
like  to  know  how  my  pocket-bo<dt  came  in 
your  berth.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,’  says 
father. 

“  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  saya  he,  ‘  Young 
man,  how  came  this  pocket-book  in  your  fath¬ 
er’s  berth  f 

“  Says  I,  ‘  I  can’t  tell.  I  found  it  there,  and 
that’s  all  I  know  al^ut  it’ 

“  Then  he  called  the  captain  and  asked  him' 
if  he  knew  us.  The  captain  said  he  didn’t.  The 
man  looked  at  ns  mighty  sharp,  first  to  father, 
and  then  to  me,  and  eyed  us  feom  top  to  toe. 
We  waan’t  neither  of  us  dressed  very  slick,  and 
we  could  tell  by  his  looks  pretty  well  what  he 
was  thinking.  At  last  he  said  be  would  leave 
it  to  the  paaaengen  whether,  undw  all  the 
circumstances,  he  should  pay  the  boy  the  ten 
dollars  or  noi  I  looked  at  father,  and  his 
face  was  as  red  as  a  blaze,  and  I  see  his  dan- 
der  begun  to  rise.  He  didn’t  wait  for  any  of 
die  passengers  to  give  thehr  opinion  about  it, 
but  says  he  to  the  man,  ‘  Dod-rot  your  money  I 
if  you’ve  got  any  more  than  you  want,  you 
may  throw  it  into  the  sta  for  what  I  care ;  but 
if  you  offer  any  of  it  to  my  boy,  I’ll  send  you 
wlmre  a  streak  of  lightning  wouldn’t  reach 
you  in  six  months.’ 


'  “  That  seemed  to  settle  the  busineae ;  the 
man  didn’t  say  no  more  to  father,  and  most 
of  the  passengers  begun  to  look  as  if  they 
didn’t  believe  father  was  guilty.  But  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  after  that,  on  the  passage,  I  see 
the  man  that  loet  the  pocket-book  whisper  to 
some  of  the  passengers,  and  then  turn  and 
look  at  father.  And  then  father  would  look 
gritty  enough  to  bite  a  board-nail  off.  When 
we  got  ashore,  as  soon  as  we  got  a  little  out 
of  sight  of  folks,  father  catched  hold  of  my 
arm  and  gave  it  a  most  awful  jerk,  ud  says 
he  ,  “Jack  you  blockhead,  don’t  you  never 
tell  where  any  thing  is  again,  unless  you  can 
first  tell  how  it  came  there.” 

“  Now  it  would  be  about  as  difficult,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Robinson  after  a  slight  pause, 
which  he  employed  in  taking  a  sip  from  his 
tumbler,  “  for  me  to  tell  to  a  certainty  how  I 
come  by  this  lameness,  as  it  was  to  tell  how 
the  pocket-book  come  in  father’s  berth.  There 
waa  a  hundred  folks  aboard,  and  we  knew 
some  of  ’em  must  a  put  it  in ;  but  which  one 
’twas,  it  would  have  puzzled  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  tell.  Well,  it’s  pretty  much  so  with 
my  lameness.  This  poor  leg  of  mine  has  gone 
throu^  some  most  awful  sieges,  and  it’s  a 
wonder  there’s  an  inch  of  it  left  But  it’s  a 
pretty  good  leg  yet ;  I  can  almost  bear  my 
weight  upon  it ;  and  with  the  help  of  a  crutch 
you’d  be  surprised  to  see  how  fast  I  can  get 
over  the  ground.” 

“  Then  your  lameness  is  in  the  leg  rather 
than  in  the  foot  ?”  said  Major  Grant,  taking 
advantage  of  a  short  pause  In  Mr.  Robinson’s 
speech. 

“  Well,  I  was  going  On  to  tell  you  all  the 
particulars,”  said  Mr.  Robinson.  “  You’ve  no 
idea  what  terrible  narrow  chances  I’ve  gone 
through  with  this  leg.” 

“  Then  the  difficulty  it  in  the  leg,  is  it  not?” 
said  Major  Grant. 

“Well,  after  I  tell  you  the  particulars,” 
said  Mr.  Robins<m,  “you  can  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  The  way  it  first  got  hurt  was  going  in  a 
swimming,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
I  could  swim  like  a  duck,  and  used  to  be  in 
Uncle  John’s  mill-pond  along  with  bis  Ste¬ 
phen  half  the  time.  Uncle  John,  be  always 
used  to  keep  scolding  at  us  and  telling  of  ns 
we  should  get  sucked  into  the  floome  bime-by, 
and  break  our  plaguy  necks  under  the  water¬ 
wheel  But  we  knew  better.  We’d  tried  it 
ao  much  we  could  tell  jest  bow  near  we  could 
go  to  the  gate  and  get  away  again  without  be- 
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ing  drawn  through.  But  one  day  Steere,  jest 
to  plague  me,  threw  my  straw  hat  into  the 
pood  between  me  and  the  gate.  I  was  swim¬ 
ming  about  two  rods  from  the  gate,  and  the 
hat  was  almost  as  near  as  we  dared  to  go,  and 
the  stream  was  sucking  it  down  pretty  fast ; 
to  I  q>rung  with  all  my  might  to  catch  the  hat 
before  it  should  go  through  and  get  smashed 
under  the  water-wheel.  When  I  got  within 
about  half  my  length  of  it,  1  found  I  was  as 
near  the  gate  as  we  ever  dared  to  go.  But  I 
bated  to  lose  the  hat,  and  I  thought  1  might 
venture  to  go  a  little  nearer,  so  I  fetched  a 
q^ing  with  all  my  might,  and  grabbed  the 
hat  and  put  it  on  my  head,  and  turned  back 
and  pulled  for  my  life.  At  first  I  thought  1 
gained  a  little,  and  I  made  my  hands  and  feet 
fly  as  tight  as  I  could  spring.  In  about  a  min¬ 
ute  I  found  I  didn’t  gain  a  bit  one  way  nor 
t’other ;  and  then  I  sprung  as  if  1  would  a 
tore  my  arms  off ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could 
feel  the  sweat  start  all  over  me  right  there  in 
the  water.  1  begun  to  feel  all  at  once  as  if 
death  had  me  by  the  heels,  and  I  screamed  for 
help.  Stephen  was  on  the  shore  watching  me, 
but  he  couldn’t  get  near  enough  to  help  me 
When  he  see  I  couldn’t  gain  any,  aud  heard 
me  scream,  he  was  about  as  scared  as  I  was, 
and  turned  and  run  towards  the  mill,  and 
screamed  for  uncle  as  loud  as  he  could  I>awl. 
In  a  minute  uncle  come  runniug  to  the  mill¬ 
pond  and  got  there  jest  time  enough  to  see 
me  going  through  the  gate  feet  foremost. 
Uncle  said,  if  he  should  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Methuselah,  be  should  never  forget  what  a  be¬ 
seeching  look  my  eyes  bad  as  I  lifted  up  my 
hands  towards  him  and  then  sunk  guggling  in¬ 
to  the  floome.  He  knew  1  should  be  smashed 
all  to  pieces  under  the  great  water-wheel: 
but  he  run  round  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
tail  of  the  mill  to  be  ready  to  pick  up  my 
mangled  body  when  it  got  through,  so  I  might 
l>e  carried  home  and  buried.  Presently  he  see 
me  drifting  along  in  the  white  foam  that  came 
out  from  under  the  mill,  and  he  got  a  pole 
with  a  hook  to  it  and  drawed  me  to.  the  shore, 
lie  found  I  was  not  jammed  all  to  pieces  as 
be  expected,  though  he  collldn’t  see  any  signs  ^ 
of  life.  But  having  considerable  doctor  skill, 
he  wenttk  work  upon  me,  and  rolled  me  over, 
and  rubbed  me,  and  worked  upon  me,  till 
bime-by  I  began  to  groan  and  breathe.  And 
at  last  I  come  to,  so  I  could  speak.  They  car¬ 
ried  me  home  and  sent  for  a  doctor  to  exam¬ 
ine  me.  My  left  foot  and  leg  was  terribly 


bruised,  and  one  of  the  boose  broke,  and  that 
was  all  the  hurt  there  was  on  me.  I  must 
have  gone  lengthways  right  in  between  two 
buckets  of  the  water-wheel,  and  that  saved  my 
life.  But  this  poor  leg  and  foot  got  such  a 
Isruising  I  wasn’t  able  to  go  a  step  on  it  for 
three  months,  and  never  got  entirely  over  it 
to  this  day.” 

“  Then  your  lameness  is  in  the  leg  and  foot 
both,  is  it  notT”  said  M^jor  Grant,  hoping  at 
this  favorable  point  to  get  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

“  Oh,  it  wasn’t  that  bruising  under  the  mill¬ 
wheel,”  said  Mr.  Jack  Robinson,  “  that  caused 
this  lameness,  though  I’ve  no  doubt  it  caused 
a  part  of  it  and  helps  to  make  it  worse ;  but 
it  wasn’t  the  principal  cause.  I’ve  bad  tougher 
scrapes  than  that  in  my  day,  and  I  was  going 
on  to  tell  you  what  I  s’pose  hurt  my  leg  more 
than  anything  else  that  ever  happened  to  it. 

“  When  I  was  about  eighteen  years  old  I 
was  the  greatest  hunter  there  was  within 
twenty  miles  round.  I  had  a  first  rate  little 
fowling-piece ;  she  would  carry  as  true  as  .a 
hair.  I  could  hit  a  squirrel  fifty  yards  twenty 
times  running.  And  at  all  the  thanksgiving 
shooting-matches  I  used  to  pop  off  the  geese 
and  iurkeys  so  fast,  it  spoilt  all  their  fun ;  and 
they  got  so  at  last  they  wouldn’t  let  me  fire 
till  all  the  rest  had  fired  round  three  times  a 
piece.  And  when  all  of  ’em  had  fired  at  a 
turkey  three  times  and  couldn’t  hit  it,  they 
would  say,  *  well,  that  turkey  belongs  to  Jack 
Robinson.’  So  I  would  up  and  fire  and  pop  it 
over.  Well,  I  used  to  be  almost  everlastingly 
a  gunning  ;  and  father  wopld  fret  and  scold, 
because  whenever  there  was  any  work  to  do, 
Jack  was  always  off  in  the  woods.  One  day  I 
started  to  go  over  Bear  Mountain,  about  two 
miles  from  home,  to  see  if  I  couldn’t  kill  some  , 
raccoons ;  and  I  took  my  brother  Ned,  who 
was  three  years  young§r  than  myself,  with  me 
to  help  bring  home  the  game.  We  took  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  doughnuts  in  our  pock¬ 
ets,  for  we  calculated  to  be  gone  all  day,  and 
I  shouldered  my  little  fowling-piece,  and  took 
plenty  of  powder  and  shot  and  small  bullets, 
and  off  we  started  through  the  woods.  When 
we  got  round  the  other  aide  of  Bear  Mountain, 
where  I  had  always  had  the  best  luck  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  it  was  about  nooa.  On  the  way  I  had 
killed  a  couple  of  grey  squirrels,  a  large  fat 
raccoon,  and  a  hedge-bog.  We  sat  down  un¬ 
der  a  large  beech  tree  to  eat  our  bread  and 
cheese.  As  we  sot  eating,  we  looked  up  into 
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tbe  tree,  ud  it  wm  Terjr  Ml  of  beechnata. 
they  were  aboat  ripe,  but  there  had  not  been 
fVoat  enough  to  make  them  drop  much  from 
tbe  tree.  So  aaya  I  to  Ned,  let  ua  take  soihe 
aticka  and  climb  thia  true  and  beat  off  aome 
ante  to  carry  home.  So  we  got  aome  aticka 
and  up  we  went.  We  hadn’t  but  jeet  got 
cleverly  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  befort 
we  heard  aometbing  crackling  among  the 
buabea  a  few  roda  off  We  looked  and  liaten- 
ed,  and  beard  it  again,  louder  and  nearer.  In 
a  minute  we  aee  the  bushes  moving,  not  three 
rods  off  from  tbe  tree,  and  something  black 
stirring  about  among  them.  Then  out  come 
an  awful  great  black  bear,  the  ugliest  looking 
feller  that  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  He  looked  up 
towards  the  tree  we  was  on,  and  turned  tap 
his  nose  as  though  be  was  snuffing  aometbing. 
I  begun  to  feel  pretty  streaked ;  I  knew  bears 
was  terrible  climbers,  and  I’d  a  gin  all  tbe 
world  if  I’d  only  had  my  gun  in  my  hand, 
well  loaded.  But  there  was  no  time  to  go 
down  after  it  now,  and  I  thought  the  only 
way  was  to  keep  as  still  as  possible,  and  per¬ 
haps  be  might  go  off  again  about  his  businem 
So  we  didn’t  stir  nor  hardly  breathe. 

Whether  the  old  feller  smelt  us,  or  whether 
he  was  looking  for  beechnuts,  I  don’t  know ; 
but  he  reared  right  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
walked  as  straij^t  to  the  taree  as  a  man  could 
walk.  He  walked  round  die  tree  twice,  and 
turned  his  great  black  nose  up,  and  looked 
more  like  Old  Nick  than  anything  I  ever  see 
before.  Theta  be  stuck  his  sharp  nails  into 
tbe  sides  of  the  tree,  and  begun  to  hitch  him¬ 
self  up.  I  felt  as  if  we  had  got  into  a  bad 
scrape,  and  wished  we  was  out  of  ik  Ned  be¬ 
gun  to  cry.  But,  says  I  to  Ned,  ‘  It’s  no  use 
to  take  on  about  it;  if  he’s  coming  up  we 
most  fight  him  off  the  best  way  we  can.’  We 
climbed  up  higher  into  the  tree,  and  the  old 
bear  come  bitching  along  np  after  nn.  I  made 
Ned  go  np  above  nw,  and,  as  I  had  a  pretty 
good  club  in  roy  hand,  I  thought  I  might  be 
able  to  keep  the  old  feller  down.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  stop  for  the  beechnuts,  but  kept 
climbing  right  up  towards  ns.  When  he  got 
up  pretty  near  I  poked  my  club  at  him,  and 
he  showed  his  teeth  and  growled.  Says  I, 

‘  Ned,  serabUe  up  a  little  higher.’  We  clim 
np  two  or  three  limbs  higher,  and  tbe  old  bear 
followed  close  after.  When  he  got  up  so  he 
could  almost  touch  my  feet,  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  begin  to  fight  So  I  np  with  my  club 
and  tried  to  fetch  him  a  pelt  over  the  nose. 


And  the  very  first  blow  he  knocked  tbe  club 
right  out  of  my  band,,  with  his  great  nigger 
paw,  as  easy  as  1  could  knock  it  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  baby  a  year  old.  I  begun  to  think 
then  it  was  gone  goose  with  ya  However,  I 
took  Ned’s  club,  and  thought  I’d  try  once 
more  ;  but  he  knocked  it  out  of  my  band  like 
a  feather,  and  made  another  bitch  and  grabbed 
at  my  feet  We  scrabbled  up  the  tree,  and  be 
after  us,  till  we  got  almost  to  tbe  top  of  tbe 
tree.  At  last  I  bad  to  stop  a  litflc  for  Ned, 
and  the  old  bear  clinched  my  feet  First  be 
stuck  his  claw  into  ’em,  and  then  he  stuck  bis 
teeth  into  ’em,  and  begun  to  uaw.  I  felt  as  if 
’twas  a  gone  case,  but  I  kicked  and  fit,  and  ^ 
told  Ned  to  get  up  higher ;  and  he  did  get  up 
a  little  higher,  and  I  got  up  a  little  higher 
too,  and  the  old  bear  made  another  hitch  and 
come  up  higher,  and  begun  to  naw  my  heels 
‘again.  And  then  the  top  of  the  tree  begun  to 
bend,  for  we  had  got  up  so  high  we  was  all  on 
a  single  limb  as  ’twere  ;  and  it  bent  a  little 
more,  and  cracked,  and  broke,  and  down  we 
went,  bear  and  all,  about  thirty  feet  to  the 
ground.  At  first  1  didn’t  know  whether  I  was 
dead  or  alive.  I  guess  we  all  lay  still  as  much 
’  as  a  minute  before  we  could  make  out  to 
breathe.  When  I  come  to  my  feeling  a  little, 

I  found  the  bear  h^  fell  on  my  lame  leg,  and 
give  it  another  most  awM  crushing.  Ned 
wasn’t  hurt  much.  He  feli  on  top  of  tbe  bear, 
and  the  bear,  fell  partly  on  me.  Ned  sprung 
off  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jtoar ;  and 
in  about  a  minute  more  the  bear  crawled  up 
slowly  on  to  bis  feet,  and  began  to  walk  off', 
without  taking  any  notice  of  us,  and  I  was  glad 
enough  to  see  that  he  went  rather  lame. 
When  I  come  to  try  my  legs  I  found  one  ot 
’em  was  terribly  smashed,  and  I  couldn’t  walk 
a  step  on  it  So  I  told  Ned  to  hand  me  my 
gun,  and  to  go  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go, 
and  get  the  horse  and  father,  and  come  and 
carry  me  home. 

“  Ned  went  off  upon  the  quick  trot,  as  if  he 
was  after  tbe  doctor  But  the  blundering 
critter — Ned  always  was  a  great  blunderer — 
lost  his  way  and  wandered  about  in  the  woods 
all  night,  and  didn’t  get  home  till  sunrise  next 
morning.  The  way  I  spent  the  nujjbt  wasn’t 
very  comfortable,  I  can  tell  ye.  Alt  before 
darir  it  begun  to  rain,  and  I  looked  round  to 
try  to  find  some  kind  of  a  shelter.  At  last  I 
see  a  great  tree,  lying  on  the  ground  a  little 
ways  off,  that  seemed  to  be  holler.  I  crawled 
along  to  it,  and  found  there  was  a  boiler  in 
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ono  end  large  enough  for  me  to  creep  into,  round  me  was  still  as  death ;  1  couldn’t  hear 
So  in  I  went,  and  in  order  to  get  entirely  out  the  least  sound.  I  crawled  hack  a  few  inches 
of  the  way  of  the  spattering  of  the  rain,  and  towards  the  month  of  the  log,  and  was  stopt 
keep  myself  dry,  I  crept  in  as  much  as  ten  by  something  against  my  feet.  I  pushed  it. 
feet  I  laid  there  afid  rested  myself  as  well  as  Twould  giee  a  little,  but  I  couldn’t  move  it. 
I  could,  though  my  leg  pained  me  too  much  I  got  my  hand  down  far  enough  to  reach,  and 
to  sleep.  Some  time  in  the  night,  all  at  once,  felt  the  fur  and  hair  and  ears  of  some  terrible 
I  beerd  a  sort  of  rustling  noise  at  the  end  of  animal. 

the  log  where  I  come  in.  My  hair  stood  right  ‘‘  That  was  an  awful  long  night  And  when 
on  eend.  It  was  dark  as  Egypt ;  I  couldn’t  the  morning  did,  come,  the  critter  filled  the 
see  the  least  thing,  but  I  could  hear  the  rust-  holler  up  so  much,  there  was  but  very  little 
ling  noise  again,  and  it  sounded  as  if  it  was  light  come  in  where  I  was.  I  tried  again  to 
coming  into  the  log.  I  held  my  breath,  but  shove  the  animal  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
I  could  hear  something  breathing  heavily,  and  log,  but  I  found ’twas  no  use, — I  couldn’t 
there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  scratching  against  move  him.  At  last  the  light  came  in  so  much 
the  sides  of  the  log,  and  it  kept  working  along  that  I  felt  pretty  sure  It  was  a  monstrous 
in  towards  me.  I  clinched  my  fowling-piece  great  bear  that  I  had  kilied.  But  I  begun  to 
and  held  on  to  it.  ’Twas  well  loaded  with  a  feel  now  as  if  I  was  buried  aiive ;  for  I  was 
brace  of  balls  and  some  shot  besides.  But  afraid  our  folks  wouldn’t  find  me,  and  I  was 
whether  to  fire,  or  what  to  do,  I  couldn’t  tell. '  sure  I  never  could  get  out  myself.  But  about 
I  was  sure  there  was  some  terrible  critter  in  two  hours  after  sunrise,  all  at  once  I  thought 
the  log,  and  the  rustling  noise  kept  coming  I  heered  somebody  holler  ‘  Jack.’  I  listened, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  At  last  I  heerd  a  and  I  heerd  it  again,  and  I  knew  ’twas  father’s 
low  kind  of  a  growl.  I  thought  if  I  was  only  voice.  I  answered  as  loud  as  I  could  holler, 
dead  and  decently  buried  somewhere  I  should  They  kept  hollering,  and  I  kept  hollering, 
be  glad  ;  for  to  be  eat  up  alive  there  by  bears,  Sometimes  they  would  go  further  off  and 
or  wolves,  or  catamounts,  I  couldn’t  bear  the  '  sometimes  come  nearer.  My  voice  sounded 
idM  of  it.  In  a  minute  more  something  made  so  queer  they  couldn’t  tell  where  it  come 
a  horrible  grab  at  my  feet,  and  begun  to  naw  from,  nor  what  to  make  of  it.  At  last,  by 
’em.  At  first  I  crawled  a  little  further  into  going  round  considerable,  they  found  my 
the  tree.  But  the  critter  was  hold  of  my  feet  voice  seemed  to  be  some  where  round  the 
again  in  a  minute,  and  I  found  it  was  no  use  holler  tree,  and  bime-by  father  come  along 
for  me  to  go  In  any  farther.  I  didn’t  hardly  and  put  hie  head  into  the  holler  of  the  tree, 
dare  to  fire ;  for  I  thought  if  I  didn’t  kill  the  and  called  out,  ‘  Jack,  are  you  here  t’  ‘  Yes 
critter,  it  would  only  be  likely  to  make  him  I  be,’  says  I,  ’  and  I  wish  you  would  pull  This 
fight  the  harder.  And  then  again  I  thought  bear  out  so  I  can  get  out  myself.’  When 
if  I  should  kill  him,  and  he  should  be  as  large  they  got  us  out,  I  was  about  as  much  dead  as 
as  I  fancied  him  to  be,  I  should  never  be  able  alive  ;  but  they  got  me  on  to  the  horse,  and 
to  shove  him  out  of  the  log,  nor  to  get  out  by  led  me  home  and  nursed  me  up,  and  had  a 
him.  While  I  was  having  these  thoughts  the  doctor  to  set  my  leg  again  ;  and  it’s  a  pretty 
old  feller  was  nawing  and  tearing  my  feet  so  good  leg  yet.” 

bad,  I  found  he  would  soon  kill  me  if  I  laid  Here,  while  Mr.  Robinson  was  taking  ano- 
still.  So  I  took  my  gun  and  pointed  down  by  ther  sip  from  his  tumbler,  Miu<»^  Grant 
my  feet,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  holler  log  glanced  at  his  watch,  and,  looking  up  to  Doc- 
as  I  could,  and  let  drive.  The  report  almost  tor  Snow,  said,  with  a  grave,  quiet  air,  “  Doc- 
stunned  me.  But  when  I  come  to  my  hearing  tor,  I  give  it  up ;  the  bet  is  youra” 
again,  I  laid  still  and  listened.  Everything 
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THE  SECRET  ORDER  OF  PHANTOMS. 


At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  secret  orders 
and  associations  had  atUdned  a  powerful 
hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.  They 
were  popular,  and  the  standard  to  measore  a 
man’s  popularity  was  the  number  of  secret  or¬ 
ders  to  which  he  belonged.  With  a  laudable 
amUtion  to  go  with  the  mass,  as  well  as  a  n»- 
tural  curiosity  to  penetrate  hidden  mysteries, 
I,  too,  longed  to  join  the  secret  orders.  1  was 
anxious  to  see  the  vail  removed,  that  I  might 
know  of  what  metal  the  links  were  forged 
which  bound.together  in  a  common  brother¬ 
hood  men  of  such  opposite  temperaments,  and 
almost  realized  the  projdiesy  Af  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  lying  down  together.  I  bad  read 
Grerman  romances  filled  with  mysteries,  which 
I  always,  as  a  matter  of  course,  regarded  as 
pleasant  fictions ;  but  I  confess  they  gave  me 
an  appetite  for  the  mysterious,  a  taste  for  the 
marvelous,  a  longing  to  penetrate  every  thing 
not  common  property  to  the  human  eye.  My 
mind  was  filled  with  vague  speculations,  and 
I  determined  to  end  them  by  aspiring  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  secret  orders.  Ill  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  attended  my  efforts.  I  had  an 
implacable  enemy  who  belonged  totArw  of  the 
orders,  who  went,  in  turn,  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  bad  mo  “  black-balled,”  while  my 
age  would  not  admit  me  to  a  fourth.  My  ene¬ 
my  had  me  in  his  power.  It  was  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  revenge  himself,  and  right  va¬ 
liantly  did  he  take  advantage  of  it  I  did  not 
join  a  secret  order ;  and  yet  a  secret  order, 
framed  by  a  disordered  Inrain  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  narcotics,  gave  me  more  trouble 
than  ever  I  had  before,  or,  in  all  human  prob¬ 
ability,  will  ever  have  again. 

The  rejection  I  met  troubled  me,  because  I 
could  not  divine  the  cause.  But  it  wore  away. 
Not  so  the  constant  pnM)ccupation  of  my 
mind  with  ^the  orders,  their  rites  and  their 
mysteriea  Time  wore  away,  and  toward  Fall, 
after  my  r^'cction,  I  was  taken  ilL  The  doctor 
was  sent  for.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  his  profession.  He  examined 
me,  and  pronounced  my  case  one  of  typhoid 
fever.  Ah  1  that  terrible  fever  I  I  might  be 
racked  with  the  pains  of  “  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  and  the  suffering  would  pass 
out  of  my  mind  like  the  “  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision ;”  but  the  typhoid  fever  I  never  shall 
vou  VI. — 8 


forget,  unless  reason  is  dethroned  from  her 
seat  in  my  brain.  I  had  no  pain  during  the 
eight  weeks  1  was  stretched  upon  a  straw  mat¬ 
tress,  and  I  was  indifferent  to  every  thing. 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  me,  and  life  no  par¬ 
ticular  charm.  I  bad  been  married  but  a  year 
or  two,  and  I  give  it  as  my  decided  and  un¬ 
biased  offinion  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
tender  care  and  attention  of  a  true  and  loving 
wife,  this  day  I  would  be  reposing  beneath  the 
clods  of  the  valley,  instead  of  being  seated  ^n 
my  parlor,  staining  pages  of  blue  letter-paper. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  and  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  I  resided,  typhoid  was  a  new  fe¬ 
ver,  and  the  exact  nature  of  it  was  not  clearly 
understood ;  hence  it  was  that  physicians  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  Mine 
allowed  the  fever  to  run  its  course,  merely  ad¬ 
ministering  narcotics  to  prevent  inflammation 
and  keep  the  patient  in  a  quiet  stupor. 

I  lay  in  a  passive  state,  without  a  particle 
of  pain,  for  eight  daya  On  the  ninth  day,  the 
doctor  came.  It  was  the  day  of  the  crisis  ; 
and  it  was  but  a  few  moments  after  his  arrival 
that  I  commenced  thrashing  with  my  arms, 
and  working  my  body.  In  a  moment,  the 
laudanum  bottle  was  out,  and  a  table-spoonfbl 
of  that  delectable  narcotic  was  poured  down 
my  throat.  Ugh!  the  bitter  gurgling!  It 
comes  up  as  firesh  in  my  memory  as  if  it  was 
but  yesterday.  I  soon  felt  the  subtile  poison 
creeping  through  my  veins;  but  the  doctor, 
not  satisfied  with  the  dose,  repeated  it,  and  I 
submitted  with  as  good  a  grace  as  if  he  bad 
administered  so  much  wine  or  water.  -It  was 
then  that  the  opiate  tingled  in  every  nerve 
until  it  reached  the  brain,  when  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  came  over  me.  I  heard  the  doctor  and 
my  wife  whispering  in  the  entry,  and  I  beard 
suppressed  sobs ;  and  I  wondered  why  it  was, 
for  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  had  I 
felt  better. 

Suddenly  the  little  room  in  which  I  lay 
faded  away,  and  I  found  myself  leaning  in  a 
dreamy  mood  against  a  poet  at  tlK^nier  of 
a  street,  in  a  neighboring  village,  ronecious 
that  I  was  not  restored  to  health,  and  yet 
nothing  appeared  to  be  the  matter  with  me. 
Extraordinary  things  appeared  to  be  in  pro¬ 
gress.  People  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
banners,  deeorations  and  insignia.  Every 
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thing  wore  &  mysterious  air,  and  some  great 
fete  was  about  to  come  o&l  I  did  not  have  to 
widt  iong  before  a  procession,  embracing  ali 
sexes,  ages  and  conditions  in  life,  marched, 
down  the  broad  streets,  headed  by  a  band  of 
musicians.  The  entire  procession  sung  a  re¬ 
frain  or  chorus  about  the  “  rights  of  labor  and 
the  rights  of  man,”  which  the  musicians  ac¬ 
companied  on  their  instruments,  keeping  the 
most  admirable  time.  The  tune  was  new  to 
me — I  never  heard  it  before,  never  since,  and 
yet  I  recollect  every  note  of  it  In  the  pro¬ 
cession  were  men  alike  celebrated  for  their 
learning,  piety,  and  all  the  adornments  of 
life ;  loafers,  and  even  negroes  of  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

All  this  was  incomprehensibly  strange  to 
me ;  but  seeing  in  the  .procession  a  Mend  of 
miqe,  I  beckoned  him  to  me  and  asked  for  an 
explanation. 

“  Ah !”  said  he,  “  I  see  you  have  not  joined 
yet  This  is  the  first  celebration  of  the 
“  Azoroth  of  Aith.” 

“  Azoroth  of  Aith,”  said  I,  “  and  what  is 
its  aim  and  its  object  ?  The  name  is  new  to  me,” 

“  Listen,  and  I  will  explain.  It  is  a  new 
secret  order,  just  introduced,  and  one  that, 
like  Aaron’s  rod  (if  I  may  illustrate  by  such 
a  fable),  is  destined  to  swallow  up  all  other 
secret  orders.  People  in  every  station  in  life 
are  taken  in,  and  they  are  fiocking  to  the 
order  by  thousands.” 

“  What  1”  said  I  to  myself,  “  Aaron’s  rod  a 
fable?  Such  sentiments  from  a  man  who  has 
always  professed  profound  reverence  for  the 
decalogue.  Am  I  awake  ?” 

“  You  are !”  answered  my  friend ;  and  to 
my  infinite  astonishment,  I  found  that  the 
new  order  conferred  the  power  of  reading  a 
man’s  thoughts.’ 

“  But  let  me  tell  you  the  aims  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Aith.  It  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  labor,  and  elevate  the  human  family,  and 
no  longer  render  the  down-trodden  of  the 
earth  subservient  to  the  rich,  the  proud  and 
the  haughty.  The  advantages  are  constant 
employment  and  living  wages  for  all,  for 
want  cannot  exist  where  the,  society  has  a 
foothold.  Prolonged  life  follows  member¬ 
ship  ;  you  can  render  yourself  iuvirible,  pene¬ 
trate  walls,  navigate  the  air,  divine  the 
thoughts  of  any  one,  and  hold  converse  with 
a  brother,  although  he  be  in  the  Deserts  of 
Sahara.” 

“  And  the  penalties  after  death,  for  all  these 


advantages  during  lifef’  inquired  I,  with  a 
strong  suspicion  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong. 

Of  that,  nothing,”  said  he  ;  but  his  cheek 
blanched  when  I  put  the  question  to  him. 
“  The  Grand  Master,”  continued  he,  “  has  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  with  a  certainty  that  you 
would  join  the  order ;  hence  it  is  that  you  are 
permitted  to  see  the  procession  and  hear  the 
music,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
actually  do  not  know  of  any  thing  more  than 
usual  going  on  in  their  midst.  But  come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  more.” 

I  looked  around  for  my  friend,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  seen.  His  voice  close  by  my  side 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  found  that  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  himself  mou&ie  to  me. 

“  Follow  the  ^und  of  my  voice,”  said  he ; 
and  follow  I  did. 

We  passed  through  the  village  to  its  out¬ 
skirts,  at  the  side  of  a  hill.  Here  the  proces- 
had  halted,  and  here  my  friend  resumed 
his  proper  shape.  As  we  neared  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  I  noticed  that  all  the  members 
were  at  work.  Some  were  moving  heavy 
beams — others  were  carrying  heavy,  smoothly 
polished  stones  into  the  month  of  a  cave,  and 
all  were  singing  in  unison  the  chorus  about 
the  “  rights  of  labor,  and  the  rights  of  man.” 

“  Let  us  enter  the  great  council  chamber,” 
said  my  friend. 

“Not  I;  what  riiould  I  do  in  a  cavern 
where  gloom  reigns,  and  the  glorious  light  of 
day  is  excluded  ?” 

“  You  forget  our  power,”  said  he. 

With  this  assurance,  and  led  on  by  a  power 
seemingly  irresistible,  I  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  cave;  but,  instead  of  plunging  into 
Cimmerian  darkness,  I  entered  a  spacious  hall 
more  beautiful  than  the  Alhambra,  or  Alad¬ 
din’s  palace  itself.  It  was  lighted  by  a  dome 
more  gorgeous  than  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  which 
brought  in  a  fiood  of  light,  soft  and  ethereal 
as  the  vales  of  Italy.  The  dome  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  immense  Ionic  columns  of  varie¬ 
gated  Italian  marble,  and  the  fioors  were 
mosaic  tiles  of  emerald  and  sapphire.  The 
walls  were  in  fkesco,  and  between  the  panels 
were  niches  graced  by  statues  as  fine  as  ever 
were  chiseled  by  the  most  famed  sculptors 
that  lived  in  any  a,ge.  Trellised  walks  led 
everywhere ;  balconies,  terraces,  and  bowers, 
encircled  with  vines  and  beautiful  fiowers, 
greeted  the  eye  on  every  side.  A  downy 
couch  in  a  perfumed  bower  invited  me  to  rest. 
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and  it  WM  here,  while  lying  in  a  iistleai, 
dreamy  and  enchanted  state,  that  1  yielded  to 
the  tempter. 

“  Will  you  now  become  one  of  ns  t”  said 
my  friend. 

“Iwm,”8aidL 

“  But  remember ;  there  is  an  initiatory  cere¬ 
mony  to  go  through — a  severe  ordeal  to  paas.” 

“  I  am  prepared  for  it,”  said  I,  intoxicated 
with  the  rich  perfume  with  which_the  air  was 
laden. 

“  Then  follow,”  said  he,  “  and  be  discreet” 

We  now  passed  on  to  an  iron  door,  which 
opened  by  pronouncing  certain  mystic  words, 
and  we  entered.  The  first  chamber  was  filied 
with  shelves,  which  contuned,  as  the  polite 
and  attentive  attendant  informed  me,  the 
members’  outfit,  consisting  of  a  smali,  conical- 
shaped  stone  that  had  the  power  of  curing  all 
disease,  a  gun  which  would  kill  any  distance 
without  making  a  report,  and  a  purse  like 
that  of  Fortunatus,  which  never  got  empty. 
These  were  only  to  be  given  on  attaining  the 
third  or  supreme  degree. 

From  this  chamber  we  passed  to  another, 
over  which  was  written  ^‘chamber  qf  death.” 
The  apartment  was  large,  and  looked  like  a 
vault  In  one  end  of  it  were  implements  of 
torture,  more  diversified  in  their  nature  than 
those  found  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  other  were  heaps  of  human 
skeletons.  One  heap  I  noticed,  contained 
bodies  in  a  partial  state  of  decay,  and  on  a 
hook,  inserted  in  the  thorax,  hung  a  young 
man  whose  features  betokened  that  he  was  the 
last  victim.  On  the  wall,  over  his  head,  was 
written,  in  fiaming  letters,  “  the  traitor’s 
doom.”  The  horrible  sight  and  the  stench  of 
the  room  sickened  me,  and  I  was  glad  when 
my  friend  conducted  me  to  another  room.  In 
this  apartment  there  was  an  altar,  and  on  it  a 
black-letter  volume.  My  friend  went  out  to 
bring  in  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and,  in  his 
absence,  an  irrepressible  curiosity  induced  me 
to  glance  at  the  volume.  The  very  first  page 
gave  the  necessary  instruction  how  to  render 
yourself  invincible,  and  also,  how  to  converse 
at  a  distance.  I  did  not  like  the  appearance 
of  things,  for  it  was  now  only  too  evident 
that,  to  join  the  secret  order,  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  leagne  and  covenant  with 
the  devil  himself. 

When  my  friend  and  the  master  of  ceremo- 
niea  returned  and  adced  me  whether  I  was 
preparad  to  take  the  first  degree  as  a  member 


of  the  ^  Azoroth  of  Alth,’^  1  said  n^  and. 
plead  indisposition.  This  was  met  with  a 
look  of  surprise  by  my  friend,  and  one  of 
deep  disgust  by  the  degree-master.  However, 
as  my  friend  intimated  that  all  would  be 
right,  the  master  appeared  to  be  at  home. 
The  expression  of  the  wish  had  hardly  passed 
my  lips  before  I  was  in  my  bed,  gradually 
dosing,  and  thinking  of  the  escape  I  had 
made.  But,  horrible!  the  thought  was  an¬ 
swered  by  my  friend,  in  a  hissing  sound,  “,(oo 
late  /  ”  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  that  a 
peal  of  thunder  follows  a  flash  of  lightning. 
I  tried  to  arouse  and  shake  off  the  lethargy 
that  encompassed  me,  but  I  could  not,  and 
falling  back  upon  the  pillow,  I  sank  into  a 
deep  sleep. 


When  I  awoke  the  day  had  far  advanced." 
The  body  felt  easier,  but  the  mind  still  wanted 
repose.  The  adventure  with  the  secret  order 
the  night  previous  came  up  before  me  vividly. 
“  Azoroth  of  Aith  ” — where,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  these  words? 
Ck>nning  over  this  question,  and  reflecting 
upon  the  phantasies  conjured  up  by  a  brain 
under  the  influence  of  narcotics,  occupied  my 
mind  until  the  long  shadows  of  the  evening 
again  brought  the  doctor  to  my  bedside.  I 
was  critically  examined,  but  no  opinion  was 
pronounced,  other  than  that  I  must  have  the 
doses  of  laudanum  repeated.  I  cared  little 
for  this,  but  I  dreaded  the  results  that  would 
follow — the  semi-waking  dreams  of  a  disor¬ 
dered  imagination.  However,  I  took  it;  I 
know  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  had 
not  deteriorated.  This  time  the  room  did  not 
fade  away,  but  as  soon  as  the  narcotic  had  got 
possession  of  my  brain,  my  friend  of  the  night 
previous  passed  my  house. 

“  I  wonder,”  thought  he,  "  when  he  Intends 
being  initiated.” 

This  thought  I  answered  by  thinking  “  when 
the  proper  time  comes.” 

My  friend  stopped  diort,  in  evident  sur¬ 
prise,  and  before  he  could  recover,  I  separated 
my  spirit  from  my  body,  and  the  phantom  of 
myself  stood  by  the  bedside,  looking  at  my¬ 
self  lying  in  the  flesh  upon  the  bed.  I,  or 
rather  my  phantom,  passed  through  the  wall, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  my  friend.  Fatal 
error,  thus  to  reveal  to  my  friend  that  I  had 
attained  a  portion  of  their  secret  power,  with¬ 
out  initiation. 

“  Yon  have  trifled  with  a  power  which  may 
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erarii  yon,'’  odd  be.  “Let  me  coiyare  yon 
kt  once  to  make  amends  by  finishingwhat  you 
have  began.”  So  saying,  my  Mend  vanbbed 
into  thin  mist 

I  next  found  myself  in  the  parlor  of  my 
boose,  with  book  in  band,  reading.  I  was  re¬ 
clining  indolently  upon  a  conch,  with  a  foel- 
ing  of  happiness  I  had  not  experienced  slneel 
was  a  boy.  I  looked  up,  when  lo!  in  my  win¬ 
dow,  between  the  glass  and  the  blind,  stood 
the  phantom  of  an  old  and  valued  Mend.  I 
adced  him  whether  the  “  Alth  ”,  had  placed 
him  there  as  a  watch  upon  me. 

*'  No,”  said  he,  “  that  would  be  nnnecessary. 
There  are  spirits  constantly  hovering  over 
yon.  They  have  taken  degrees  which  enable 
them  to  render  themselves  invisible  to  you.  I 
am  here  as  a  sentinel  over  the  trench.” 

“The  trench,”  said  I,  “and  what  is  the 
trench  f’ 

“  I  will  show  you ;”  and,  so  saying,  he 
opened  the  wall  I  looked  down,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  running  east  and  west  under  my 
house,  the  members  of  the  Aith  were  digging 
an  immense  trench,  and  putting  up  huge 
works.  I  heard  the  clank  of  hammers  and 
the  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  the  workmen 
singing  in  loud  chorus  about  the  “  rights  of 
labor,  and  the  rights  of  man.”  Right  under 
my  window  was  a  grand  .council  chamber, 
which  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
I  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  used  the  power 
I  had  obtained  from  the  black-letter  tome  to 
enter  the  trench ;  but  I  did  not  succeed,  al¬ 
though  the  dirtiest  little  negroes,  who  had 
scarcely  reached  their  teens,  descended  and 
ascended  through  the  earth  ad  libitum.  Either 
I  had  not  attained  the  degree  conferring  this 
power,  or  the  grand  counselor  or  supreme 
head  of  the  order  had  put  a  spell  upon  me..  I 
went  back  to  my  parlor,  and  found  that  they 
were  bolding  a  business  meeting  in  their  cham¬ 
ber.  To  divert  my  attention  fh)m  it,  the  sen¬ 
tinel  changed  the  pictures  In  tiie  parlor.  One 
of  them  turned  into  a  panorama,  while  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  patriarch  Alirabam  turned 
into  an  Irishman,  and  his  staff  Into  a  thillala. 
I  was  so  disgusted  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
hurling  Ferguson’s  Rome  at  his  head,  when  a 
cry  of  “  SaeriUge  ”  arose  in  the  trench,  and  I 
threw  myself  npon  the  couch  again.  The 
meeting  below  progressed,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  hearing  the  proceedlnga  At  length,  I 
proposed  being  initiated.  In  an  instant  all 
was  commotion  in  the  trench.  I  was  Informed 


by  one  of  the  ofSeialB  that  diere  wax  an  in¬ 
junction  against  me,  arhlcb  could  only  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  supreme  head,  and  be  was  on 
business  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He  was 
summoned ;  but  before  he  could  arrive  the 
meeting  adjourned,  and  the  trendt  was  de¬ 
serted.  The  shades  of  evening  came,  and  I 
was  still  lying  upon  tiie  couch,  congratulating 
myself  npon  my  escape,  when  some  three  or 
four  of  the  “  Alth  ”  suddenly  came  tiurongfa 
the  floor  and  confronted  me.  They  informed 
me  that  Rie  supreme  head  of  the  order  had 
arrived,  and  the  initiation  wonld  take  place 
in  Pittsburgh  that  night  I  oljected,  on  the 
ground  that  the  night  air  was  injurious,  but 
this  oljeetion  was  overruled ;  the  spokesman 
coolly  informed  me  that  they  wonld  take  my 
house  along,  and  also  give  me  a  small  excur- 
elon  to-Gincinnati  and  Baltimore  on  the  same 
night.  I  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

When  night  came,  one  of  the  “  Aith,”  a 
burly  (rerman  butcher  of  my  acquidntanoe, 
came  in  with  three  dogs,  one  of  which  he  sta¬ 
tioned  at  each  door  of  the  apartment  Di¬ 
rectly  the  house  began  to  move  from  its  foun¬ 
dation  ;  and,  like  a  ear  on  a  new  railroad,  it 
moved  off,  smoothly  and  rapidly  at  first,  soon 
accelerating  its  q;>eed  until  we  were  tearing 
along  at  a  fearful  rate.  In  front  of  the  house 
a  kind  of  temple  had  been  built,  in  which  the 
offlcers  of  the  order  were  seated.  Members  of 
the  order  were  seated  in  the  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  but  I  and  the  dogs  alone  occupied  the 
parlor;  nor  could  I  move  toward  any  door 
but  what  I  was  checked  by  a  fierce  and  sullen 
growl  They  allowed  me  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  however ;  and  as  we  passed  throngh 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  amid  phantom  horse¬ 
men,  and  phantoms  on  horse  in  procession,  our 
bouse  on  wheels  was  loudly  cheered. 

We  next  went  to  Cincinnati  Here,  too, 
there  was  a  long  prooesrion  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  the  loud  chorus  about  the  “rights  of 
labor  and  the  rights  of  man  ”  filled  the  air, 
and  made  the  ehy  vocal.  After  looking  at 
the  gorgeous  procession  until  the  appetite  was 
sated,  the  house  moved  up  the  banka  of  the 
Ohio  until  it  reached  Ptttsburuh.  Here,  then, 
I  was  to  be  inKiated  into  the  secret  order. 
There  was  an  immense  crowd  outside,  and  the 
supreme  head  was  directing  aflUrs  In  person. 
Directly  the  ceiling  of  the  room  opened,  and 
displayed  a  large  dome.  Prom  fols  four  ropes 
with  hoetks  descend^  The  hooks  forteued 
themselves  to  a  chair,  and  I  wan  conmtonded 
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to  Mat  mjMlf  in  the  chair.  A  dreadftil  fear 
of  the  eyil  one,  who  I  was  now  fhlljr  pereoaded 
waa  the  head  of  the  order,  itole  over  me,  and 
I  dropped  upon  the  conch  and  plead  indispo¬ 
sition.  Instantly  I  was  execrated  by  my  ac- 
qoidntances  outdde,  and  upon  the  wall  ap¬ 
peared  the  following,  in  letters  of  lire :  “  You 
have  broken  faiA  vUh  tkom  who  eoughl  to  aid  you. 
€h  hence,  and  be  forever  tkunned  and  detpieed.''' 

Fearful  of  the  result  of  my  refusal,  I  paced 
the  apartment  in  agony,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  man  looking  through  the 
window.  His  look  was  Mrene,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  beamed  in  his  light-blue  eye.  A  halo 
surrounded  his  head,  and  his  appearance  riv¬ 
eted  me  to  the  spot 

“You  have  done  well,”  said  he.  “You 
have  resisted  them  when  they  were  sure  of 
you.  Resist  them  to  the  last — they  cannot 
injure  you.” 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  my  house  moved 
off  and  reached  its  accustomed  site  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  phantom  dogs  disappeared,  and 
my  spirit  took  possession  of  my  body.  My 
own  phantom  turned  to  mist,  and  while  yet 
gazing  upon  the  features  of  the  benevolent- 
looking  man,  who  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me,  I  gently  fell  asleep. 


When  next  I  awoke,  tt  waa  nearly  time  for 
my  physician’s  accustomed  visit  I  was  some¬ 
what  refiresbed  by  the  sleep,  bnt  exceedingly 
weak  and  enervated.  Mow  that  I  had  sleqtt 
away  the  effects  of  the  narcotic,  my  adventure 
with  the  phantoms  afforded  sulyect  matter  ef 
amusement  to  employ  my  ndnd  until  the  doc¬ 
tor  cs^  In  due  time  that  wortl^y  gentle¬ 
man  made  his  appearance— looked  grave— 
shook  his  head  ominously,  and  again  produced 
the  laudanum  bottle  and  the  q^n.  I  had 
enough  of  the  phantosns,  and  was  about  to 
remonstrate,  bnt  my  utterance  was  choked 
with  a  spoonful  of  the  delectable  liquid,  and 
full  soon  another  foUowed.  In  dne  time  the 
medicine  worked,  and  I  passed  into  the  traasi- 
tion  state ;  but  it  was  now  that  I  resolved 
never  again  to  disembody  the  spirit  and  let  ^ 
roam  among  phantoms.  I  sW  resolve  I  I 
soon  found  that  if  I  would  notgo  to  the  phan¬ 
toms,  the  phantonu  would  come  to  me.  The 
phautoBU  of  my  fHmids  and  acquaintancea— 
strange  as  it  appeared,  all  had  joined  the  new 
order — surrounded  n^  house,  execrated 
me  in  the  most  Aar, king  atuMmer  for  becona- 
ing  mMfor  of  jqkw  of  their  powers,  and  then 


refusing  to  join  the  order.  Th^  came  into 
my  very  bedroom,  and  npbndded  me  acom- 
fiUly  for  the  conrse  I  had  pnrsned. 

At  length  their  importunities  became  insuf¬ 
ferable,  when  I  raised  my  right  hand  and 
called  upon  God  to  curse  and  drive  firom  my 
presence  all  evil  spirits,  and  let  his  wrath  fail 
upon  all  that  invaded  the  sanctity  of  my 
apartment.  In  an  instant  they  scattered,  and 
I  fell  back  upon  my  pillow  and  prayed  long 
.  and  fervently.  But  the  demons  kept  xxp  their 
noise  outside,  and  loaded  me  with  cursea  One 
of  them  told  me  through  the  window  that 
some  of  the  more  inqtetuous  meditated  re¬ 
venge  OB  me.  He  said  that  a  large  meeting 
waa  called,  and  delegatioas  would  soon  be  in 
from  every  quarter.  Them  were  announced 
by  my  clock,  which,  under  their  power,  had 
very  auraeulonsly  taken  to  qteaking,  instead 
of  ticking,  as  clocks  usually  da  The  very 
dop’  bark  announced  the  arrival  of  some 
great  gun  iu  the  order — names  that  I  never 
heard  before  or  ainca  My  friend  now  in¬ 
formed  me  that  they  bad  fonoed  a  prooesaioB 
“  seventeen  hundred  strong,”  and  were  march¬ 
ing  toward  my  hooMl  I  heard  the  low,  mo- 
^Botonous  drdm  and  fife— I  heard  the  shout 
and  chorus  of  the  infernal  train  as  it  neared 
ray  domicil,  and  in  a  frenzy,  caused  by  fear, 
I  told  Bty  friend  I  was  ready  to  join  the  order. 
The  announcement  was  received  by  the  pra- 
cessioa  with  loud  cheers,  that  fairly  rent  the 
air.  As  if  not  to  be  baulked  this  time,  im¬ 
mediate  preparations  wmre  made  for  my  ini¬ 
tiation.  A  large  car  was  backed  up  to  my 
window,  and  the  oil  shade  was  made  trans¬ 
parent.  Directly  bdiind  it  appeared  a  hard- 
featured  man,  with  repnlsive  lodu,  and  short, 
squat  figure.  A  near  nei^bor  of  mine,  and 
one  whom  I  bad  always  known  as  a  devout 
church  member,  introduced  this  duidow  to  me 
as  ^‘Jacobut  Diabolue,  gnmd,  supreme  head  of 
the  order  of  tbs  Azoroth  of  AUh,”  where¬ 
upon  Diabolus,  or  rather  his  shadow,  gave  a 
murdonio  grin,  and  : 

“  You  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
sxiateoce,  by  taking  upon  yourself  our  obli¬ 
gations;  the  nature  of  them  will  be  more 
fully  e:9lained  hereafter.  Among  the  advan¬ 
tages  secured  to  you  by  joining  the  order,  I 
may  mention,  that  an  huudred  years  will  be 
added  to  yaor  life,  and  yon  will  never  want 
for  money.  You  aan  roam  the  world  atplaasr 
nre,  with  jk  nhiqnitoos  power ;  and,  although 
you  may  build  your  cabin  oa  the  coufluss  of 
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Oregon,  yon  Trill  bare  no  farther  to  go  to 
New  York  than  you  have  now.” 

In  this  strain  he  went  on  for  live  minatee, 
when  he  bowed,  and  his  shadow  faded  from 
the  shade  like  a  dissolving  view.  Its  place 
was  taken  by  a  young  man  who  rested  his 
right  foot  upon  the  figure  of  au  angel,  and 
leaned  upon  a  formidable  looking  club.  He 
administered  the  obligation.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  much  of  it  now,  save  its  atrocious  nature. 
One  clause  required  me,  if  necessary,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  order,  to  “  strike  down  an  angel 
from  Heaven  1”  The  saCTilegious  idea  brought 
a  cold  sweat  upon  me,  and  I  groaned  in  agony. 
At  the  conclusion,  I  answered  “  Tee,”  but  the 
word  almost  choked  me  as  I  gave  it  utter¬ 
ance,  and  the  very  blood  in  my  veins  was 
chilied. 

“Then  record  your  name  in  this  book,” 
said  he,  producing  a  volume,  “  within  an  hour, 
in  your  blood,  under  penalty  of  being  killed, 
and  your  body  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.” 

Had  I  then,  indeed,  made  a  compact  with 
the  devil  ?  The  thought  distracted  me.  Yet 
there  stood  a  villanous  demon  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  on  which 
were  affixed  two  ram’s  horns,  steel-gaffed  at 
the  points,  and  so  arranged  that  four  prongs 
could  be  made  to  penetrate  the  brain  with  one 
blow.  By  the  side  of  him  stood  a  triple-headed 
dog,  the  counterpart  of  him  who  guards 
the  gates  of  hell.  While  I  was  contemplating 
the  same  before  me,  a  near  and  dear  friend 
entered  the  room  and  laid  himself  on  the  bed 
by  my  side.  He,  too,  was  a  member  of  the 
secret  order,  but  he  came  to  me  in  the  flesh. 
He  looked  pale,  sad,  and  careworn.  Patting 
his  month  to  my  ear,  he  whispered — 

“  Do  not  sign  the  compact  It  is  better,  far 
better,  to  be  killed  and  go  to  Heaven  than  to 
live  such  a  life  and  go  to  hell  at  last”  , 

Here  he  was  cut  short  by  loud  raps  in  the 
car,  evidently  intended  to  silence  him. 

The  archdemon’s  shadow  now  appeared  upon 
the  curtain,  and  he  informed  me  that  any  time 
within  twenty-four  hours  would  do  for  the  sig¬ 
nature.  While  he  was  yet  talking,  the  be¬ 
nevolent-looking  man  whom  I  had  seen  look¬ 
ing  into  the  window  entered  the  room,  and 
Confronted  the  demon. 

“  I  object,”  said  he,  “  to  your  last  victim.” 

“On  what  ground?”  inquired  Diabolus, 
with  a  complacent  bow  and  smile. 

“On  the  ground  that  he  has  received  a 
hriatian  education,  and  now  repents  being 


lured  to  destruction  by  your  infernal  maebi- 
nationa” 

Here  Diabolus  left,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  a  young  Oerman  student,  and  a  long  dis¬ 
putation  was  carried  on  in  Latin.  I  could  not 
understand ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
my  friend  left,  he  was  evidently  worsted,  and 
my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  There  was 
then,  indeed,  no  hope  left 
The  demons  next  commenced  showing  me 
the  shadows  of  old  friends  on  the  curtain. 
Boys  who  had  been  my  schoolmates,  and  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  years,  appeared  in  succes¬ 
sion  as  shadows  on  the  shade,  and  conversed 
with  me,  giving  me  fair  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  But  I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  wished 
the  devil  and  his  train  of  evil  spirits  were  in 
Hades,  where  they  properly  belonged. 

The  time  for  me  to  sign  the  compact,  get 
upon  the  train,  and  depart,  was  drawing  nigh. 
Already  the  steam  Of  the  phantom  locomotive 
was  being  raised,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  all  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  an 
’  old,  familiar  and  steadfast  friend  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room.  A  ray  of  hope  animated  me. 

.  “  He  diali  not  go,”  said  my  friend.  “  I  hold 
a  claim  agmnst  him  for  $250,  for  rents  and 
money  loaned,  so  that  you  cannot  take  him 
along.” 

I  felt  a  kind  of  relief  I  had  never  in  my  life 
before  experienced,  bnt  I  dare  not  think  so 
Did  they  know  my  thoughts  ?  I  lay  passive 
on  the  bed,  until  one  of  the  shadows  appeared 
between  the  columns  on  the  window,  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  could  not  go  unless  I  can¬ 
celled  the  debt  I  told  him  I  could  not  Only 
too  glad  for  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  them,  I 
would  have  boldly  declared  my  inability  to 
meet  the  smallest  demand  agidnst  me,  since  by 
so  doing  I  would  remain  out  of  their  power. 
One  by  one  the  shadows  of  my  old  friends 
came  up  before  me,  and  condoled  with  me  in 
my  misfortune,  as  they  chose  to  term  it  I  let 
on,  too,  that  it  was  a  misfortune,  while  in  re¬ 
ality  I  felt  as  if  my  friend  had  snatched  me 
from  the  very  gates  of  helL  How  could  I  ever 
recompense  him  ^ 

I  now  heard  a  commotion  in  the  car,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  ascertained  the  cause 
of  it  One  of  the  demons  came  to  the  win¬ 
dow  with  a  purse,  and  declared  that  the 
amount  had  been  made  np  by  contribution.  I 
was  staggered,  bnt  my  self-possessioa  did  not 
forsake  me.  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  use 
in  doing  so;  if  this  claim  wu  caneslkd, 
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others  amoaDting  in  the  aggregate  to  upward 
of  $1,000,  would  be  brought  agtdnst  me.  The 
shadow  disappeared,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
small  rase  filled  with  gold  coin,  which  he  said 
was  enough  to  pay  all  my  debts  and  leave  a 
l>alance  in  my  favor.  My  friend  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  apartment  here  interposed,  and  said 
that  the  obligation  he  held  should  be  no  bar 
to  my  joining  the  order  ;  he  forgave  the  debt  / 
I  was  now  satisfied  that  I  had  the  vantage 
:^ound,  and  I  declared  that  I  could  not  avail 
myself  of  this  liberal  offer. 

All  was  now  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  and 
I  thought  the  end  had  come.  But  no  I — there 
was  still  more  of  it ;  the  phantom  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  my  church  next  appeared  upon  the 
^hade.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a  sad  strain,  as 
follows : 

“  Oh,  thou  of  little  faith  1  Know  that  by 
your  cowardly  fears  you  have  been  debarred 
forever  from  joining  the  Azoroth  of  Aith — an 
order  embracing  in  its  folds  the  .purest  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  land.  All  that  you  have  seen 
were  mere  illusions,  wrought  by  the  most 
complicated  machinery,  to  try  your  faith.  Ton 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting.  Go  hence,  and  be  forever  a  target 
for  mockery  and  scoffing.” 

A  light  dawned  upon  me.  I  upbnuded  my 
friends  for  their  treachery,  but  they  answered 
that  it  was  part  of  the  system  to  try  the  faith 
of  a  new  candidate.  I  felt  deeply  disgraced, 
and  could  have  prayed  for  a  mountain  to  cover 
me.  The  friend  who  had  laid  upon  the  bed 
with  me,  actuated  by  a  latent  spark  of  friend- 
diip,  came  from  among  the  phantoms  in  the 
car  to  my  bedside. 

“  Alt  is  over,”  said  he,  “  and  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  you.  But  there  is  another  ordeal 
through  which  you  must  pass.  They  will 
march  you  in  the  procession  of  disgrace, 
seated  upon  the  back  of  a  mule ;  but  do  not 
be  afraid,  for  they  dare  not  offer  you  personal 
violence.  They  will  take  you  through  a  street 
in  the  town,  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  when 
you  get  to  the  other  end  they  will  give  you  a 
tankard  of  wine,  and  into  this  tankard  your 
guardian  angel  will  put  a  drop  of  the  water 
of  oblivion.  Drink  it,  and  all  will  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  your  troubles  will  be  over.” 

My  friend  vanished.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  there,  sure  enough,  the  proces¬ 
sion  was  forming,  the  members  pealing  out 
the  chorus  about  “  the  rights  of  lab<w  and  the 
lights  of  man.”  Each  one  held  in  his  hand  a 


plant  known  to  moet  people  as  the  “  skunk’s 
cabbage,”  and  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
stood  an  enormous  mule,  with  a  wooden  sad¬ 
dle,  f<nr  my  especial  accommodation.  I  swore 
at  once,  by  high  Heaven  and  all  its  hosts,  that 
I  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  such  an  in- 
snlt  A  consultation  was  immediately  held, 
when  the  shadow  of  the  pneacher  again  ap¬ 
peared,  and  informed  me  that  my  friends  had 
interceded,  and  the  procession  of  disgrace  was 
dispensed  with.  I  felt  at  last  as  if  all  connee- 
tion  with  the  phantoms  was  severed.  But  I 
must  needs  try  an  experiment :  I  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  I  had  lost  their  secret ;  so  I 
pressed  the  open  palm  of  my  right  hand  ppon 
my  heart,  and  repeated  the  mystic  word,  when 
the  spirit  instantly  left  the  body,  and  I  stood 
by  the  bedside  a  shadowy  phantom,  looldng  at 
myself  stretched  upon  the  bed.  I,  or  rather 
my  phantom,  left  the  room,  and  descended 
among  the  group  that  had  formed  the  proces¬ 
sion.  This  looked  to  them  like  adding  insult 
to  injury,  and  they  raved  and  swore,  and  sum¬ 
moned  Diabolus  himself.  The  archfiend  arose 
from  the  earth  in  a  cloud  of  vapor,  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  fine  network  over  me,  swore  by  his  hoofs 
and  his  horns  that  he  would  hold  me  captive 
for  all  time  to  come. 

“  It  can  not  be  done,”  some  one  whispered 
in  my  ear,  but  I  could  not  see  the  speako*. 

The  phantoms  then  arose  in  the  ur  with 
me,  and  carried  me  far  away  to  an  island 
on  which  was  a  large  city,  where  they  placed 
me  in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  in  which  I  lay  for 
weeks.  One  day  I  swore  that  never  in  my 
life  would  I  make  use  of  any  of  their  infernal 
secrets  or  powers  again.  Instantly  the  wall 
opened,  and  the  benevolent-looking,  blue-eyed 
man  stood  beside  me,  with  a  white  wand  in 
his  hand. 

“In  obedience  to  that  oath,”  said  he,  “I 
dissolve  the  charm and,  waving  his  wand, 
the  walls  of  the  prison  sank  through  the  earth, 
and  we  stood  upon  the  green  sward.  He  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  into  the  market¬ 
place,  where  we  seated  ourselves  upon  a  tufted 
knoll,  among  fruits  and  flowers.  He  left  me 
for  a  moment.  In  his  absence,  the  demon  who 
had  assumed  the  outward  form  of  my  person, 
came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  a  golden  apple, 
which  he  said  came  from  California,  and  was 
now  presented  to  me  as  a  compensation  for 
the  trials  I  had  undergone.  I  poised  the  apple 
in  my  hand :  “  Curses  upon  you  and  your 
machinations,”  said  I,  dashing  the  apple  upon 
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tbe  curb-etone.  A  loud  report  followed ;  the 
upple*hkd  exploded,  and  ih)m  it  roee  a  misty 
cloud,  forming  tbe  following  words : 

If  tbe  erring  repent,  and  accept  ^is  token, 
they  still  are  mine.” 

Tbe  guardian  angel  stood  by  my  side  in  an 
instant.  “You  hare  done  well,”  jaid  he; 
“you  have  foiled  them  in  their  last  grand 
effort — yonr  trials  are  over — take  this,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  and  break  it  when  your  spirit  is 
again  in  its  earthly  body.” 

He  handed  me  a  small  blue  egg,  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut. 

We  now  went  to  the  water’s  edge  and  got 
into  a  little  boat,  to  which  there  was  neither 
mil  nor  rudder,  but  pushing  it  from  the  shore, 
it  glided  smoothly  over  tbe  unripplcd  water 
to  my  very  door.  I  entered  my  apartment, 
dissolved  tbe  phantom,  and  my  soul  took  pos- 
session  of  my  body.  In  obedience  to  my  in¬ 


structions,  I  broke  the  egg,  and  out  of  it  came 
a  white  dove,  which  nestled  in  my  bosom. 
The  form  of  the  dove  changed  into  an  angel, 
holding  in  its  hand  a  banner,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  “  resistance  to  evil  is  the  proudest 
of  triumphs.”  As  the  angel  soared  away,  my 
guardian  took  me  by  the  hand,  but  suddenly 
be  faded  away,  and  it  was  the  physician  who 
stood  by  my  side. 

“  Thank  God !”  said  he,  “  the  crisis  is  over, 
the  fever  is  broke,  and  you  teiU  get  well.” 

And  I  did  get  well  For  days  and  months 
I  was  little  more  than  a  phantom,  in  reality  ; 
but  an  iron  constitution  triumphed,  and  I  got 
strong  again ;  but  never  to  this  day  do  I  see 
a  vial  of  laudanum  that  I  do  not  vividly  and 
distinctly  remember  my  adventures  with  the 
secret  order,  which  existed  only  in  a  disor¬ 
dered  brain,  crazed  and  made  imaginative  by 
narcotic  medicine. 


PRE-R  APH  AELITISM. 

BY  A  MODERN  BRUSH. 


Evert  thing  U  wrong;  the  world  is 
topsy-turvy ;  and  as  for  the  nineteenth 
century  being  the  last  result  of  progression,  it 
is  an  exploded  humbug.  The  world  has  been 
retrogriMling  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and 
we  find  that  Raphael  was  the  first  to  com¬ 
mence  the  retrograde  movement.  The  grace 
of  Corregio  is  all  fudge ;  Raphael  was  a  pig¬ 
my  ;  and  Michael  Angelo  a  very  small  baby. 
Berettinus  and  other  masters  are  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  call  forth  even  so  much  as  a  passing 
allusion,  for  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  ? 
Mr.  Brown,  when  he  went  to  Europe  to  study 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  although  he 
spent  nearly  ax  hourt  at  Rome,  informed  me 
that  they  were  positively  tiresome  after  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  works  of.  the  more  enlightened 
school  of  England.  But,  thanks  to  Mr.  “  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt,”  and  the  logical  intellect  of  the 
imaginative  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  world  may  yet 
be  saved  from  the  dangerous  practice  of  print¬ 
ing  ideas,  giving  true  expression  to  the  genius 
of  tbe  master. 

Mr.  Ruskin  probably  ranks  Pemgiao  among 
the  last  of  the  great  painters  of  the  religious 
school,  and  Raphael  as  the  first  of  the  heretics. 


He  considers  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  to  be  the 
equal,  if  not  tbe  high-priest  of  religious  art ; 
and  that  stupendous  work  of  his,  “  The  Light 
of  the  World,”  as  the  equal  of  any  religious 
painting  of  past  or  present  timea  In  ap¬ 
proaching  this  marvelous  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  kind  interpretation  of  Ruskin ; 
for,  like  the  highest  of  religion,  it  is,  as  re¬ 
gards  ideas,  a  mystery;  and  fallible  reason 
will  persist  in  calling  the  mystery  which 
Christ  bolds  in  his  hand  a  common  stable  lan¬ 
tern.  But  listen  to  the  priest  of  the  school : 
“Tbe  lantern  represents  tbe  light  of  con¬ 
science.”  So  at  once  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  a  stable  lantern,  and  its  barn-yard  associa¬ 
tions,  are  removed  by  the  pleasing  assurance 
that  a  lantern  is  not  a  lantern  at  all,  but  the 
light  of  conscience. 

Surely,  Mr.  Hunt  must  be  a  remarkable 
man,  running  over  with  q>iritual  intuition, 
and  of  almost  gigantic  intellect  But  we  think 
his  imagination  his  most  remarkable  quality ; 
for  who  but  Hunt,  interpreted  by  Ruskin, 
could  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  lantern 
represents  conscience  T 

But  to  be  a  little  more  serious.  Tbe  mod- 
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ero  Pre-R«pbaelUea  ignore  tbe  religioaa  fe«l- 
ing  80  ftTident  io  the  works  of  Corregio  and 
Raphael,  and  affect  to  And  It  only  in  thoee 
masters  who  lived  and  painted  before  the 
time  of  Raphael,  and  so  they  paint  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Tme  geniqs  finds  ntterance  in  a  channel 
pecnilar  to  itself.  It  studies  the  works  of  the 
past  and  contemporary  masters,  but  p«dnts  as 
its  own  perceptions  dictate.  So  Raphael 
studied  witt  Perugino,  but  paiuted  as  RaphaeL 
Corregio  studied  Mantegna,  but  was  not  the 
iesB  Gorregia  Had  Raphaei  imitated  his 
master,  it  would  have  been  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  lofty  geniu^  and  almost  perfect  art  Imi¬ 
tation  is  bad,  and  he  who  imitates  another,  if 
he  be  not  entirely  discarded  from  the  page  of 
history,  will  be  only  known  by  the  ignoble 
epithet  of  "  Imitator."  The  tnie  nan,  strong 
in  his  indvviduaUsm,  q>idagii  into  the  vena  of 
thought,  plants  firmly  bia  banner,  and,  like 
the  gladiator  of  old,  pnyoMn  for  battle. 
Those  of  lesser  parts  are  content  to  follow 
when  the  thundsm  of  battle  have  rolled  over, 
and  the  enn  has  smiled  ufKm  the  viotar. 

The  saodam  Pre-R^aeUtoe  appear  to  ba 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  art;  othwwiae 
they  would  aee  that  Pemgino,  Gionbao,  €U- 
otto,  Minuni,  and  a  hoat  of  otbem  of  tha  old 
maetere,  painted  as  thek  geaiaa  diotatad. 
Tb^  were  inepiitd  I9  their  mtigioas  lore; 
and  when  looking  opon  tiieir  works,  wo  loee 
wgbt  of  the  haed  outlines  and  stiff  forms,  and 
are  stirred  to  the  very  depths  the  thoajfid 
and  the  foaling  sp  evidently  etamped  npon 
them. 

The  modmii  mastare  of  tho  Prt.Raphaelite 
sobool  can  never  prodoee  any  really  great 
work,  becanae  they  do  not  paint  aa  tbek 
gealus  dictatea  ney  are  imitators,  and  aU 
that  ia  fine  in  their  works  is  the  eflMt,  not  of 
their  imitativenaes,  but  of  thair  genius  or  tab 
eat  straggling  to  dieeneomber  Itself  of  the 
mold  of  agef.  The  real  Pre-BmihaeUtea  will 
liva  as  great  indivkiaal  meeton ;  their  ind- 
tatonv  if  not  wboUy  lost  hi  the  coarse  af  time, 
will  ba  known  as  the  school  (ff  imitatioB. 

It  ia  aow  very  generally  ooncaded  that  the 
Binateegth  eentnry  baa  produced  landmape 
painters  fully  equal  to  the  grcateet  of  the  okd 
aiaatera-  eg^,  if  not  eqwrior  in  truth  to 
mature.  We  refer  with  pride  to  Chinch,  who 
1%  psohaUy,  the  equal  of  any  landwape  painter 
living  1^  Pia»Riq)haelite  hrsthtaa,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  IM  with  our  eyes. '  They  find 


even  more  heresy  in  landecspe  art  than  in  tha 
higher  waQu. 

They  say.pidnt  Nature  as  she  really  appears. 
If  you  introduce  a  rock,  pcunt  it  so  accurately 
that  a  mineralogist  can  class  it  the  moment  he 
looks  at  it ;  if  yon  are  painting  a  tree,  paint 
it  so  carefully  that  the  form  of  every  visible 
leaf  may  he  folly  appreciated,  etc.  Their  in¬ 
tention  is  good,  but  their  works  bad.  Their 
method  Is  proper  for  the  student,  bat  not  so 
well  for  the  master.  The  student  should  go  to 
Nature  and  study  parts.  If  he  studies  a  rock, 
by  ail  means  paint  it  in  the  careful  maimer  so 
recommended  by  Ruskin  in  his  own  picture  in 
the  British  Gallery.  But  when  the^studtot 
goes  to  Nature  as  a  master,  he  no  longer  couh 
fines  himself  to  particular  parts,  but  views  the 
relation  of  one  part  to  another ;  and,  by  plac¬ 
ing  himself  to  some  extent  in  a  passive  atU- 
tad^  he  experiences  that  which  cannot  be 
argued  upon,  but  isfislt  by  the  ohlld  of  genius— 
toe  bannony  of  toe  scaie  before  him.  He 
looka  at  no  part  in  particular,  but  views 
all  parts  in  their  Tslation  te  each  other. 
The  moment  be  pertioBlariaes  end  dwells  long 
cnoagh  on  any  oqe  part  to  give  a  daguer¬ 
reotype  view  cS  it,  that  moswut  he  losea  the 
ceUtion  of  the  parte,  toe  hannoBy  of  the 
whole. 

The  nm.Baphaetite  pktoree  now  exhibited 
in  tho  Britito  Gallery  in  New  York  have 
nearly  all  of  them  good  parte,  but  as  land- 
ao^Ms  they  are  terrible  foilnrea  We  search 
ia  vain  for  hanaony  ;  and  are  pehied  by  bard 
dividing  lines,  or  completely  bewndered  la 
wideavorliig  to  disttogniah  the  proporthma  cf 
a  man  in  the  grass,  who  so  strangely  miugleB 
with  it  tost  we  oall  to  mind  toe  vnlgar  but 
expiaoBive  phrase,  *<GoBe  to  graea" 

The  SngUto  may  possibly  be  pleased  with 
toe  atoool,  but  on  this  side  ct  the  water  it  wUl 
meet  with  little  sympathy.  The  genius  of  onr 
people  will  M}eot  It  We  are  young,  and  open 
to  toe  bcaatiee  of  natnre ;  and,  thongh  a  few 
coxcombs  may  adudre,  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  BDobdom  is  not  yet  in  the  ascendant 
While  we  have  "  Churches  ”  in  landscape,  it 
Is  not  wy  probable  toat  wesfaall  become  imi¬ 
tators,  or,  in  other  words,  Pre-Raphaelite  In 
our  procltvMies. 

Mr.  Bntoin,  as  the  avowed  champion  of  the 
Bchool,  has  wen  over  to  it  many  persons  of  re¬ 
fined  intelleet ;  tor  thongh  every  one  could  8e- 
tset  hioonsisteneies  in  h!a  writings,  very  few 
had  seen  a  panting  of  the  school.  Tber^ 
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fore,  ihe  opening  of  the  "  British  Exhibition” 
among  us  was  hailed  with  real  delight  Crowds 
go  there,  full  of  quotations  from  Buskin  ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  fail  to  discover  the 
truth  to  nature  and  artistic  beauty  which 
he  affects  to  see  in  the  “mildewed  sailor 
boy.” 

Mr.  Ruskin'was'galning  a  powerful  influence 
in  this  country  ;  but  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  historian  might  commence  an  essay 


Feb., 

on  his  rise  and  decline.  The  last  will  be  dated 
from  the  opening  of  the  “  Exhibition.” 

There  are  other  works  that  we  should  like 
to  speak  of,  but  would  be  out  of  place  in  an 
article  devoted  to  Pre-Raphaeliteism. 

The  genius  of  England  belongs  to  no  school 
True  genius  may  create  a  school,  because  men 
of  small  parts  stand  ready  to  imitate,  and 
would  even  filch  if  poefdble  the  good  name  of 
the  great 
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WE  do  not  half  appreciate  our  friends. 

Neither  do  we  assign  to  Friendship  its 
true  place  among  the  household  gods.  We 
set  it  in  a  comer,  cast  a  vail  over  it,  and  eye 
it  with  sidelong,  timid  glances.  The  world 
has  lost  all  its  reverence  for  it  The  books 
sneer  at  it  as  a  romantic  folly,  a  school-girl 
enthusiasm,  and  grown-up  people  are  ashamed  . 
to  confess  it  before  men,  or  stifle  it  beneath 
such  a  load  of  limitations  that  its  vital  energy 
is  emsbed  out,  and  it  comes  to  us  fluttered 
and  trembling,  asking  leave  to  shelter  itself 
for  a  moment  in  a  corner  of  our  hearts.  We 
regard  it  as  a  secondary  consideration ;  a  re¬ 
lation  to  be  modified,  or  decreased,  or  wholly 
lost  sight  of  as  circumstances  may  decree. 
The  loves  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  of 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  and  of  De  Stael  and 
Recamier  are  myths  to  us.  We  read  of  the 
pure  spirituality  of  their  unselfish  devotion, 
but  the  words  never  pass  fh)m  the  lips  to  the 
heart,  and  the  story  remains  a  mystery  to  us. 

Ware,  in  his  beautiful  sketch  of  Uie  Queen 
city  of  the  East,  makes  the  royal  Zenobia  to 
say  :  “  Friendship  is  a  sentiment  worthy  of 
godlike  natures,  and  is  the  true  sweetener  of 
the  cup  of  life.  Love  is  at  best  but  a  bitter 
sweet,  and  when  sweetest,  it  is  the  iViendship 
mingled  with  it  that  makes  it  so.  And  it 
wastes  away  with  years.  Friendship  is  eter¬ 
nal  It  rests  upon  qualities  that  are  a  part 
of  the  soul  The  witchery  of  the  outward 
image  helps  not  to  make  it,  nor  being  lost  as 
it  is  with  age,  can  it  dissolve  it 
.The  lofty  spirit  of  the  Palmyrene  queen 
could  well  appreciate  this  noble  feeling — this 
purs  and  holy  commingling  of  kindred  q>tritB. 

I  Tet  Plato,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  de- 
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dares  that  Achilles  died  for  Patroclus,  and 
that  Pythias  pledged  his  life  for  that  of 
Damon,  only  to  gratify  a  noble  ambition ;  that 
of  gaining  immortality  by  an  act  of  heroic 
virtue.  The  assertion  proves  how  much 
philosophy  is  at  fault  when  it  undertakes  to 
judge  of  the  impulses  of  the  heart  Had 
Plato  been  Inspired  by  a  true  friendship,  he 
would  have  learned  that  to  die  for  a  friend, 
though  an  act  of  the  highest  egotism,  needs 
no  reward  in  the  future.  Is  not  the  exquidte 
pleasure  that  thrills  one’s  heart  in  the  certain¬ 
ty  that  he  will  not  outlive  his  friend,  reward 
enough  in  the  present  for  such  an  action  t 
Devotion  is  ever  its  own  paymaster,  and  asks 
no  higher  meed  than  the  power  of  conferring 
happiness  on  the  object  of  its  adoration. 

Friendship  is,  in  truth,  the  holiest  of  the 
loves;  It  is  purer,  more  spiritual  and  less 
warped  by  the  attraction  of  sarroundings  than 
any  other  of  the  human  affections.  One  rea¬ 
son  that  we  so  much  undervalue  it  is  that  It 
is  so  often  profaned.  There  is  no  other  holy 
name  that  is  so  often  taken  in  vain.  And 
there  are  many  reasons  for  this  sacrilege.  We 
are  so  fractional  ourselves,  and  find  so  many 
of  our  own  stamp  around  ns,  that  we  try  to 
build  up  for  ourselves  a  whole  friend  from 
the  diqointed  fragments,  forgetting  that  the 
rough  pieces  will  never  fit  closely  together. 
It  is  right  to  have  a  multitude  of  fHends.  It 
is  right  and  pleasant  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
solar  system,  cheridiing  many  worlds  within 
one’s  genial  sunshine.  But  as  some  little 
Mercury  always  nestles  in  the  bosom  of  the 
son,  and  looks  fondly  in  the  eyes' that  shed 
none  the  less  light  on  his  brother  planets,  so 
is  there  always  a  guest  chamber  in  each  heart 
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to  which  one  alone  holds  the  magic  key.  And 
sometimes,  when  rich  and  spacious  chambers 
are  opened  to  new  comers,  we  fancy  that  the 
magician  has  come  whose  wand  will  reveal 
the  mystic  treasure.  But  we  find  an  unfinish¬ 
ed  window  somewhere,  and  turn  away  in  sor¬ 
row,  closing  the  doors  against  all  othera 

Or  we  go  down  into  Golconda  to  search  for 
diamonds.  We  wash  the  sand  for  an  hour, 
then, finding  naught  but  clay  and  worthless  peb¬ 
ble-stones,  we  throw  down  the  basin  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  minea  Or  we  find  a  glittering 
stone,  which  we  bear  ofi*  in  triumph  and  place 
in  a  costly  setting,  only  to  find  it  a  worthless 
spar.  Then  we  look  with  contemptuous  pity 
on  the  find.cr8  of  the  diamonda  nnd  believe 
that  a  few  years  will  prove  to  them  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  their  gema 

It  is  a  mysterious  sympathy  that  draws 
friends  together.  We  never  can  assign  our 
reason  for  friendship.  What  we  detest  in  one 
person,  we  may  admire  in  another.  What  re¬ 
pels  us  from  the  one,  attracts  us  to  the  other. 
We  do  not  know  for  what  we  are  seeking  until 
the  vision  suddenly  fiashes  before  our  eyes, 
when  we  lovingly  receive  it  without  presuming 
to  analyze  its  beautiesor  to  criticize  its  faults. 
It  is  just  as  absurd  for  one  to  draw  a  portrait 
of  bis  Ideal  friend,  as  it  would  be  to  catalogue 
the  thoughts  of  the  morrow,  to  draw  up  a 
programme  for  a  lover’s  conversation,  or  to 
apportion  the  rain  and  sunshine  for  the  coming 
season. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  life  ever  attains  its 
perfect  fullness  without  a  true  friendship,  and 
this  can  very  well  take  the  place  of  a  more 
ardent  passion.  As  the  sunshine  is  needed  to 
mature  the  fruits,  so  is  this  unselfish  love 
needed  to  dcvelope  a  character.  But  I  speak 
of  true  friendships,  not  of  the  petty  fractional 
affairs  which  climb  over  the  wall,  and  thus 
enter  into  the  fold  like  thieves  and  robbers. 

We  are  apt  to  idealize  our  friends,  but  in 
so  doing  we  read  their  true  selves.  No  per¬ 
son  is  ever  truly  known  except  to  himself  and 
friend — if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  one. 
As  no  two  daguerreotypes  of  a  person  wear 
the  same  expression,  though  all  have  a  gener¬ 
al  resemblance,  so  are  the  mental  daguerreo¬ 
types  which  the  same  person  impresses  on  the 
minds  of  the  different  observers,  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character  and  seeming.  We  seem 
to  change,  too,  in  our  requirements.  The 
fKends  of  yesterday  will  not  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  to-day.  But  this  is  only  the  case 


when  our  friends  refuse  to  grow  with  us. 
Wilhelm  Meister  only  girded  on  his  sandals 
for  his  journey  in  the  house  of  Marianna.  But 
would  Marianna  have  gone  with  him,  he 
would  not  have  left  her.  The  current  hurries 
ns  on ;  if  our  friends  refuse  to  plunge  in  with 
us,  we  must  leave  then  with  mournful  looks 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  We  cannot  stop 
our  own  growth  if  the  vital  element  be  in  us. 
But  I  know  of  no  sadder  thought  than  the 
first  consciousness  that  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  atmosphere  of  a  dear  friend. 

The  first  condition  of  a  perfect  friendship  is 
perfect  trust  A  great  many  people  wb^  are 
not  fully  self-centred  lose  sight  of  this,  and 
either  merge  their  own  individuality  into  that 
of  their  friend,  floating  about  like  a  rudder¬ 
less  ship  upon  the  waves  of  impulse,  or  re¬ 
quire  of  him  a  strict  conformity  to  their  own 
thoughts  and  opinions  as  a  necessary  condition 
to  friendship.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  friends  should  think 
alike,  act  alike,  or  be  alike.  Unison  consists 
in  a  harmonious  difference.  What  is  needed 
is  this ; — that  each  should  have  such  full  faith 
in  the  other  as  to  believe  that  his  thoughts 
and  actions  are  the  natural  ontgtowth  of  bis 
temperament  and  surroundings— to  recognize 
them  as  the  fullest  expression  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  nature.  Perfect  love  casteth  out 
all  fear, — aye,  and  inspireth  all  trust  But 
one  had  better  stop' his  ears  to  the  voice  of 
Mendship,  if  it  be  but  the  song  of  the  siren, 
to  lure  him  from  his  coarse  unto  unknown 
rocks. 

We  should  love  our  friends  openly  and 
proudly,  not  behind  a  dim  vail  of  misty  excu¬ 
ses.  They  are  Heaven’s  best  gifts  to  us.  If 
all  other  earthly  ties  be  dissolved,  that  of 
friendship  must  be  eternal.  The  union  of 
spirit  must  ever  be  the  same.  And  the  warm¬ 
est  heart  is  the  one  that  has  room  for  the  most 
flriends.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  love  of  the  one  detracts  from  the  love  of 
the  many.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  can  love 
the  many  in  the  same  degree ;  we  rarely  find 
more  than  one  person  in  our  life-journey  in 
whom  we  find  perfect  sympathy ;  we  are  very 
happy,  indeed,  if  we  find  that  one.  But  when 
we  find  him,  we  are  superior  to  all  jealousy ; 
the  pleasure  that  he  receives  from  the  love 
of  others  also  makes  us  happy,  and  we  are 
gladdened  by  the  friendship  which  be,  in  turn, 
bestows.  True  friends  know  no  divided  in- 
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teresta,  no  divided  pleasures,  no  divided  sor¬ 
rows,  and  no  divided  happiness. 

No  one,  who  has  a  friend  in  whom  he 
thoroughly  trusts,  has  any  right  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  unhappy.  No  matter  how  heavily  the 
clouds  gather  around  his  head,  there  will 
always  be  sunshine  in  a  corner  of  the  world 
for  him.  The  music  of  a  loved  voice  will 
always  be  sounding  in  his  ear,  the  light  of  a 


loving  smile  will  always  be  gleaming  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  shadow  of  a  loved  form  will 
always  glide  into  his  memory  in  his  saddest 
moments  to  cheer  him  by  its  presence  and  to 
moke  him  feel  that  he  can  never  again  be 
quite  alone.  “  With  all  thou  hast,  purchase  an 
attached  friend,  and  do  not  sell  him  at  any 
price,”  says  the  Persian  proverb.  The  Orien¬ 
tals  are  right. 


POVERTY  A 

WEALTH  too  often  resembles  the  apples 
of  Sodom ; — a  gorgeous  beauty  hiding  a 
mass  of  smothering  dust.  A  fitting  type  of 
Poverty  are  those  miners  who,  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  day,  spend  their  lives  in  darkness 
and  gloom,  but  bring  up  to  the  surface  gold 
and  gems,  that  glitter  on  the  brow  of  beauty, 
or  fill  the  overflowing  cofifers  of  luxury. 

Wealth  is  a  cheat;  and  all  the  more  a 
cheat,  because  the  sufferers  must  maintain 
their  hypocricy.  Poverty  is  a  reality ;  it  fol¬ 
lows  man  like  a  shadow,  growing  darker  and 
better  defined,  by  contrast,  as  he  emerges  into 
a  stronger  light,  but  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter  as  he  descends  into  the  gloom,  until  at 
last  the  shadow  grasps  the  reality.  The  aim 
of  Wealth  is  to  display  itself.  The  aim  of 
Povwty  is  to  elevate  itself.  This  is  the  secret 
why  Wealth  enervates,  and  Poverty  elevates 
man.  We  mean  not  by  poverty  alyect  destitu¬ 
tion,  but  a  state  whereiu  all  man’s  powers  are 
called  into  exercise  by  the  stern  necessities  of 
nature,  in  opposition  to  that  uabobical  wealth 
which  suffers  its  possessor  to  float  a  chance- 
directed,  pieasure-seeking,  sun-gilded  bubble 
on  the  stream  of  Time. 

A  fine  sight  is  the  resistless  rush  of  a  long 
train  of  cars,  its  glittering  windows  affording 
glimpses  of  beauty  and  fashion,  its  seats 
crowded  with  wealth  and  station;  but  what 
imparts  the  momentum  T  Ah  1  away  in  there, 
is  Poverty,  with  sinews  of  steel  and  lungs  of 
iron,  sooty,  begrimed,  and  discordant-voiced, 
but  the  soul  of  the  train  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
and  without  which  all  their  glitter  and  gaud 
would  be  powerless.  The  philoso][d>y  of  the 
Greeks  was  woven  into  their  religion  ;  and  wo 
find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  their  fable  of 
the  marriage  of  Venus,  the  celestial  beauty 
with  Vulcan,  the  Olympian  smith.  Beauty — 
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that  is  a  type  of  the  non-producing  classes— 
weds  not  the  high  in  station,  not  the  renowned 
in  war,  not  the  perfect  in  person,  but  the  strong 
arm  of  Poverty  the  producer.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  Providence  has  linked  together  the 
different  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  to 
show  that  none  ore  independent  of  the  others. 
Of  what  use  is  that  fragile  beauty,  that  deli¬ 
cacy  of  form  and  slightness  of  figure,  in  wo¬ 
man,  were  it  not  for  the  uncouth  strength  of 
man,  his  rough  joints  and  his  knotted  muscles  t 

Poverty  is  the  great  producer.  Its  labors, 
like  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  cannot  inter¬ 
mit,  without  death  at  once  ensuing.  All  over 
the  earth,  from  sunrise  until  twilight,  and 
through  the  long,  still  hours  of  the  night, 
while  the  shadows  crouch  in  the  comers  of  the 
room,  unceasingly  plying  the  needle,  or  busily 
at  its  handicraft,  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  is  Poverty,  the  great  producer,  at  work. 
Poverty,  the  Producer!  It  works  like  the 
giant  forces  of  nature,  invisible  until  its  effects 
compel  our  attention. 

Poverty  is  the  great  producer  of  thought 
Nearly  all  the  greatest  literary  productions 
that  now  adorn  our  shelves  as  classics,  in 
whose  pages  lie  the  great  thoughts  of  their 
generation,  are  the  life-blood  of  Poverty. 
They  were  written  with  bailiffs  at  the  desk 
and  constables  at  the  door.  The  cradles  of  the 
great  are  rocked  in  cottages,  an^  Genius  tends 
her  fosterlings  amidst  the  routine  of  daily  toil 
And  it  is  because  of  this — because  our  litera¬ 
ture  nestles  in  no  gorgeous  palaces,  but  comes 
(h)m  the  hearts  of  those  who  live  real  lives, 
and  who  know  life’s  trials,  that  it,  more  than 
any  other,  includes  the  wide  range  of  human 
emotions  and  sentiments,  and  speaks  to  the 
heart  with  a  force  that  no  other  language  and 
no  other  literature  ever  poeseesed. 
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Poor,  blind,  bnt  glorious  old  Homer,  the 
world’s  poet,  begged  his  bread  from  door  to 
door,  but  left  the  legacy  of  the  world  in  the 
memories  of  his  hearers.  Milton,  too,  w<h«  no 
crown  of  earth’s  honors  and  wealth.  Poor, 
blind,  alive  only  because  his  poverty  and 
afflictions  shielded  him  from  royal  malevo¬ 
lence,  he  made  his  life,  to  use  his  own  words, 

“  a  true  poem — a  composition  of  the  best  and 
noblest  things and  he  now  stands  almost  by 
the  side  of  those  inspired  prophets  of  old 
whoso  lips  had  been  touched  by  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  “  The  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men.”  Shakq>eare, 
the  Prince  of  Poets,  was  cradled  in  a  butcher’s 
shop,  bnt  his  fame  lives,  when  those  who,  clad 
in  purple,  sat  near  the  throne,  are  forgotten. 
Newton,  the  great  philosopher,  begged  his 
college  to  remit  him  the  small  charge  of  a 
paltry  shilling.  And  our  great  men  have 
always  arisen  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life. 
Webster  was  rocked  in  a  cradle  made  from  a 
pine  log  by  his  energetic  father,  aided  only  by 
an  augur  and  an  axe.  Clay  was  born  in  a 
hovel,  and  his  early  life  was  a  continuous 
struggle  for  bread.  Franklin,  the  philosopher  ' 
and  statesman,  began  life  as  a  journeyman 
printer.  Irving,  our  best-known  author,  was 
driven  into  publishing  by  poverty.  Morse 
pursued  his  profession  to  gain  money  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  electric  telegraph.  The  lives 
of  our  artists  and  sculptors  all  began  in  hum¬ 
ble  places,  and  Nature  taught  them  in  their 
poverty  what  they  are  now  teaching  the  world. 
Turn  over  the  pages  of  all  the  world  calls 
good  and  great,  from  the  Word  of  Inspiration, 
whose  authors  had  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads,  to  the  great  lights  of  modem  literature, 
and  the  imprint  on  the  title  is  “  Poverty,” 
and  “Poverty”  is  water-marked  in  every 
page,  and  a  pauper’s  forgotten,  nameless  grave 
is  not  infrequently  the  finis.  Verily  poverty 
is  a  great  producer  I  I  would  rather  have  the 
thoughts  of  poverty,  as  it  works  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  of  Nature,  in  close  communion  with  the 
thoughts  of  Deity  as  stamped  on  his  works, 
than  all  the  sinful  imaginings  of  pampered 
wealth,  with  its  infinite  leisure  for  iniquity. 

The  great  source  of  thought  is  Nature ;  but 
the  man  who  is  raised  by  wealth  above  the 
necessity  of  any  direct  intercourse  with  Na¬ 
ture,  is  not  apt  to  be  taken  by  her  into  any 
very  intimate  relationship.  Trace  the  history 
of  our  presidents,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
great  men,  and  we  find  poverty  tending  their 


cradles,  and  clothing  their  boyhood  in  rags 
Their  early  lives  were  spent  amidst  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Nature,  acquiring  ideas  and  language, 
not  from  books,  but  fh>m  Clod’s  book,  with 
the  Author  himself  for  a  teacher.  There  is  a 
deep  philoeoidiy  in  this — a  truth  that  the 
world  is  slow  to  leam — that  poverty  is  better 
than  riches.  But  the  race  must  learn  to  re¬ 
new  their  strength,  Antseus-like,  by  fl-equent 
restings  on  their  mother  Earth,  or  our  “  best 
society  ”  will  soon  become  extinct,  and  chUd- 
ren  bora  in  hovels  and  in  the  mud  huts  on  the 
prairies,  but  living  in  daily  attendance  in  the 
council-chamber  of  Jehovah,  will  hereafter 
make  our  history,  and  write  the  thoughts  of 
the  age. 

But  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  this?  There 
are  men  of  wealth,  culture,  and  influence, 
whose  genius  is  as  bright,  and  whose  ability 
as  unquestioned,  as  that  of  any  who  are  driven 
by  the  lash  of  want  These  exceptions  point 
out  the  reason  why  they  are  exceptions,  rather 
than  the  general  rule.  Wealth  tends  to  form 
exclusive  societies ;  to  work  in  corporations ; 
to  do  association  what  humbl»  means 
must  accomplish  ringle-handcd ;  and  hence 
merges  the  individually  of  the  man  into  the 
generality  of  the  mass.  Wealth  is  toe  apt  to 
think  for  a  class — to  write  for  a  class.  Pov¬ 
erty,  falling  back  on  the  basis  of  human  hopes 
and  fears,  joys,  sorrows,  and  aspirations, 
writes  from  the  heart  and  speaks  from  the 
heart  a  common  language,  that  thrills  a  chord 
in  the  vast  soul  humanity.  Wealth  writes 
well  and  speaks  well ;  its  sentences  are  well 
rounded,  and  the  tones  of  its  voice  are  always 
symphonious;  but  it  writes  for  wealth,  and 
^>eak8  to  wealth,  and  it  must  be  read  on  Brus¬ 
sels  carpeting,  by  the  soft  light  of  chandeliers, 
or  listened  to  in  the  fashionable  assembly, 
vibrating  an  atmosphere  faint  with  perfumery. 
The  strong,  undiluted  thoughts  of  Poverty 
may  be  read  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure  in 
the  cabin,  or  in  the  palace,  because  they  speak 
to  Humanity. 

What  is  it  that  is  so  enervating  oar  litera¬ 
ture,  and  causing  it  to  resemble  the  sinewy 
folios  of  former  days,  lees  than  a  collection  of 
wax  figures  resembles  human  beings  ?  It  is 
not  that  we  as  a  nation  are  too  rich,  but  it  is 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  wholly  given  to  ma¬ 
teriality,  and  seem  to  consider  Clod's  footstool 
only  as  a  place  to  try  machinery  on,  and  to 
secure  the  right  of  way  for  a  rail-road!  We 
are  given  to  corporations  and  companies,  to 
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pariDerebipe  and  societies,  until  we  can  hardly 
give  dve  cents  to  a  beggar,  without  first  call¬ 
ing  a  meeting  and  voting  upon  the  question. 
No  man  seems  to  have  a  sense  of  his  individu¬ 
ality,  and  it  requires  a  respectable  company, 
with  an  adequate  cash  capital  (all  paid  in),  to 
dare  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  single  idea  I 
And  so  our  literature,  which  is  always  the 
outgrowth  of  popular  sentiment,  instead  of 
claiming  immortality  by  virtue  of  revealing 
the  responses  of  the  human  soul  to  nature. 
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claims  only  a  short-lived  notoriety  among  the 
class  for  whom  it  was  produced. 

Poverty  is  the  great  producer,  and  we  have 
seen  why.  Poverty  stands  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  human  race,  whose  destiny 
is  to  “  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat,  of  their 
brows.”  Wealth  stands  as  the  representative 
of  a  class  who,  by  being  as  it  were  above  the 
reach  of  this  primal  law  of  Nature,  are  annihi¬ 
lating  themselves.  The  one  thinks  the  thoughts 
of  Humanity ;  the  other  those  of  a  caste. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Mam  Ann. 


The  studies  of  my  youth  have  developed  a 
passion  in  me  which  has  ended  in  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  all  the  rest ;  it  is  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  other¬ 
wise,  curiosity.  Until  the  day  on  which  I  set.' 
out  for  Athens,  my  only  pleasure  had  been  to 
learn ;  my  only  sorrow,  to  be  ignorant,  I 
loved  science  as  a  mistress,  and  no  one  had 
yet  come  to  dispute  with  her  the  possession  of 
my  heart.  In  return,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  my  heart  was  not  tender,  and  that  poetry 
and  Hermann  Schultz  rarely  entered  by  the 
same  door.  I  walked  in  the  world  as  in  a  vast 
museum,  with  magnifying-glass  in  hand.  I 
oneerved  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  as 
facts  worthy  of  study,  but  unworthy  of  envy 
or  of  pity,  I  was  no  more  jealous  of  a  happy 
household  than  of  a  couple  of  palm-trees 
joined  by  the  wind ;  and  I  had  just  as  much 
compassion  for  a  heart  tom  with  love  as  for  a 
geranium  chilled  by  the  frost.  When  one  has 
dissected  living  animals,  he  is  no  longer  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  throbs  of  the  palpitating  flesh.  I 
should  have  been  a  public  treasure  in  a  com¬ 
bat  of  gladiators. 

The  love  of  Photini  for  John  Harris  wonld 
have  excited  the  pity  of  any  other  than  a  nat¬ 
uralist.  The  poor  creature  loved  through 
thick  and  thin,  to  use  the  elegant  expression 
of  Henri  IV.;  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
would  love  in  vain.  She  was  too  timid  to 
diow  her  love,  and  John  was  too  heedless  to 
divine  it  And  even  if  he  should  perceive  it, 
was  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  he  would 


interest  himself  in  a  simple,  ugly  woman,  from 
the  shores  of  the  IlissusT  Photini  passed  four 
other  days  with  him ;  the  four  Sundays  of 
April.  She  gazed  at  him  from  morning  till 
evening  with  languishing  and  despairing  eyes, 
but  she  never  found  courage  to  open  her  lips 
in  his  presence.  Harris  whistled  tranquilly, 
Dimitri  growied  like  a  young  dog,  and  1  smil¬ 
ingly  observed  this  strange  malady  from  which 
my  constitution  had  always  preserved  me. 

My  father  wrote  to  me  in  the  meantime,  to 
tell  me  that  alTairs  went  on  very  badly ;  that 
travelers  were  scarce ;  that  living  was  dear ; 
that  our  opposite  neighbors  had  just  emi¬ 
grated  ;  and  that  if  I  had  found  a  Russian 
princess,  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  to 
marry  her  without  delay.  I  replied  that  1  had 
found  no  one  to  pay  court  to,  except  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  Greek  colonel ;  that  she 
was  deeply  in  love,  but  it  was  not  with  me ; 
and  that  I  might,  with  a  little  address,  become 
her  confidant,  but  that  I  should  never  be  her 
husband.  As  to  the  rest,  my  health  was  good, 
and  my  herbarium,  magnificent  My  re¬ 
searches,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens,  were  about 
to  be  extended  to  a  greater  distance.  Securi¬ 
ty  was  springing  up  again ;  the  brigands  had 
been  beaten  by  the  gendarme  and  all  the 
journals  announced  the  dispersion  of  the  troop 
of  Ilodgi  Stavros.  In  a  month  at  the  farthest 
I  could  set  out  on  my  return  to  Germany,  and 
solicit  a  place  which  would  give  bread  to  all 
the  family. 
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We  had  read  in  the  Siede  of  Athens,  on  Sun* 
day,  the  28th  of  April,  of  the  great  defeat  of 
the  King  of  the  Mountaina  The  official  re¬ 
ports  declared  that  twenty  of  his  men  were 
disabled,  his  camp  burned,  hla  troop  dispersed, 
and  himself  pursued  by  the  gendarmes  as  far 
as  the  marshes  of  the  Marathon.  This  news, 
which  was  rery  agreeable  to  all  the  foreigners, 
seemed  to  glee  less  pleasure  to  the  Greeks, 
and  particularly  to  onr  hosts.  For  a  soldier 
of  the  Phalanx,  Christodnlus  was  lacking  in 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Jean 
very  nearly  wept  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
the  brigand.  Harris,  who  had  brought  the 
jonmal,  did  not  conceal  his  joy.  For  my  part, 
I  had  regained  possession  of  the  country,  and 
I  was  enchanted.  On  the  morning  of  the  SOth, 
I  set  out  on  my  explorations,  with  my  box  and 
my  stick.  Dimitri  waked  me  at  four  o’clock. 
He  was  going  to  enter  the  service  of  an  En¬ 
glish  family  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  at  the  Ilotd  dee  Etrangen. 

1  descended  the  Rue  d’  Hermes  to  the  square 
of  Belle-Ordce,  when  I  took  the  Rue  d’  Eole. 
On  passing  the  Place  des  Canons,  I  saluted  the 
light  artillery  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  sleep¬ 
ing  under  a  shed,  dreaming  of  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  and  reached  the  Patissian 
walk  in  four  stridea  The  plants  which  bor¬ 
dered  the  sides  were  beginning  to  open  their 
odorous  flowera  The  deep  blue  sky  paled 
imperceptibly  between  Hymettus  and  Pente- 
licna  Before  me,  at  the  horizon,  rose  the 
snmmits  of  the  Pames  like  a  jagged  wall ;  it 
was  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  descended  by  a 
cross-road  to  the  palace  of  the  Countess  lanthe 
Theotaki,  now  occupied  by  the  French  Lega¬ 
tion,  passed  the  gardens  of  Prince  Michel  Sout- 
zo,  and  the  Academy  of  Plato,  which  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Areopagus  put  in  a  lottery  a  few 
years  since,  and  entered  the  wood  of  olivea 
The  early  thrushes,  and  their  cousins,  the 
blackbirds,  were  hopping  in  the  silver  foliage 
and  warbling  joyously  over  my  head.  On 
emerging  from  the  wood,  I  crossed  large, 
green,  barley  fields,  where  the  Attic  horses, 
as  short  and  thick  as  the  friezes  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  were  consoling  themselves  for  the  dry 
forage  and  heating  food  of  the  winter.  Flocks 
of  turtle-doves  rose  at  my  approach,  and 
tufted  skylarks  soared  vertically  in  the  air, 
like  the  rockets  of  fireworka  From  time  to 
time,  an  indolent  tortoise  crossed  the  road, 
bearing  his  house  with  him.  I  tnm^  him 
earefuUy  on  his  back,  and  pursned  my  way. 


leaving  him  the  honor  of  extricating  himself 
from  his  position.  After  two  hours’  walking, 
I  entered  the  desert  Here  the  traces  of  cul¬ 
ture  disappeared ;  and  naught  but  scanty  tufts 
of  herbs,  bird-grasa  and  the  long  stems  of 
withered  asphodels  were  to  be  seen  on  the  arid 
soil.  The  sun  was  rising,  and  I  distinctly  saw 
the  fir  trees  which  covered  the  sides  of  the 
Pamea  The  path  which  I  had  chosen  was  not 
a  snre  guide,  but  I  directed  my  course  towards 
a  group  of  straggling  houses  on  the  back  of 
the  mountain,  which  formed  the  village  of 
Castia. 

I  crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephisns  at  a 
bound,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  littl^  flat 
tortoises,  which  were  leaping  in  the  water 
like  simple  fh>ga  A  hundred  paces  further, 
the  road  lost  itself  in  a  broad,  deep  ravine, 
hollowed  out  by  the  rains  of  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  winters.  I  bad  remarked  in  my  previ¬ 
ous  excursions  that  the  Greeks  dispensed  with 
laying  out  roads  whenever  the  water  had  been 
kind  enough  to  charge  itself  with  the  task. 
In  this  country,  in  which  man  docs  but  little 
to  counteract  the  work  of  Nature,  the  torrents 
are  national  roads,  the  streams  country  roads, 
and  the  rills  parish  roada  The  storms  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  engineers  of  bridges  and 
embankments,  and  the  rain  is  a  commissioner 
of  highways,  who  takes  the  sole  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  roads  of  communication  in  or¬ 
der.  I  plunged  into  the  ravine,  and  pursae<l 
my  way  between  two  steep  banks,  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  plain,  the  mountain,  and  the  end  of 
my  journey.  But  the  capricious  road  made 
BO  many  turns  that  it  soon  became  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  know  in  what  direction  I  was 
walking,  and  whether  I  were  not  turning  my 
back  upon  the  Pamea  The  wisest  course 
would  have  been  to  have  climbed  the  banks 
and  looked  out  into  the  plain ;  but  the  decliv¬ 
ities  were  perpendicular,  I  was  weary  and 
hungry,  and  I  found  myself  more  comfortable 
in  the  shada  I  seated  myself  upon  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  marble,  and  took  from  my  box 
piece  of  bread,  a  shoulder  of  cold  lamb,  and 
a  gourd  of  the  light  wine  I  told  you  of,  say¬ 
ing,  “  If  I  am  on  a  road,  perhaps  some  one 
will  pass  by  of  whom  I  can  ask  the  way.” 

In  fact,  just  as  I  was  shutting  my  knife  to 
stretch  myself  in  the  shade  with  that  peaceful 
quietude  which  follows  the  breakfast  of  trav 
elers  and  serpents,  I  thought  I  beard  a  horse’s 
tread,  I  put  my  ear  to  the  ground,  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  two  or  three  riders  were  adrano- 
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ing  from  behind  me.  I  buckled  my  box  on 
my  back,  and  prepared  to  follow  them  in  case 
they  were  going  towards  the  Fames.  Five 
minutes  afterwards,  I  saw  two  ladies  appear, 
mounted  on  trained  horses,  and  equiped  like 
traveling  Englishwomen.  Behind  them 
marched  a  pedestrian  whom  I  had  no  difltculty 
in  recognizing ;  it  was  Dimitri. 

You,  who  have  roved  over  the  world,  can¬ 
not  have  failed  to  remark  that  a  traveler 
always  sets  out  on  his  journey  without  any 
care  for  the  vanities  of  the  toilette,  but  that 
if  he  happens  to  meet  any  ladies,  were  they 
older  than  the  dove  of  the  Ark,  he  quickly 
throws  off  this  indifference,  and  casts  an  anx¬ 
ious  glance  at  his  dusty  covering.  Before 
I  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the  two 
riders  behind  their  blue  crape  veils,  I  had 
made  an  inspection  of  my  whole  person,  and 
had  been  tolerably  satisfied.  I  was  wearing 
the  garments  which  you  see,  and  which  are 
still  presentable,  although  they  have  served 
me  for  two  years  I  have  only  changed  my 
coiffure ; — a  cap,  were  it  as  beautiful  and  as 
good  as  this  one,  would  not  protect  a  traveler 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  I  had.a 
gray  felt  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  that  did  not 
show  the  dust 

I  took  it  off  politely  on  the  passage  of  the 
two  ladies,  who  did  not  seem  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  much  about  my  salute,  and  extended 
my  hand  to  Dimitri,  who  told  me  in  a  few 
words  all  I  wished  to  know. 

“Am  I  on  the  road  to  the  Fames T” 

“  Yes ;  we  are  going  there.” 

“  Can  I  travel  with  you  !” 

“Why  not?” 

“Who  are  these  ladies?” 

“  My  Englishwomen.  MOord  stayed  at  the 
hotel” 

“  What  kind  of  people  are  they  ?” 

“Fohl  London  bankers.  The  old  lady  is 
Mrs.  Simons,  of  the  house  of  Barley  k  Co. ; 
Milord  is  her  brother,  and  the  young  lady  her 
daughter.” 

“  Is  she  handsome?” 

“That  is  according  to  tastes.  I  prefbr 
Fhqtini.” 

“  Are  you  going  as  Ikr  as  the  fortress  of 
Fhil«r’ 

“  Yes.  They  have  hired  me  for  a  week,  at 
ten  francs  a  day  and  board.  I  am  to  plan  the 
rides.  I  commenced  with  this  one,  because  I 
knew  we  would  meet  yon.  But  what  wfsp  is 
stinging  them  now  ?” 
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The  old  lady,  vexed  at  seeing  that  I  had 
borrowed  her  servant,  had  urged  her  horse  to 
a  trot  in  a  passage  where  nobody  had  ever 
trotted  before  within  the  memory  of  horses. 
The  other  animal,  piqued  in  his  turn,  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  the  same  gait,  and,  if  we  had 
talked  a  few  minutes  longer,  we  should 
have  been  distanced.  Dimitri  ran  to  rejoin 
the  ladies,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Simons  say  to  him 
in  English, — 

“  Do  not  go  away.  I  am  English,  and  I 
will  be  well  served.  I  do  not  pay  you  to  hold 
conversations  with  your  friends.  Who  is  that 
Greek  with  whom  yon  were  talking?” 

“  He  is  a  German,  madame.” 

“  Ah !  What  is  he  doing  ?” 

“  He  is  looking  for  herbs.” 

“  Then  he  is  an  apothecary  f  ’ 

“  Mo,  madame,  he  is  a  scholar.” 

“  Ah !  Does  he  know  English  ?” 

“  Yes,  madame,  very  well.” 

“Ah!” 

The  three  “ahs!”  of  the  old  lady  .were 
spoken  in  three  different  tones,  which  I  should 
have  taken  pleasure  in  noting  iff  had  under¬ 
stood  music.  They  indicated  in  very  sensible 
gradations  the  progress  I  had  made  in  the 
esteem  of  Mrs.  Simons.  However,  she  did  not 
address  me,  and  I  followed  the  little  caravan 
at  a  few  paces’  distance.  Dimitri  dared  talk 
no  more  with  me ; — he  marched  in  front  like 
tt  prisoner  of  war.  All  that  he  could  do  in  my 
favor  was  to  cast  me  two  or  three  glances, 
which  meant  in  French,  “  What  silly,  conceited 
women  these  English  people  are!”  Miss 
Simons  did  not  turn  her  head,  and  I  was  una¬ 
ble  to  judge  in  what  manner  her  ugliness  dif¬ 
fered  from  Fhotini’a  All  that  I  could  see 
without  impertinence  was  that  the  young 
English  girl  was  large  and  well-nrade.  Her 
shoulders  were  broad,  and  her  form  was  as 
round  and  as  supple  as  a  reed.  The  little  that 
could  be  perceived  of  her  neck  would  have 
reminded  me  of  the  swans  in  the  Zoological 
Garden,  even  if  I  had  not  been  a  naturalist 

Her  mother  turned  to  speak  to  her,  and  I 
redoubled  my  steps,  in  hopes  to  hear  her  voice. 
Did  I  not  tell  yon  that  I  was  excessively  curi¬ 
ous  ?  I  came  just  in  time  to  catch  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue. 

“  Mary  Ann  I” 

“What,  mamma?” 

“  I  am  hungry.” 

“Are  you?” 

“Yes.”  '  ’ 
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“  And  I,  mamma,  am  wann.” 

“  Are  you  t” 

“  Yes.” 

Do  you  fancy  that  this  pre-eminently  Eng¬ 
lish  dialogue  made  me  smile?  Not  at  all, 
monsieur;  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
charm.  The  voice  of  Mary  Ann  had  found 
some  unknown  road  by  which  to  penetrate  my 
heart the  fact  is,  that  in  listening  I  expe¬ 
rienced  a  delicious  anguish,  and  felt  myself 
Huffocating  with  pleasure.  In  my  whole  life, 
I  had  heard  nothing  sweeter,  fresher,  or  more 
silvery  than  this  gentle  voice.  The  sound  of 
a  shower  of  gold  falling  upon  my  father’s 
roof  would  have  sounded  less  sweet  to  me,  in 
truth.  “  What  a  pity,”  thought  I  to  myself, 
“  that  the  most  melodious  birds  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  the  most  ugly  ones!”  And  I  feared 
to  sec  her  countenance,  although  I  was  dying 
of  the  wish  to  look  her  in  the  face  ;  so  great 
a  power  had  curiosity  over  me. 

Dimitri  had  counted  on  making  the  travel¬ 
lers  breakfast  at  the  khan  of  Calyvia.  This 
is  an  inn  constructed  of  badly-joined  planks  ; 
but  one  flnds  there,  at  all  seasons,  a  gourd  of 
resinous  wine,  a  bottle  of  rhaki,  or  anise-seed 
cordial,  brown  bread,  eggs,  and  a  whole  regi¬ 
ment  of  venerable  brooding  hens,  which  death 
transforms  into  chickens,  by  way  of  metemp¬ 
sychosis.  Unfortunately,  the  khan  was  de¬ 
serted  and  the  door  closed.  At  this  news, 
Mrs.  Simons  commenced  a  sharp  quarrel  with 
Dimitri,  and  as  she  turned  round,  she  showed 
me  a  face  as  angular  as  the  blade  of  a  Shef- 
fleld  knife,  and  two  rows  of  teeth  resembling 
palisades.  “  I  am  English,”  said  she,  “  and  I 
claim  the  right  to  eat  when  I  am  hungry.” 

“  Madame,”  replied  Dimitri,  piteously,  “  yon 
shall  breakfast  in  half  an  hour  at  the  village 
of  Castia.” 

I,  who  had  already  breakfasted,  resigned 
myself  to  melancholy  reflections  on  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  Miss  Simons,  and  mnrmnrcd  between 
my  teeth  an  aphorism  of  Frangman’s  Latin 
Grammar,  Quedit  mater,  talufiUa. 

From  the  khan  to  the  village,  the  road  is 
particularly  detestable.  It  is  a  narrow  ascent 
between  a  perpendicular  rock  and  a  precipice, 
that  would  give  a  vertigo  to  the  chamois  them¬ 
selves.  Mrs.  Simons,  before  entering  this  dia¬ 
bolical  footpath,  where  the  horses  found  jnst 
room  enough  for  their  four  feet,  asked  if  there 
were  not  another  road.  I  am  English,”  said 
she,  “  and  I  was  not  made  to  roll  over  preci¬ 
pices”  Dimitri  eulogized  the  rood,  and  as¬ 
sured  her  that  there  were  some  a  hundred 


times  worse  in  the  kingdom.  “  At  least,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  good  woman,  “  yon  must  take  my 
horse’s  bridle.  But  what  will  become  of  my 
daughter !  Lead  my  daughter’s  horse.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  I  must  not  break  my  own  neck. 
Can’t  you  lead  both  horses  at  the  same  time  T 
This  path  is  detestable!  It  may  be  good 
enough  for  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  not  made 
for  English  women.  Is  it  not  so,  monsieur?” 
said  she,  turning  graciously  towards  me. 

I  was  introduced.  Regularly  or  not,  the 
presentation  was  made.  I  arrived  under  the 
auspices  of  a  personage  well  known  in  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages,  whom  the  poets 
of  the  fourteenth  century  called  Dange^.  I 
bowed  with  all  the  elegance  which  nature  per¬ 
mitted  me,  and  replied  in  English  : 

“  Madame,  the  road  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems 
to  you  at  first  sight  Your  horses  are  sure¬ 
footed  ;  I  know  them,  from  having  tried  them. 
Then  you  have  two  guides,  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  permit  it ;  Dimitri  for  yourself,  and 
me  for  Mademoiselle.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer,  I  advanced  boldly,  and 
turned  towards  Mary  Ann,  seizing  her  horse’s 
bridle ;  and,  as  her  blue  vail  had  just  floated 
back,  I  saw  the  most  adorable  face  that  ever 
distracted  the  mind  of  a  German  naturalist 

A  charming  Chinese  poet,  the  celebrated 
A-Scholl,  pretends  that  every  man  has  in  his 
heart  a  string  of  eggs,  each  of  which  contains 
a  love.  The  glance  of  a  woman  sufBces  to 
hatch  them.  I  am  too  learned  not  to  know 
that  this  hypothesis  rests  on  no  solid  basis,  but 
is  an  open  contradiction  to  every  fact  revealed 
by  anatomy.  Notwithstanding,  I  must  declare 
ti^t  the  first  glance  of  Miss  Simons  caused  a 
sensible  commotion  in  the  region  of  my  heart 
1  experienced  an  unusual  sensation,  which, 
however,  was  not  at  all  painful,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  something  had  burst  in  the  osseous 
case  of  my  chest,  under  the  bone  called  the 
demum.  At  the  some  instant,  my  blood  rushed 
violently  through  my  veins,  and  the  arteries 
of  my  temples  beat  so  loudly  that  I  could 
count  the  pulsations. 

What  eyes  she  had,  my  dear  sir!  I  wirii, 
for  your  repose,  that  you  may  never  meet  any 
like  them.  They  were  not  of  a  surpriring 
size,  and  they  did  not  encroach  upon  the  rest 
of  her  face.  They  were  neither  blue  nor 
black,  but  of  an  especial,  personal  color,  made 
expressly  for  them,  and  ground  on  purpose  on 
one  comer  of  the  palette.  It  was  a  rich,  ve!- 
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vetj  brown,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Siberian  granite,  and  in  a  few  garden  flowers. 
I  will  show  you  a  scabious,  and  a  very  dark 
variety  of  the  rose-mallow,  which  reeals,  with¬ 
out  repeating,  the  peculiar  shade  of  her  eyea 
If  you  have  ever  visited  the  iron-works  at 
midnight,  you  must  have  observed  the  strange 
light  which  a  steel  plate  throws  out  when 
heated  to  a  reddish-brown ; — this  is  precisely 
the  color  of  her  eyes.  As  to  the  fascination 
they  possessed,  no  comparison  could  give  an 
idea  of  it  Fascination  is  a  gift  which  is  re¬ 
served  to  a  few  individuals  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  eyes  of  Mary  Ann  had  some¬ 
thing  indescribably  frank  and  spiritual;  an 
open  vivacity,  the  brilliancy  of  youth  and 
health,  and  sometimes  a  touching  languor. 
All  the  knowledge  of  the  woman,  and  all  the 
innocence  of  the  child  might  have  been  read 
there  as  in  an  open  book — but  it  would  blind 
one  to  read  this  book  long.  Her  glance  was 
burning,  as  sure  as  I  am  called  Hermann ;  it 
would  have  ripened  the  peaches  of  your  es¬ 
palier.  , 

When  I  think  that  the  stupid  Dimitri 
thought  her  less  beautiful  than  Photinl  1 
Truly,  love  is  a  disease  that  strangely  stulti¬ 
fies  its  victims.  I,  who  have  never  lost  the  use 
of  my  reason,  and  who  judge  every  thing  with 
the  sage  indifference  of  the  naturalist,  I  certify 
to  you  that  the  world  has  never  seen  a  woman 
comparable  to  Mary  Ann.  I  wish  I  could 
show  you  her  portrait,  as  it  remains  engraven 
on  my  memory.  You  would  see  how  long  her 
eyelashes  were,  what  a  graceful  curve  her 
eyebrows  traced  above  her  eyes,  how  delicate 
and  pretty  was  her  mouth,  how  her  enamelled 
teeth  laughed  in  the  sunshine,  and  how  rosy 
and  transparent  was  her  little  ear.  I  studied 
her  beauty  in  its  smallest  details,  because  I 
have  an  analytical  mind  and  habits  of  obser¬ 
vation.  One  of  the  traits  which  struck  me 
most  was  the  fineness  and  transparency  of  her 
skin ;  the  epidermis  was  more  delicate  than 
the  velvety  pellicle  that  envelops  tbe  finest 
fruits.  The  color  of  her  cheeks  seemed  made 
of  that  impalpable  dust  which  dyes  the  wings 
of  butterflies.  If  I  had  not  been  a  doctor  of 
natural  sciences,  I  should  have  feared  that  the 
friction  of  her  vail  would  brush  away  the  fra¬ 
gile  luster  of  her  beauty.  I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  you  like  pale  women,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  shock  your  opinions,  if,  by  chance,  you 
have  a  taste  for  the  kind  of  dying  elegance 
that  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  time  past ; 


but  in  my  quality  of  scholar,  I  admire  nothing 
so  much  as  health,  that  joy  of  life.  If  ever  1 
become  a  phydeian,  I  shall  be  a  valuable  man 
for  a  family,  for  it  is  certain  that  I  shall  never 
fall  in  love  with  any  of  my  patients.  The 
sight  of  a  beautiful  face,  glowing  with  health, 
gives  me  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  fine,  vigorous  shrub,  whose  flowers 
are  blossoming  gaily  in  the  sun,  and  whose 
leaves  have  never  been  iiyured  by  caterpillars 
or  beetles.  Thus,  the  first  time  that  I  saw  the 
face  of  Mary  Ann,  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to 
grasp  her  hand  and  say,  “  Madame,  how  good 
you  are  to  look  so  well  1” 

I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  her  fev 
tures  were  wanting  in  regularity,  and  that 
she  had  not  a  statuesque  profile.  Phidias, 
perhaps,  would  have  refused  to  make  her  bust, 
but  your  Pradier  would  have  entreated  her 
for  sittings,  on  his  kneea  I  confess,  at  the 
risk  of  destroying  your  illusions,  that  she  had 
a  dimple  in  her  left  cheek  that  was  wholly 
wanting  in  her  right ;  which  is  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  symmetry.  Know,  besides,  that 
her  nose  was  neither  straight  nor  aquiline,  but 
absolutely  turned  up,  a  la  Franeaite.  But 
that  this  conformation  rendered  her  less  beau¬ 
tiful,  I  should  deny,  even  on  the  scaffold.  She 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  Greek  statues ;  but  it 
was  a  beauty  of  a  different  style.  Beauty  is 
not  measured  by  an  immutable  type  ;  although 
Plato  may  have  aflSrmed  it  in  his  sublime  spe¬ 
culations.  The  Venus  of  Milo  was,  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  .^hipelago;  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
1856,  she  would  be  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  Paris.  Carry  her  to  a'  dressmaker  of  the 
Place  Vendomc,  and  to  a  milliner  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Palx.  In  every  drawing-room  where 
you  may  present  her,  she  will  have  less  suc¬ 
cess  than  Madame  So-and-So,  with  more  irreg¬ 
ular  features  and  a  less  finely  cut  nose.  One 
could  admire  a  woman  who  was  geometrically 
beautiful,  in  a  time  when  woman  was  only  a 
work  of  art,  designed  to  please  the  eyes  with¬ 
out  addressing  the  mind,,  a  bird  of  Paradise 
whose  plumage  one  contemplated,  without 
ever  inviting  it  to  rang.  A  beautiful  Athenian 
woman  was  as  finely  proportioned,  as  fair,  and 
as  cold  as  the  column  of  a  temple.  M.  Meri- 
nay  proved  to  me  from  a  book  that  the  Ionic 
column  was  simply  a  woman  disguised.  The 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  at  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  still  rests  upon  four  Athe¬ 
nian  women  of  the  age  of  Periclee.  The  wo- 
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men  of  oar  times  are  little  winged,  airy,  rest¬ 
less,  and  above  all,  thinking  beings ;  created 
not  to  bear  temples  upon  their  heads,  bat  to 
awaken  genias,  to  enliven  toil,  to  inspire  con- 
rage,  and  to  illumine  the  world  with  the 
sparks  of  their  wit.  What  we  love  in  them, 
and  what  constitutes  their  beauty,  is  not  the 
passive  regularity  of  their  features ;  bat  the 
lively  and  changing  expressioa  of  feelings 
which  are  finer  than  oar  own  the  radiance  of 
the  thonght  around  the  fhigile  envelope  which 
does  not  snlBce  to  contain  it,  and  the  spark¬ 
ling  play  of  an  animated  countenance. 

On  seeing  her  so  beaatifal,  so  joyons,  and 
so  happy,  yon  would  have  said  that  a  Dryad 
had  escaped  from  its  tree.  I  still  see  the 
horse  she  was  riding; — it  was  F$an,  a 
white  horse  from  the  stables  of  Zimmerman. 
Her  habit  was  black ;  that  of  Mrs.  Simons, 
who  diat  out  the  horizon,  was  of  a  bottle- 
green,  and  eccentric  enough  to  testify  to  the 
independence  of  her  taste.  Mrs.  Simons  had 
a  black  hat,  of  the  absurd  and  nngraceful 
shape  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  men  of 
all  nations ;  her  daughter  wore  the  gray  felt 
hat  of  the  heroines  of  the  Fronde.  Both  had 
gloves  of  chamois-skin.  For  my  part,  I  never 
coaid  wear  glovea  Gan  you  ? 

The  village  of  Castia  was  found  deserted, 
like  the  Khan  of  Galyvia.  Dimitri  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  We  stopped  the  horses 
at  the  fountain  before  the  church,  and  went 
to  knock  from  door  to  door.  Not  a  soul  was 
to  be  found.  Not  a  person  at  the  papa’s — not 
a  person  at  the  magistrate’a  The  authorities 
had  decamped  along  with  the  people.  All  the 
houses  of  the  Gommune  were  composed  of 
four  walls  and  a  roof,  with  two  openings — one 
of  which  served  for  a  door,  and  the  other  for 
a  window.  Poor  Dimitri  took  the  trouble  to 
force  two  or  three  doors  and  five  or  six  shut¬ 
ters,  to  assure  himself  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  asleep  in  their  houses.  These  en- 
tranoes  only  served  to  liberate  an  unhappy 
eat,  who  had  been  forgotten  by  her  master, 
and  who  shot,  like  an  arrow,  in  the  direction  of 
the  forest 

This  time  Mrs.  Simons  lost  patience.  “  I  am 
English.”  said  die,  “  and  I  am  not  to  be  trified 
with  with  impunity.  I  will  complain  to  the 
Legation.  What!  I  hire  you  for  a  ride  in  the 
mountain,  and  you  make  me  travel  over  pre¬ 
cipices  !  I  order  you  to  bring  provisions,  and 
you  expose  me  to  die  of  hunger  I  We  would 
fataakfisst  at  the  Khan — but  the  Khan  is  aban¬ 


doned  !  I  have  the  constancy  to  follow  you 
fasting  to  this  horrid  village,  and  all  the  peas¬ 
ants  are  gone !  All  this  is  not  natural.  I  have 
travelled  in  Switzerland — and  Switzerland  is 
a  country  of  mountains — yet  I  wanted  for 
nothing.  I  always  breakfasted  at  my  own 
time,  and  ate  trout,  do  you  hear?” 

Mary  Ann  attempted  to  calm  her  mother, 
but  the  good  dame  refused  to  listen.  Dimitri 
explained  to  her,  as  well  as  he  could,  that 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were 
charcoal  burners,  and  that  their  occupation 
often  scattered  them  in  the  mountain.  In  any 
case  there  was  no  time  lost ;  it  was  not  more  than 
eight  o’clock,  and  we  were  sure  of  findingv  an 
inhabited  house  and  breakfast  all  ready  within 
ten  minutes’  walk. 

"  What  house?”  asked  Mrs.  Simons. 

“The  farm-house  of  the  convent  The 
Monks  of  the  Pentclicus  have  vast  estates 
above  Gastia,  where  they  raise  bees.  The  good 
old  man  who  works  the  farm  always  has  wine, 
bread,  honey  and  chickens :  he  will  give  us 
a  breakfast.” 

“  He  will  be  gone,  like  all  the  rest.” 

“  If  he  is  away,  he  will  not  be  far  distant 
The  swarming  time  is  near  at  hand,  and  he 
cannot  be  absent  long  from  his  hives.” 

“  Go  and  see ;  I  have  travelled  enough 
since  morning.  I  vow  I  will  not  mount  my 
horse  again  till  I  have  eaten.” 

“  Madame,  you  will  not  need  to  mount  your 
horse  again,”  replied  Dimitri,  patient  as  a 
guide.  “  We  can  fasten  our  beasts  to  the  wa¬ 
tering  place  :  we  can  go  faster  on  foot” 

Mary  Ann  decided  her  mother.  She  was 
dying  to  see  the  good  old  man  and  his  winged 
flocksL  Dimitri  fastened  the  horses  near  the 
fountain,  by  laying  a  large  heavy  stone  upon 
each  bridle.  Mrs.  Simons  and  her  daughter 
raised  their  riding  habits,  and  our  little  troop 
entered  a  steep  foot-path,  doubtless  very 
agreeable  to  the  goats  of  Gastia.  The  green 
lizards  that  were  warming  themselves  in  the 
sun  retired  discreetly  on  our  approach ;  but 
each  of  them  drew  a  shrill  cry  from  Mrs. 
Simons,  who  could  not  endure  creeping  things. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  vocal  exercises, 
she  finally  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  open 
house  and  a  human  visage.  It  was  the  farm¬ 
house,  and  the  good  old  man. 

The  farm-house  was  a  little  edifice  of  red 
brick,  adorned  with  five  cupolas ;  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  lees  than  a  village  mosqus. 
Whmi  sten  from  a  distance,  it  did  not  lack  a 
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certain  elegance.  But  “  clean  without,  and 
foul  within,’^  ia  the  motto  of  the  East.  We 
eaw  in  the  suburbe,  under  shelter  of  a  hillock 
covered  with  thyme,  a  hundred  straw  hives 
placed  unceremoniously  on  the  ground,  and 
ranged  in  lines  like  the  tents  in  a  camp.  The 
king  of  this  empire,  the  good  old  man,  was  a 
frank  and  burly  little  young  man  of  twenty- 
five.  All  the  Greek  monks  arc  dignified  with 
the  title  of  good  old  man— their  age  counts 
for  nothing.  He  was  dressed  like  a  country¬ 
man,  but  his  cap  was  black  instead  of  red* 
It  was  by  this  sign  that  Dimitri  knew  him. 

The  little  man,  on  seeing  us  hastening  to¬ 
wards  him,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
gave  signs  of  profound  astonishment  “  This 
is  a  strange  original,”  said  Mrs.  Simons ; 
“  what  is  there  to  surprise  him  so  much  ?  One 
would  say  that  he  had  never  seen  EnglidiWo- 
men  before !” 

Dimitri,  who  ran  before,  kissed  the  hand  of 
the  monk,  and  said,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
respect  and  familiarity : 

“  Bless  me,  my  father !  Wring  the  necks  of 
a  couple  of  chickens ;  you  will  be  well  paid 
for  them.” 

“Unfortunate!”  cried  the  monk.  “What 
do  you  want  here  t” 

“  Breakfast” 

“  Then  you  did  not  see  that  the  Khan  below 
was  abandoned  ?” 

“  I  saw  it  so  plainly  that  I  found  nothing  but 
wooden  houses  there.” 

“And  that  the  village  was  deserted?” 

“  If  I  bad  met  any  one  there,  I  should  not 
have  climbed  so  far  as  this.” 

“Then  you  are  hand-in-hand  with  them?” 

“Them?— Who?” 

“  The  brigands.” 

“  Are  there  brigands  in  the  Fames  ?” 

“  Since  day  before  yesterday.” 

“  Where  are  they  ?” 

“  E- erywhere.” 

Dimitri  turned  hastily  towards  us,  and  said  : 
“We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  brigands 
are  in  the  mountain.  Let  ns  mn  to  our  horses. 
A  little  courage,  ladies ;  and  speed,  if  yon 
please  1” 

“This  is  too  muchl”  cried  Urs.  Simmu. 
“  Without  breakfasting  I” 

“  Madame,  your  breakfast  m^^t  cost  you 
dear.  Let  ns  hasten,  for  the  love  of  God  I” 

“  Bnt  this  is  a  conspiracy  1  You  have  sworn 
to  make  me  die  of  hunger  1  It  is  the  brigands, 
now— as  if  there  were  any  brigands!  I  do  not 


believe  in  brigands.  All  the  journals  say  that 
there  are  no  more  of  them.  Besides,  I  am 
EngliMi,  and  if  any  one  touched  a  hair  of  my 
head — ” 

Mary  Ann  was  anuch  less  confident.  She 
leaned  on  my  arm,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
we  were  in  danger  of  death. 

“Of  death?  Na” 

“  Of  robbery  ?” 

“Yea” 

“  What  matters  it  to  me,”  returned  Mra 
Simona  “  Let  them  steal  all  I  have  about 
me,  if  they  will  but  serve  me  up  a  break¬ 
fast!” 

I  learned  afterwards  that  the  poor  woman 
was  the  victim  of  a  rare  malady,  which  the 
common  people  call  canine  hunger,  and  which 
we  scholars  baptize  by  the  name  of  Bulmia. 
When  hunger  seized  her,  she  would  have  given 
her  future  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Dimitri  and  Mary  Ann  each  seized  her  by 
the  hand,  and  drew  her  along  to  the  foot-path 
which  had  brought  us  there.  The  }ittle  monk 
followed,  gesticulating;  and  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  push  her  along,  when  a  shrill  and 
imperious  whistle  arrested  our  steps. 

“St!  at!” 

I  raised  my  eyes.  Two  groves  of  mastics 
and  arbutus  formed  an  arch  over  the  road. 
Three  or  four  gun-barrels  were  projecting  from 
each  clump  of  trees.  A  voice  cried  in  Greek, 
“  Seat  yourselves  on  the  ground  1”  This  was 
the  more  easy  for  me,  as  my  limbs  were  al¬ 
ready  bending  beneath  me.  But  I  consoled  my¬ 
self  by  thinking  that  neither  Ajax,  Agamem¬ 
non,  nor  the  fiery  Achilles,  had  they  found 
tiiemselves  in  the  same  position,  would  have 
refused  the  offered  seat. 

The  gun-barrels  were  aimed  at  ua  I  fancied 
that  I  saw  them  lengthening  themselves  out, 
and  coming  to  strike  upon  our  heada  It  was 
not  that  fear  troubled  my  sight ;  bnt  I  bad 
never  before  so  sensibly  remarked  the  desper¬ 
ate  length  of  the  Greek  musketa  The  whole 
arsenal  quickly  issued  out  into  the  road,  and 
each  barrel  showed  its  stock  and  its  owner. 

The  only  difference  that  exists  between  Iwi- 
gands  and  devils  is  that  the  devils  are  not  so 
black  as  they  are  painted  while  the  brigands  are 
dirtier  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 
The  eight  bullies  who  ranged  themselves  in  a 
circle  about  us,  were  so  uncleanly,  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  given  them  my  money 
with  tonga  One  could  guess  with  little  efkirt 
that  their  caps  bad  been  red ;  but  lye  Haelf 
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would  hare  failed  to  diacorer  the  original  co¬ 
lor  of  their  coata.  Every  rock  in  the  kingdom 
bad  left  ita  aUdn  upon  their  cambric  akirta,  and 
their  jacketa  had  preserved  a  sample  of  the 
dlllbrent  earths  upon  which  they  had  lain. 
Their  hands,  their  faces,  and  even  their  mous¬ 
taches,  were  of  a  reddish  gray,  like  the  soil 
that  bore  them.  Every  animal  is  colored  in 
conformity  with  his  home  and  his  habits.  The 
Greenland  foxes  are  of  the  color  of  enow ; 
the  lions,  the  color  of  the  desert ;  the  par¬ 
tridges,  the  color  of  the  furrow ;  and  the 
Greek  brigands,  the  color  of  the  highway. 

The  chief  of  the  little  troop  which  had 
made  os  prisoners,  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  external  sign.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
face,  hands  and  clothes  were  richer  in  dust 
than  those  of  his  comrades.  He  bent  doirn  to 
us,  and  examined  ns  so  closely  that  his  rnoos- 
tachea  grazed  my  face.  Yon  would  have  said 
that  a  tiger  was  scenting  his  prey  before  tast¬ 
ing  it.  When  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  he 
said  to  Dimitri — “  Empty  your  pockets !”  Di¬ 
mitri  did  not  make  him  repeat  it  a  second 
time.  He  threw  down  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pouch, 
and  three  Mexican  piastres,  which  were  worth 
about  sixteen  francs. 

“  Is  that  allT”  asked  the  brigand. 

“  Yes,  brother.” 

“  Are  you  the  servant  ?” 

“  Yes,  brother.” 

“  Take  back  a  piaster.  You  must  not  return 
to  the  city  without  money.” 

Dimitri  chaffered.  “  You  ought  to  leave  me 
two,”  said  he.  “  I  have  two  horses  below ; 
they  are  hired  from  the  stables,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  day.” 

“  You  will  explain  to  Zimmerman  that  we 
have  taken  your  money.” 

“And  if  be  still  insists  on  being  paid  V’ 

“  Tell  him  that  he  is  very  fortunate  in  seeing 
his  horses  again.” 

“  He  knows  very  well  that  yon  do  not  take 
horses.  What  would  you  do  with  them  in  the 
mountains?” 

“  Enough !  Tell  me  who  that  great  skeleton 
is  near  you  T” 

I  answered  myself.  “  An  honest  German, 
whose  qwils  will  not  enrich  you.” 

“  You  speak  Greek  very  welL  Empty  your 
pockets  1” 

I  put  down  in  the  road  twenty  franca,  my 
tobacco,  my  pipe,  and  my  handkerchief. 

“  What  is  that  ?”  asked  the  grand  inquLutor. 

“  A  handkerchief.” 


“  What  is  it  for  r’ 

“  To  blow  my  nose.” 

“  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  you  were  poor? 
None  but  noblemen  blow  their  noses  in  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Take  off  the  box  that  is  on  your 
back.  Good !  Open  it” 

My  box  contained  a  few  plants,  a  book,  a 
knifh,  a  small  packet  of  arsenic,  an  almost 
empty  gourd,  and  the  remains  of  my  break¬ 
fast,  which  drew  forth  a  covetous  glance  from 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Simons.  I  had  the  boldness 
to  oflbr  them  to  her  before  my  baggage  changed 
masters.  She  eagerly  accepted  them,  and  in¬ 
stantly  began  to  devour  the  bread  and  meat 
To  my  great  astonishment,  this  act  of  gluttony 
shocked  our  robbers,  who  murmured  among 
themselves  the  word  “  schismatic.”  The  monk 
made  half-a-dozen  signs  of  the  cross,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rite  of  the  Greek  Church. 

“  You  must  have  a  watch,”  said  the  brigand ; 
“  put  it  with  the  rest” 

I  delivered  up  my  silver  watch — a  family 
jewel,  weighing  four  ounces.  The  villains 
passed  it  from  hand  to  hand,  and  found  it  very 
beautifuL  I  hoped  that  admiration,  which 
softens  the  hearts  of  men,  would  dispose  them 
to  restore  me  something,  and  begged  the  chief 
to  leave  me  my  tin  box.  He  rudely  silenced 
me.  “At  least,”  said  I,  “  give  me  two  crowns 
to  return  to  the  city.”  He  answered  with  a 
sardonic  laugh,  “  You  will  not  need  them.” 

Mrs.  Simons’  turn  had  now  come.  Before 
putting  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  she  harangued 
our  conquerors  in  the  language  of  her  sirea 
English  is  one  of  those  rare  idioms  that  can 
be  spoken  with  the  mouth  fulL  “  Reflect  well 
on  what  yon  are  going  to  do,”  said  she,  in  a 
menacing  tone.  “  I  am  English  ;  and  English 
citizens  are  inviolable  in  every  country.  What 
you  will  take  flrom  me  will  avail  you  little,  and 
will  cost  you  dear.  England  will  avenge  me ; 
and  you  will  all  be  hung,  at  the  least.  Now 
if  you  want  my  money,  you  have  only  to 
sp^ ;  but  it  will  bum  your  fingers— it  is 
Engiyi  money !” 

“  What  does  die  say?”  asked  the  orator  of 
the  brigands. 

Dimitri  answered,  “  She  says  that  she  is 
English.” 

“  So  much  the  better !  All  the  English  are 
rich.  Tell  her  to  do  like  yon.” 

The  poor  woman  emptied  a  purse  on  the  sand 
which  contained  a  dozen  sovereigns.  As  her 
watch  was  not  in  sight,  and  they  showed  no 
disposition  to  search  us,  she  kept  it  The 
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elemency  of  the  captors  left  her  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Mary  Ann  threw  down  .her  watch,  with  a 
large  bunch  of  charms,  and  cast  from  her,  with 
a  movement  of  mutinous  grace,  a  shagreen 
pouch  which  was  slung  asross  her  shoulder. 

The  brigand  opened  it  with  the  eagerness  of 
a  costom-house  ofiScer.  He  drew  forth  a  little 
English  work  box,  a  flask  of  volatile  salts,  a 
box  of  mint  lozenges,  and  a  hundred  and'  fiftjr 
francs  in  English  money. 

“  Now,”  said  the  impatient  girl,  “  you  can 
let  us  go ;  we  have  nothing  more  for  you.” 

They  signified  to  her,  by  a  menacing  ges¬ 
ture,  that  the  levee  was  not  yet  ended.  The 
chief  of  the  band  stooped  down  before  our 
spoils,  called  the  good  old  man,  counted  the 
money  in  his  presence,  and  gave  him  forty-five 
francs.  Mrs.  Simons  touched  my  elbow.  “  You 
see,”  said  she,  “that  the  monk  and  Dimitri 
have  betrayed  us ;  they  are  dividing  with  them.” 

“No,  madame;”  answered  I,  directly.  “Di¬ 
mitri  has  only  received  an  alms  from 
that  which  they  have  stolen  from  him.  This 
is  a  common  custom  in  all  parts  of  the  world.” 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  when  a  traveller 
is  ruined  at  roulette,  the  banker  gives' him 
wherewith  to  return  to  his  home. 

“But  the  monk?” 

“  He  has  collected  the  tithe  of  the  booty,  in 
virtue  of  an  immemorial  usage.  Do  not  re* 
proach  him,  but  rather  give  him  credit  for 
having  wished  to  save  us  when  his  convent  was 
interested  in  our  capture.” 


Fah, 

This  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  adieus 
of  DimitrL  His  liberty  had  just  been  restored 
to  him.  “  Wait  for  me,”  said  I,  “  we  will 
return  together.” — He  diook  his  head  sorrow¬ 
fully,  and  replied  in  English,  in  order  to  be 
understood  by  the  ladier: —  - 

“  You  are  prisoners  for  a  few  days,  and  will 
not  see  Athens  again  until  you  have  paid  a 
ransom.  I  am  going  to  inform  Milord.  Have 
the  ladies  any  commissions  to  give  me  for 
hin?” 

“  Tell  him,”,  cried  Mr&  Simons,  “  that  he 
must  hasten  to  the  Embassy  ;  that  be  must  then 
go  to  the  Piraeus  to  find  the  Admiral,  that  he 
must  complmn  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  he 
must  write  to  Lord  Palmerston.  We  shall 
be  taken  away  from  here  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  political  authority  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  penny  shall  be  expended  for  my  liberty.  ” 

“  For  my  part,”  said  I,  in  a  calmer  mood,  “  I 
pray  you  to  tell  my  friends  in  what  hands  you. 
left  me.  If  a  few  hundred  drachms  are  needed 
to  buy  back  a  poor  devil  of  a  naturalist,  they 
will  be  found  without  difficulty.  These 
gentlemen  of  the  highway  cannot  set  a  very 
high  price  on  me.  I  wish,  while  you  are  still 
here,  to  ask  them  what  I  am  worth,  at  the  low¬ 
est  price.  ” 

“  It  is  useless,  my  dear  M.  Hermann ;  they  are 
not  the  ones  who  will  fix  the  sum  of  your  ran¬ 
som?” 

“  Who  then?  ” 

“  Their  chief,  Hadgl-Stavros.  ” 


SOUL  THOUGHTS. 


*  “  On«  whoM  Ufa 

Hath  b««a  a  tronblad  itnam,  and  made  ita  wav 
Through  roeka  and  darkneaa  and  a  thousand  atoms. 


With  atill  a  mighty  aim.’’ — ] 

Hark  l  How  the  bleak  March  wind  bowls  a 
dirge  without !  Moaninl^,— moaning,— a 
requiem  for  the  departed.  Wailing, — wailing, 
—a  MUerere  for  those  who  lie  buried  in  the 
gray  old  churchyard.  Now  the  funereal  chant 
in  hollow  murmurs  dies  away!  Every  note 
touches  a  vibrating  chord  within  my  breast — 
every  moan  receives  its  silent  answer  from  my 


Usa.  Huusa 

souL  The  Moon  pours  in  her  chilly  light  at 
my  window,  the  ghost  of  the  sunbeam  1  Ah  I 
it  is  indeed  too  true,  the  forms,  ay,  the  toult 
of  those  we  loved,  come  back  to  visit  ns  on 
earth.  In  reveries, — in  dreams. — the  tones,  so 
long  beloved,  so  long  unheard,— as  long  re¬ 
membered, — are  ever  sounding  their  solemn 
Requiem  in  the  hearts  of  all.  Listen  I  Hear 
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the  wild  winds  roar !  Hear  the  wind  demons 
rising  higher, — higher  — rushing, — roaring, — 
howling,  —  shrieking,  —  moaning,  —  dying  I 
Even  such  has  been  my  changeful  life.  Tossed 
on  a  tempestuous  sea,  my  frail  bark  shattered 
by  constant  warfare  with  the  tempest,  ever 
changing, — resting  never, — gliding  down  the 
dark  Gulf  of  Despair,  in  storm,  in  darkness, 
in  peril,  and  in  gloom, — high  o’er  the  gloom, 
high  o’er  the  darkness,  far  above, — beyond 
the  peril,  bright  through  the  storm,  hath  oft- 
time  fallen  on  my  cheerless  vision,  a  glimpse 
of  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  Stream  of  Life. 
That  placid,  beauteous  stream,  which  flows 
through  Paradise, — into  Eternity !  Father  in 
Heaven !  during  the  dark,  yet  short  remain¬ 
der  of  my  life,  guide  thou  my  bark, — still 
battling  with  the  Tempest,  through  the  Dark 
Valley,  to  the  wished-for  Haven  t 

H. 

The  fire  in  the  grate  is  bnrning  low.  The 
wind  without  is  breathing  its  low  moan.  The 
Stars  look  down  through  the  dark  veil  of 
night,  with  their  pure  and  heavenly  sheen — 
Stars !  Gems !  Soul  Thoughts  t  Emanating 
from  a  source  more  pure  and  holy  far,  than 
aught  conceived  on  earth. 

Thoughts,  too,  that  lead  us  nearer  him  who 
died  on  Calvary.  Lightning  gleams  ’mid  the 
dark  tempests  of  the  Soul  1  Precious  jewels ! 
That  pave  and  light  the  way  of  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  to  the  weary  steps  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  True  Believer.  Leading 
to  Temples  illumined  by  no  earthly  ra¬ 
diance,  Temples  not  mode  with  hands ! 

HI. 

The  fire  -in  the  grate  is  lower  still.  For 
hours  have  I  sat  here  in  close  communion 
with  my  soul — mourning  over  the  graves  of 
Hopes,  long  since  perished,— gone  forever! 
And  the  fitful  fire-shadows  fl:om  the  dying 
embers,  mingling  with  the  ghastlier  phantom, 
pictures  firom  the  moon-light, — fading  and 
again  returning,  mysterious  and  sad,  assume 
the  forms  of  those  I  loved  in  other  days.  From 
the  weird  sepulchres  of  the  long-buried  past, 
the  abyss  of  happy  hours  forever  lost,  floats 
o’er  my  soul  a  gush  of  plaintive  melody 
most  sweetly  sad,  most  sadly  sweet.  Above 
all,  sweeter  than  all  else  beside,  comes  a  loved 
voice — the  same  sweet  voice  that  amid  my 
conflict  with  the  darkest  tempest,  has  ever 
whispered  to  my  fainting  soul,  “  Hope  On.” 


As  the  mellow  stiUins  float  in  the  air,  they 
seem  to  say,  “  Weary  wanderer,  come  to  thy 
Father’s  house.”  Blest  messenger  from  hap¬ 
pier  realms  above,  shine  still  upon  my  soul, 
as  down  life’s  stream  I  glide!  1  have  hoped- 
And  my  reward  hath  been  thy  nearer  pre¬ 
sence.  Oh !  in  temptation’s  darkest  hour  may 
I  still  look  to  thee,  and  find  relief!  On  earth 
our  bodies  have  been  separated,  not  our  souls, 
— but  ’twas  that  we  should  meet  again,  in 
bliss  eternal  and  without  alloy! 

rv. 

The  embers  in  the  fire  and  the  shadows  on 
the  wall,  have  died  away.  But  the  moonlight 
phantom-picture  still  renuiins.  I  listen,— 4md 
the  gush  of  melody  comes  back,  more  sweet 
and  tender.  And  the  stars  shine  brighter,  and 
they  seem  more  pure  and  holy  still,  and  even 
the  cold  Moon  looks  down  on  me  more  loving¬ 
ly,  as  she, — the  beautiful,  the  good,  the 
loved,  returns.  How  brauteons  the  picture ! 
The  only  oases  in  the  desert  of  my  life.  Far 
away  in  the  distance,  like  the  sobbing  of  a 
weeping  child,  the  murmuring  ocean  rocks  it¬ 
self  to  sleep.  That  frowning  crag  on  the 
left  is  Temptation  Mount ;  that  barrier  which 
we  all  must  pass,  but  how  few  can  climb! 
Oft  time  have  1  tried  to  scale  that  rugged 
cliff,  and  as  often  failed.  I  gaze  npon  the 
scene  till  I  am  dazzled.  A  mist  comes  o’er 
my  sight,— and  they  are  gone! — Moonlight 
and  angel  visit.  The  sole  forms  in  the  room, 
are  now  myself  and  that  dark  phantom.  Do 
you  not  see  him  ?  He  is  ever  at  my  side.  And 
hark!  What  means  that  distant  roll!  that 
vivid  fiash !  The  storm,  the  storm  is  come ! 
With  one  wild  shriek  it  throws  itself  upon  my 
soul,  and  struggles  for  the  mastery.  God 
save  all  who  are  in  this  sea  to-ni^t  The 
billows  are  like  mountains,  as  the  wild  flash 
upturns  from  its  lowest  depths  the  boiling 
sea ;  the  waters  rush  o’er  my  soul,  and  dtown 
the  stifled  shriek  of  anguish,  from  a  straggling 
spirit.  The  demon  at  my  side  laughs  in  de- 
rimon,  and  hurls  a  thunderbolt  of  crashing 
weight  Be  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  grasp 
my  only  hope,  and  tear  it  from  my  souL  But 
oh!  t^k  Heaven!  that  voice  is  heard. 
And  as  the  storm  grows  darker,  the  waves 
threaten  to  overwhelm  my  little  bark,  that 
blessed  ray  of  comfort  grows  still  brighter, 
and  the  sweet  voice  whispers  to  mine  inmost 
soul,  “  fear  not ;  thy  Father  cares  fm:  thee  1” 

Massaehuselts,  Dee.  1857. 
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Clkaraeler  and  Propertiei  <f  Tirmenled  Bread — Of  Ibod  in  (A«  Firet  Stage  ef  Putr^aetim — Of  Bread  Made 

LigU  by  Efferveecenoe.  * 


Editor  (f  Bmenon't  Magaxine,  dc, : 

NOTICE  in  the  December  Number  of  your 

Magazine,  an  article  which  contains  more 
sensible  and  practical  suggestions  on  the  im¬ 
portant  art  of  Bread  Makdco  than  I  have  else¬ 
where  met  with ;  and  I  venture  to  ask  your 
attention  to  a  few  more  facts  and  considera¬ 
tions  on  the  same  subject.  It  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  and  most  universally  used  of  all  the  neces- 
nries  of  life  should  be  the  only  product  of  hu¬ 
man  labor  in  which  no  effort  must  ever  be 
made  at  improvement  While  I  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  all  you  have  said  of  the  ii\iurioiu  effects 
of  alkalis  when  combined  with  animal  or  veg¬ 
etable  acids,  there  are  two  or  three  points  pre¬ 
sented  in  your  article  which  I  wish  to  see  car¬ 
ried  further. 

England  and  America  have  led  the  com¬ 
merce  and  enterprise  of  civilized  nations; 
but  in  the  great  science  of  OaMronomy  they 
have  imitated  the  Romans  in  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  Gaul*;  and,  from  the  days  of  Vatel, 
roaitre  d’  hote  of  the  great  Conde,  who  killed 
himself  on  an  occasion  which  demanded  an  ex¬ 
tra  breakfast,  and  when  he  “  feared  the  fish 
would  not  arrive  in  time,”  French  cooks  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  profession ;  and  they 
now  “  rule  the  roast”  in  the  kitchens  of  both 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan.  The  Gaul 
has  himself  made  no  essential  improvement  in 
the  art  of  bread-making  since  he  manufactured 
light  loaves  for  effeminate  Emperors  and  epi¬ 
cures  in  the  degenerate  days  of  ancient  Rome. 
I  propose  to  consider,  briefly — 

1.  The  character  and  properties  of  bread 
made  light  hj  fermetUaHon ;  2.  Of  other  food 
which  has  entered  on  the  first  stage  of  putre- 
faeSon;  3.  Of  bread  made  light  by  eferMseence. 

1.  All  the  processes  for  raitmg  bread  by  fer¬ 
mentation  with  common  “yaut,  leaven,  salt- 
rising,”  Ac.,  are  destructive  to  some  of  the 
best  constituents  of  flour,  and  are  equally  in- 
jnrionsto  health.  The  deleterious  influence 
of  “  leaven”  was  well  understood  in  the  most 
ancient  times ;  and  they  applied  the  word  in  a 
figurative  sense  to  “  any  thing  that  gradually, 
but  powerfully  deteriorates  the  qualities  of 


the  mind  or  heart,”  in  opposition  to  the  term 
“  urdeavened,”  which  implied  the  qualities  of 
rincerity  and  truth.”  It  was  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  therefore,  that  Moses  forbade  the  use  of 
this  article  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
“  Passover,”  when  they  were  required  to  puri¬ 
fy  their  houses  from  its  contamihating  influ¬ 
ence.  But  leaven  continued  to  be  used  for 
many  centuries  by  the  most  refined  nations ; 
and,  indeed,  there  has  never  yet  been  any  im¬ 
portant  discovery  in  bread-making  except  that 
of  the  Gauls,  who  discovered  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  bread  light  by  means  of  yeael ;  and  it  was 
by  them  communicated  to  the  Romaua 

In  what  does  thi*  important  substance  eoneiet  f 
It  is  a  real,  living,  growing  vegetable,  of  that 
order  of  imperfect  plants  called  Fungi,  which 
includes  all  the  mushrooms,  puff-balls,  with 
smut,  mildew,  and  mould.  “  They  are  almost 
universally  found  growing  upon  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  scarcely 
ever  upon  living  bodies ;”  “  and  they  grow,” 
says  Professor  Eaton,  “with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
known  to  other  plants.” 

That  yeast  is  an  organized  substance  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  It 
will  be  seen  to  be  “  formed  entirely  of  glob¬ 
ules,  or  corpuscules,”  of  an  ovoid  or  egg- 
shape  ;  and  they  are  “  about  1*4000  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.”  Desmazieres  described 
these  globules  with  precision  many  years  ago. 
When  the  smallest  quantity  of  yeast  is  exam¬ 
ined,  a  number  of  isolated  cellt  are  seen,  each 
of  which  will  be  found  to  shoot  out  one  or 
more  buds  from  its  surface.  These  gradually 
become  cells,  like  the  pi^nt  one,  and,  in  their 
turn,  originate  others.  In  a  few  hours  five  or 
six  cells  are  developed  from  the  primary  one. 
Some  burst  and  become  the  germs  of  a  new 
brood  of  cells.  When  the  process  of  fermen¬ 
tation  begins,  “  the  yeast  does  not  remain  an 
instant  idle :  these  small  round  bodies  become 
agitated  in  all  directions.”  Some  of  them  ex¬ 
hibit  small  protuberances  which  are  regarded 
as  the  bud  or  germ  of  a  new  globule.  These 
afterwards  grow  larger,  and  separate  fl*om  the 
parent  cell  to  live  by  themselves,  “  to  grow  to 
their  full  size,  and  to  give  off  the  germ  of 
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other  globnlee  like  themselTee,”  “Nothing 
astoniahee  one  more  than  to  see  in  the  bottom 
of  a  watch-giasB,  a  drop  of  jeast  swelling  up, 
as  the  small  plants  unfold  themselves,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  forest  of  fungi,  where,  bat  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before,  onl  j  a  sphere  or  two  were  visible.’’ 

The  process  by  which  the  yeast  fermentation 
extends  itself  through  a  mass  of  mc^t  dough 
in  a  warm  place,  by  which,  in  such  a  short 
time,  “  a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump,”  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  peculiar  plants  which 
constitute  veould,  mildew,  etmU,  rtul,  blight,  and 
a  vast  number  more,  propagate  themselves  in 
a  manner  not  essentially  different  They  are 
plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  possess 
the  same  general  character.  But  a  more  im¬ 
portant  inquiry  remains  to  be  answered:  If 
they  exist  so  extensively  around  us,  mid  enter 
so  largely  into  our  food,  what  are  their  medi¬ 
cinal  properties? 

The  plants  of  the  Natural  Order  Funoi  are 
generally  poisonous.  Some  of  them  are  so 
acrid  that  a  drop  of  their  juice  blisters  the 
tongue ;  others  produce  intoxication.  Com¬ 
mon  mushrooms  lose  most  of  their  acrid  pro* 
perties  by  being  boiled  ;  but  many  species  are 
highly  dangerons,  and  the  worst  of  all  are 
those  minute,  microscopic  forma  of  organized, 
living,  growing  poisons  which  elude  the  eight 
of  the  unassisted  eye.  They  originate  in  ways 
that  have  defied  the  researches  of  the  natural¬ 
ist  and  the  chemist :  they  produce  insidious 
diseases,  which  medical  skill  has  seldom  been 
able  to  overcome. 

From  the  great  extent  to  which  light  bread, 
whether  made  light  by  yea*l  or  Uowen,  has  su¬ 
perseded  every  other  kind,  we  might  suppose 
that  uoiveraal  experience  had  proved  its  good 
qualities,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  look 
for  any  thing  better.  We  admit  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  something.  It  has  proved 
that  leavened  bread  may  be,  at  least,  eaten 
with  safety  by  those  whose  digestive  powers 
are  strong  enough  to  break  up  and  destroy 
entirely  whatever  injurious  vegetable  poison 
the  bread  may  contain  ;  but  it  has  also  shown 
that  a  vast  number  of  suffering,  melancholy 
dyspeptics,  whose  multifarious  ailments  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  incurable,  have  been 
growing  worse  under  every  prescription,  and 
under  every  mode  of  diet  into  which  yeast 
bread  or  any  of  its  kindred  poisons  has  en¬ 
tered.  The  physician  who  can  digest  what¬ 
ever  he  chooses  to  eat,  cannot  see  that  the  fer- 
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menting  mass,  which  can  be  totally  dissslved 
and  destroyed  in  his  own  stomach,  may  pass; 
while  it  still  retains  its  deleterious  properties, 
from  the  stomach  to  the  intestines ;  and  that 
the  half  putrid  fluids,*  containing  the  still 
living  and  poisonous  leaven,  can  there  be 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  carried  into  the 
general  circulation.  That  this  absorption  does 
take  place,  and  that  it  produces  and  perpeto- 
ates  the  worst  symptoms  which  dyspeptics  en¬ 
dure,  can  be  easily  proved  when  the  evidenos 
is  called  for.  The  same  forms  of  disease  are 
not  always  developed  in  the  same  degree,  and, 
for  reasons  which  can  be  readily  given,  'are 
generally  attributed  to  some  other  cause.  I 
select  from  a  detailed  history  of  an  extreme 
cose  in  my  possession,  the  prominent  points 
which  will  forcibly  illustrate  some  of  the  evil 
effects  of  fermented  bread,  and,  also,  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  cause  of  so  much  snllbring 
is  so  commonly  overlooked. 

A  lady  who  has  suffered  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  from  imperfect  digestion,  and 
the  most  distressing  of  all  the  effects  that 
usually  attend  upon  it,  thus  gives  a  part  of 
her  own  history :  “  From  early  life,  though, 
to  all  appearance  possessed  of  a  healthy  or¬ 
ganism,  I  was  never  free  from  continual  suf¬ 
ferings  firom  indigestion,  morbid  appetite, 
ACiDiTT,  and  eructations  of  food.  From  the 
age  of  10  to  13  these  symptoms  increased  in 
severity ;  the  stomach  became  more  morbidly 
sensitive ;  the  pain  became  more  severe  until 
It  became  a  most  distressing  gaetralgia  or 
Neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  A  temporary  abate¬ 
ment  in  these  ill  feelings  generally  followed 
the  taking  of  food ;  but  soon  emetations  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  ensued,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  every  thing  eaten  was  brought  up, 
leaving  nothing  but  acid  water.  During  all 
this  time  I  had  the  best  parental  care,  as  well 
as  the  best  medical  attentions  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  city  in  which  I  lived.  No 
treatment,  and  no  dietetic  rules  prescribed 
had  any  other  effect  than  to  debilitate  and 
otherwise  injure  my  constitution.  The  only 
bread  prescribed  for  me  was  the  ordinary  fer¬ 
mented  bread  ;  and  when  saleratus  began  to 
be  used  the  bread  made  with  it  was  prohibited 
me.  But,  in  defiance  of  rules  I  sometimes  ate 
it,  and  it  was  observed  that  I  suffered  less 
from  it  In  the  course  of  several  years  I 
learned  to  avoid  fermented  bread  ;  but,  it 
was  only  after  evmy  system  of  medicine  had 
been  tried,  and  when  my  whole  nervous  sys- 
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tern  had  been  weakened  to  an  extent  that  ren¬ 
dered  me  constantly  dependent  on  the  care  of 
others.  I  suffered  a  great  variety  of  nervous 
tortures,  among  which  were  fearful  palpita¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  alternated  with  months  of 
agonising  gastralgia.  Some  physicians  attri¬ 
buted  my  sufferings  to  disease  of  the  liver ; 
and  a  course  of  mercury  increased  all  the 
worst  symptoms,  though  exhausting  morecom- 
pietely  my  powers  to  endure  them.  They 
next  referred  everything  to  spinal  disease; 
and  a  long  course  of  counter  irritants  made 
their  marks  torturingly,  preying  upon  what 
vitality  remidned.  At  that  period  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach  was  so  great  that  I  could  only 
make  existence  endurable  by  taking  large 
quantities  of  Calcined  Magnesia,  which  so 
drained  the  body  of  its  fluids  that  it  was  said 
that  I  resembled  one  in  the  collapsed  stage  of 
cholera. 

Long  and  painful  experience  had  now  led 
me  to  suspect  that  the  poison  contained  in  fer¬ 
mented  bread  was  the  real  c  ause  of  all  my  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  and  I  determined  to  avoid  it  entirely. 
The  trial  of  a  few  days  showed  some  improve¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  only  by  a  most  painfully 
elaborated  experience  that  1  obtained  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  discovery  that 
the  fermenting  principU,  alike  in'  all  bread  allow¬ 
ed  to  stand  in  a  state  of  dough,  was  the  active 
poiion  which  had  caused  me  so  much  suffering^ 
I  have  found  that  the  same  principle  exists  in 
every  other  vegetable  or  animal  substance 
that  undergoes  any  change  by  keeping,  and 
that  purity  in  food  is  the  only  essential  basis 
of  health  to  me.  And,  in  exact  proportion  as 
I  have  learned  to  detect  and  avoid  the  impu¬ 
rities  which  in  their  multifarious  forms  escape 
notice  in  common  articles  of  food,  I  have,  to 
the  present  time,  avoided  every  symptom  of 
former  suffering  and  disordered  health.” 

I  have  no  room  here  to  present  further  tes- 
testimony  on  this  point,  though  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  several  years  have  fully  convinced  me 
that  the  first  effbrt  of  the  invalid  who  desires 
complete  restoration  to  health  should  consist 
in  the  entire  avoidance  of  fermented  bread,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  things  that  have  undergone 
the  slightest  change  under  the  influence  of 
beat  and  moisture. 

2.  Effects  of  other  food  that  has  entered  on 
the  first  stage  of  putrtf action. 

The  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
sobstances  consists  in  the  development  of 
minnte  anmaUndm  called  infueoria.  They  arc 


described  as  “  cop^ting  of  ope  or  of  several 
small  globules  grouped  together  side  by  side, 
and  endowed  with  a  sort  of  creeping  or  rota¬ 
tory  motion.”  The  animalculas  called  of&riat, 
may  be  found  in  various  animal  fluids,  and 
almost  always  exist  in  the  matter  which  ac¬ 
cumulates  between  the  teeth.  It  has  been 
shown  by  M.  Manal  that  what  is  called  tartar 
on  the  teeth  consists  almost  entirely  of  “  the 
skeletons  of  dead  vibrios,  cemented  by  dried 
mucus.”  Lieuhenhoek  asserts  that  “  scarcely 
any  substance  corrupts  without  producing  and 
becoming  the  food  of  myriads  of  animalcules.” 
In  every  article  of  food  that  is  permitted  to 
standia  day  or  two  in  a  warmplace/putrefaction 
commences  by  the  (apparently,)  spontaneous 
production  of  animalculm.  In  all  fermenting 
fluids  vegetable  productions  of  an  inferior  or¬ 
der  are  developed,  as  minute  animalculie 
originate  in  all  putrescent  animal  substances. 

All  the  products  of  putrefaction,  as  well  as 
of  analogous  changes  in  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  are  deleterious  to  health.  When 
the  products  of  suppuration  are  laid  on  fresh 
wounds  in  animals,  they  produce  vomiting, 
debility,  and  death.  Anatomists  often  suffer 
from  painful  and  even  fatal  Inflammation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  touch  of  putrefying  matters  en¬ 
countered  in  dissecting  dead  bodies.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe  sausages  are  made  from 
fragments  of  meat,  livers,  brains,  blood,  Ac., 
combined  with  bread,  meal,  salt,  and  spices.  A 
disease  well  known  as  the  diteaee  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  eating  these  poisonous  compounds. 
During  its  progress  “  the  saliva  becomes  viscid, 
and  emits  an  offensive  smell.”  There  is  a 
“  gradual  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  of  all 
the  constituents  of  the  human  body ;  so  that 
the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  dries  into  a 
complete  mummy,  and  soon  dies.”  In  these 
cases  no  peculiar  poison  can  be  detected  in  the 
sausages  by  chemical  tests.  It  is  said  that  the 
poison  may  be  partially  destroyed  by  alcohol 
or  the  action  of  boiling  water ;  but  the  dele¬ 
terious  property  continues  active  if  any  part 
of  the  same  food  passes  through  the  stomach 
not  perfectly  digested ;  it  is  then  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  lactecds,  carried  into  the  cir¬ 
culation,  where  “  it  imparts  its  peculiar  action 
to  the  blood,”  and  operates  upon  it  “  as  yeast 
does  in  exciting  fermentation  in  wort”  The  de¬ 
ranging  effects  of  the  following  articles  arc 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  yeast,  leaven,  Ac.; 
old  cheese,  'strong  butter,  lard,  rancid  oils, 
milk  too  long  kept,  floor  that  is  somred,  how- 
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ever  Bllghtly,  bread  kept  too  long  before 
baking,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  common  use,  the  impurity  of  which  the 
senses  cannot  detect  The  attention  of  cooks 
and  house  keepers  is  so  little  directed  to  this 
subject  that  almost  every  sufterer  from  ohronio 
indigestion  receives  daily  his  share  of  some  of 
these  subtle,  minute,  invisible  poisons.  The 
microscope  alone  reveals  them  to  the  si^t 

For  the  effects  of  these  common  poisons 
there  is  no  remedy  but  the  greatest  possible 
vigilance  in  the  avoidance  of  every  tmmal  «r 
vtgttabU  impurity.  For  the  impure  and  poison¬ 
ous  fermented  bread  in  common  use  we  may 
be  able  to  furnish,  at  least  to  some  sufferers, 
a  saisfactory  substitute. 

Having  long  been  satisfied  by  tiie  amplest 
experience  that  bread  proper  for  dyspeptics, 
or  those  afSicted  with  chronic  stomach  affec¬ 
tions,  can  not  be  made  by  any  process  of  fer- 
nmlaitm,  I  have  been  compelled  to  seek  it  in 
the  results  of  chemieal  tfftrvaeenc*.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  hui  two  ^temicaU  which 
produce  in  the  act  of  combination  the  neces¬ 
sary  effervescence  to  render  bread  light,  and 
form  at  the  same  time  a  product  which  the 
human  body  needs,  and  which  possesses  no  in¬ 
jurious  or  medicinal  properties.  These  are  the 
often  tried  substances,  muriatic  acid  and  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda.  Aware  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  adapting  the  corrosive  acids  to  the 
usee  of  life  in  the  kitchen,  I  have  felt  that 
these  difficulties  must,  nevertheless,  be  over¬ 
come.  I  have  found  that  there  are,  at  least, 
some  kitchens  in  which  this  much  of  chemistry 
can  be  neatly  and  satisfactorily  practiced. 
And  having  for  the  last  year  used  at  home,  no 
bread  but  that  made  in  this  manner,  I  venture 
to  give  you  the  process  of  making  a  pure  and 
healthy  w\fermettUd  bread. 

Take  of  ordinary  fiour  three  pints  or  two 
quarts. 

Bi-carfoonate  of  soda,  a  wooden  or  glass'mea- 
sure  toUdly  fuU,  (that  is,  well  thaken  down,  and 
levelled  across  the  top  with  a  knife,)  and  hold¬ 


ing  in  bulk  six  fluid  drams.  Mix  the  flour  and 
soda  well  together  by  putting  them  through  a 
eonunon  meal  aiere  into  a  bake  bowl  or  knead¬ 
ing  trough. 

Pour  into  another  vessel  nearly  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  it  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  muriatic  acid  that  wiil  jutt  JUl 
the  same  wooden  measure  in  which  the  soda 
was  measured ;  pour  the  water  and  acid  into 
the  flour,  and  rinse  out  the  bowl  and  measure 
with  a  very  little  more  water ;  stir  the  flour 
and  acid  water  rapidly  together  with  a  heavy 
wooden  spoon,  and  then  pour  the  dongh, 
which  is  now  very  moist,  out  into  a  greased 
bake  pan.  The  upper  crust  may  be  improved 
by  throwing  a  few  spoonsful  of  water  over  it 
and  levelling  it  with  the  spoon. 

Now  bake  immediatdy  in  a  hot  oven  of.  wni- 
form  heat  for  one  hour,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  loaf. 

The  acid  and  soda  combine  and  form  the 
necessary  quantity  of  salt,  and  the  liberated 
carbonic  acid  gas  raises  the  bread  into  a  light 
spongy  mass.  For  buckwheat  cakes,  the 
chemical  ingredients  arc  used  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  for  bread.  Let  the  soda  be  first 
mi.ved  with  the  flour,  and  the  latter  be  made 
of  titc  proper  consistence  with  pure  cold  water. 
To  this  add  the  due  proportion  of  the  pure  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  stir  it  in  rapidly,  and  commence 
baking  the  cakes  in  the  usual'manner. 

I  can  not  indeed  be  responsible  for  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  all  druggists  or  the  perfect  purity  of 
every  thing  that  may  be  sold  as  muriatic  acid. 
I  know  too  that  the  acid  sold  differs  in  strength. 
But  with  all  these  obstacles  I  have  still  found 
that  all  who  have  tried  this  mode  of  making 
bread  have  always  succe^ed  better  than  they 
could  in  any  other  way.  The  acid  can  always 
be  bought  at  a  low  price,  and  tested  by  the 
chemist  who  sells  it.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
many  others,  the  people  will  long  hold  their 
lives  at  the  mercy  of  druggists  and  physcUms. 

Xew  York,  Dee.  1857. 
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OOLUtOB  or  NsW  JlRSXT, 
PriocetoD,  Uee.  15, 1SS7. 

Messrs,  editors:— it  is  only  within  a  few 
days  that  I  first  saw  in  your  Magazine 
and  Monthly  for  October  the  article  entitled 
“  American  Contributions  to  Science.”  Second 
series — 1857. 

In  that  article,  at  p.  523,  voL  1st,  the  author 
speaking  of  myself,  says  : — 

“  He  would  modify  Laplace’s  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis,  as  it  related  to  our  system,  by  suppo¬ 
sing  that  the  center  of  the  incandescent  vortex- 
globe  of  system-matter  radiated  heat  more 
rapidly  than  the  circumference.  Then  the 
sun  must  have  separated  first,  Mercury  next, 
and  so  on  outward.” 

After  some  farther  enumeration  of  parti¬ 
culars,  the  presentation  of  which  is  appropriate 
enough — though  what  precedes  is  indicative 
of  a  sad  misapprehension,  the  reviewer  goes 
on  to  remark : 

“  All  this  would  certainly  be  very  fine,  but 
that  unfortunately  it  is  built  pn  a  physical 
impossibility.  The  surface  of  an  incandescent 
mass  is  always  (the)  first  to  lose  its  heat ;  the 
center  parts  with  heat  most  slowly,  and  retains 
it  longest.” 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  illustrate 
this  in  his  own  way,  and  thus  concludes : — 

“  Surely  it  were  better  to  leave  Laplace's 
laurels  undisturbed  until  something  better 
than  an  invertion  of  natural  law  and  physical 
fact  is  brought  in  testimony  of  claim  for  them.” 

Now  this  conclusion  might  at  once  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  involving  very  sound  and  wholesome 
advice  in  the  case  supposed,  and  yet,  with  ail 
due  respect,  I  know  not  how  to  appropriate 
any  portion  of  it,  for  the  very  good  reason, 
that  the  hypothesis  described  in  the  language 
here  quoted,  an  hypothesis  which  is  so  un¬ 
sparingly  condemned,  and  which  might  even  de¬ 
serve  all  that  is  said  of  it,  is  anything  but 
mine. 

Allow  me  respectfully,  and  as  briefly 
as  possible,  to  state  what  it  was  I  did 
attempt  to  present;  waiving,  for  brevity’s 
sake,  and  that  I  may  not  appear  captious,  my 
uncompromising  objections  to  some  of  the 
terms  and  combinations  of  terms  which  the 
raviewer  has  employed. 


Now,  in  what  I  did  attempt  to  state  at 
Montreal,  so  far  was  I  from  asserting  that 
“  the  centre  of  the  incandescent  vortex-globe 
of  system-matter  radiated”  (eonducted  f)  heat 
more  rapidly  than  the  “  circumference”  ( tur- 
face  t)  radiated  it ;  that  the  ideas  attempted  te 
be  conveyed  were : 

1.  That  the  sun  (his  atmosphere  included) 
had  anciently  the  form,  not  of  a  “globe,"  but 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  of  great  MptieUy. 

(Rude  sketches  of  the  form  were  made  and 
the  drawing  of  the  head  of  a  comet  was  exhib¬ 
ited,  which  had  shown  the  same  form,  Ac.) 

2.  That  in  this  rotating  spheroid  of  equilib¬ 
rium,  a  more  dense  arrangement  of  material 
would  exist  in  the  regions  near  the  polos;  and 
that  consequently  the  radiating  power  of  those 
regions  (w  aeeordanee  wUh  eiperienee)  would  bo 
greater  than  that  of  the  region  near  the  equa¬ 
tor:  the  radiating  power  of  the  surface,  of 
course,  in  both  instances,  and  not  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  heat  from  the  center  of  the  body ;  that 
would  have  been  described  by  another  term — 
eondudion. 

3.  That  consequently  the  different  portions 
of  the  spheroid  (cooling  unequally)  might  be 
divided  into  concentric  shells ;  the  form  of 
the  section  of  which  was  sketched,  and  the 
changes  intimated  which  would  lead  to  the 
formation  of  rings  and  planets  upon  the  very 
plan  of  the  ndndar  hypothesis  of  Laplace. 

4.  In  every  scries  that  was  exhibited  the 
outer  planet  Neptune  occupied  the  place  of 
the  first  term  and  Mercury  was  last ;  except 
when  the  sun  himself  was  included ;  and  the 
reasoning  contemplated  the  action  of  the  cau¬ 
ses  as  being /rat  exhibited  in  the  outer  r^ions  of 
the  system :  though ‘It  was  not  asserted  that 
some  at  least  of  the  divisions  of  the  sun’s  en¬ 
velope  might  not  have  preceded  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  form  of  any  planet ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  intimated  ^that  some  such  divisions  did 
probably  occur  before  the  formation  of  any  of 
the  Laplace  rings. 

5.  A  principal  object  of  the  investigation 
was  to  show  how  these  changes  might  have  de¬ 
termined  or  modified  the  places  of  division, 
and  determined  the  mosses  of  the  fragments  ; 
circumstances  with  respect  to  which  the  in¬ 
comparable  statement  of  Laplace  is  not  expli- 
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eit ;  and  it  is  not  easy  therefore  to  see  bow 
such  a  consentaneoos  exposition  should  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  pluck  a  single  leaf 
from  “  the  laurels”  of  the  illustrious  French 
astronomer,  as  though  that  indeed  were  possi¬ 
ble,  or,  if  possible,  supposable. 

8.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  har¬ 
monies  exhibited  at  Montreal  ore ^eot  “phymeal 
fact*'*  the  existence  of  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  the  ne¬ 
bular  hypothesis  or  of  any  other  which  may 
be  flramed  to  account  for  the  ancient  transfor¬ 
mations  of  the  systems ;  but  they  belong  to 
the  well-determined  statistics  of  distances, 
periodic  ^mes,  &/a.,  of  the  planets  and  their 
satellitea 

As  to  the  all  but  distinctly  stated  chargee 


of  ignorance,  stupidity  and  injustice,  found  in 
the  closing  remarks  of  the  review,  they  must, 
in  a  measure,  aim  be  borne  by  the  Pbyrical 
Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  who  regarded  with 
approbation  what  has  first  been  so  utterly  mis¬ 
conceived,  and  thus  misrepresented,  and  then 
so  unsparingly  condemned — several  of  the 
most  distinguidied  members  of  that  section 
being  present  when  the  views  in  question  were 
presented. 

Trusting  that  you  may  think  it  right,  anp 
find  it  convenient  to  give  these  eonteUoiu  an 
insertion  in  your  Magazine  and  Monthly,  I  rs- 
main,  Messra  Editors,  v 

BwpMtfaUr,  70U  obd’t  fT’V, 
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THE  FLOWER  GIRL  OF  ANTIOCH. 

BY  EUZABCTH  OAKiS  SUITH. 


IT  was  the  early  twilight,  the  stars  were 
scarcely  paled  in  the  warm  sky  of  June,  and 
the  mist  that  all  night  lay  heavily  on  the 
waters  of  the  Orontes  was  sailing  in  deep  folds 
over  the  distant  hills,  occasionally  broken  by 
a  ray  of  warmer  light,  indicating  the  joyous 
coming  up  of  the  god  of  day,  to  disperse  the  sha¬ 
dow  and  waken  all  things  to  life  and  love. 
The  outer  walls  of  Antioch  were  as  yet  un¬ 
closed,  and  groups  from  the  country  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  collect  about  the  gates,  while  the 
by-paths  and  great  thoroughfares  to  the  city 
exhibited  a  gala  view  of  peasants,  strangers, 
and  wealthy  dwellers  from  the  surrounding 
districts,  thronging  to  the  city  to  enjoy  the 
gayeties  of  a  celebration,  in  which  all  might 
join  with  freedom  and  pleasure.  It  was  the 
festival  of  Hestia,  and  the  simplest  denizen  of 
the  wilderness,  the  rudest  boor  as  well  as  the 
more  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  religious 
worship,  might  equally  join  in  adoration  of  a 
deity  so  readily  comprehended— the  benign 
protector  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Every  where 
were  the  fiowers  of  that  flower-loving  clime 
wreathed  in  wild  profusion.  The  rude  stone 
indicating  the  pathway  of  the  traveller,  and 
the  old  landmarks  deling  the  limits  of  pro¬ 


perty,  were  bound  with  garlands ;  and  the 
sober  camel,  the  fiery  steed,  and  even  the  tow¬ 
er-like  elephant,  equally  with  the  diminutive 
ass,  thronged  the  highway  to  the  city,  in  all 
the  panoply  of  gold  and  silver  trappings, 
with  the  tinkling  of  bells  and  the  melody  of 
pipes,  each  festooned  in  garlands,  and  bearing 
cakes  and  fruits,  a  free-will  ofibring,  to  be 
dispensed  amid  the  multitude  of  worshippers. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  where  wound  the 
sparkling  waters  amid  the  hills,  might  be  seen 
boats  of  every  description,  their  gay  pennons 
flashing  in  the  gathering  light,  and  oar  and 
mast  radiant  with  garlands,  while  the  hills 
awoke  their  thousand  echoes  responsive  to 
the  melody  of  horn,  or  the  sweeter  music 
ringing  from  glad  voices  and  glad  hearts. 
Troops  of  maidens,  bearing  vases  of  rare  flow¬ 
ers  to  decorate  the  shrines  of  the  goddess, 
filled  the  air  with  their  harmonious  voices  as 
they  sang  in  concert. 

We  must  separate  one  group  from  the  many 
that  approached  the  city,  as  being  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  our  story.  On  a  slight 
eminence  is  standing  an  ancient  man,  whose 
stem  simplicity  of  dress,  and  tranquU,  even 
saddened  cast  of  countenance,  at  once  distia- 
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be  looked  down  upon  the  citj,  with  the  denae 
population  just  thronging  into  its  manj  ave¬ 
nues,  his  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  light 
breath  of  morning  lifted  the  thin  white  hairs 
fhnn  his  temples,  and  parted  the  long  locks 
that  depended  from  his  chin.  At  first  his  eye 
bad  wandered  off  in  sweet  communion  with 
the  beautiful  scene  that  lay  spread  out  before 
him,  and  a  holy  rapture  bad  filled  his  bosom  ; 
then,  as  it  fell  upon  the  multitude  below, 
his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
mournful  interest :  no  severity  was  there,  but 
sympathy  blended  with  compasmon. 

It  was  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
he  whom  the  holy  Nazarene  had  blessed,  who 
bad  looked  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  stricken 
Mary,  and  sat  even  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved 
disciple.  U ncompromising  in  his  own  martyr¬ 
like  regard  for  truth,  he  had  imbibed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleness  of  him  who  leaned  on 
Jesus’  bosom,  and  felt  that  these  even  in  their 
delusion  ignorantly  worshipped  the  true  and 
the  good.  Hitherto  he  had  stood  with  hands 
carelessly  pressed  upon  the  head  of  his  stafiT, 
but  now  he  spread  them  out,  embracing  all  in 
one  fervent  benediction.  When  he  again  re¬ 
sumed  his  position,  bis  eye  rested  upon  a  child 
of  singular  beauty,  who  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  a  child’s  expression  of  wonder  and 
pity.  Instantly,  however,  as  her  eye  met  his, 
she  looked  down,  and  began  to  disengage  a 
garland  from  those  that  hung  upon  her  arm ; 
she  held  it  up  for  his  acceptance,  her  face  full 
of  smiles  and  the  confiding  sweetness  of  child¬ 
hood.  Ignatius  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  brow 
of  the  fair  child,  and  his  hand  rested  a  moment 
upon  her  bead.  She  looked  at  the  plain  san¬ 
dal,  the  simple  robe  and  girdle,  for  die  knew 
something  of  the  sect  they  indicated,  yet  she 
ventnred  to  say, 

“  Will  you  not  hang  this  upon  the  altar  of 
the  goddess?” 

Before  the  Christian  could  reply,  the  wreath 
was  lifted  high  above  their  beads,  where  it  vi¬ 
brated  a  moment,  and  then  streamed  forth 
upon  the  idr.  The  child  looked  up  and  clap¬ 
ped  her  hands  with  merriment,  for  an  elephant 
of  the  largest  size  had  seized  it  in  his  trunk, 
and  held  it  aloft,  while  his  eyes  dione  with  a 
aingnlar  expression  of  intelligence  and  plea- 
Bare. 

“Give  it  to  me,  Poms!”  she  cried,  striking 
bis  rough  sides  with  ailboted  anger.  The  ele¬ 
phant  described  a  circle  in  the  air,  and  then 
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gently  laid  it  upon  her  shoulder;  the  next 
moment  he  had  encircled  her  with  his  trunk, 
and  raised  her  to  a  level  with  his  forehead. 

“  You  shall  be  crowned.  Porous,  you  shall 
be  crowned  I”  cried  the  chiid,  swinging  the 
fiowers  over  bis  neck,  and  hanging  them  on 
the  huge  tusks  of  the  animal,  all  the  time 
shaking  her  curls  while  her  sweet  voice  rang 
with  merriment  When  all  were  disposed  of 
in  this  way,  she  pillowed  her  arm  upon  the 
brow  of  the  animal  amid  the  blossoms,  and 
playfully  laid  down  her  head  and  closed  her 
eyes  as  if  for  sleep,  the  dimples  changing  like 
wavelets  about  her  mouth,  and  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  her  bright  eyes  flashing  in  the  light.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture,  that  sunny-haired 
child  sustained  by  the  huge  creature,  who 
moved  his  pillared  limbs  from  side  to  side, 
and  waved  his  fan-like  ears  as  if  instinct  with 
delight  .  Then,  as  the  crowd  pressed  nearer 
the  city,  the  animal  moved  onward  with  his 
sweet  charge. 

Porus  was  an  old  elephant,  nearly  white, 
of  enormous  strength,  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Antioch,  whose  son  he  had  saved 
from  a  death  which  was  threatened  him  by 
some  outbreak  of  popular  fury  in  consequence 
of  bis  irregularities — the  elephant,  extrava¬ 
gantly  attached  to  the  youth,  having  borne 
him  aloft  amid  the  crowd,  and  thus  preserved 
his  life.  Indeed,  Porous  seems  to  have  been 
superhuman  in  his  attachments,  and  to  have 
found  a  pleasure  in  bestowing  his  awkward 
caresses  upon  some  human  pet,  greater  it  may 
be  supposed  than  he  could  have  derived  from 
one  of  his  own  species ;  for  his  ear  was  exquis¬ 
itely  alive  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  the 
kindly  tones  of  the  human  voice  seemed  to  af¬ 
ford  him  the  greatest  delight  Often  in  pass¬ 
ing  by  a  group  of  children  be  would  be  seen 
to  stop,  vibrate  his  trunk,  and  watch  their 
sports  with  evident  pleasure ;  he  would  even 
share  in  them,  bringing  the  instruments  of  the 
game  in  bis  trunk,  and  often  swinging  the 
children  one  after  another  in  the  air. 

After  the  service  he  bad  rendered  his  mas¬ 
ter,  little  had  been  exacted  from  him.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  at  will  through  the  city, 
where  he  was  every  where  regarded  as  a  fa¬ 
vorite. 

Now  when  he  was  seen  bearing'  along  the 
beantiful  child,  a  way  was  made  for  him  by 
the  pleased  multitude,  many  indeed  siipporing 
the  child,  embedded  as  she  was  in  flowers,  as 
one  destined  for  the  service  of  the  goddeso. 
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But  Nefinti  waa  a*  bond-maiden,  and  though 
gtntle  and  beautiftal,  might  not  aspire  to  such 
high  honor.  Tme,  gentle  aervice  only  was’ 
hers,  and  as  yet  the  yoke  had  been  nnfblt  She 
had  known  no  sorrow,  except  when  her  pale 
and  gentle  mother  died,  in  sorrow  for  the 
home  from  which  she  had  been  tom,  a  captive 
and  an  exile ;  but  tears  may  not  linger  upon 
the  cheek  of  childhood,  smiles  will  chase  them 
away,  and  gladness  will  make  it  forget  to 
mourn. 

Who  in  looking  upon  the  clear  brow,  the 
dark  radiant  eyes,  and  wreathed  smiles  of  the 
young  maiden,  could  have  read  there  woman’s 
destiny  of  tears  and  heart^welling  grief,  that 
earth  cannot  yield  aught  to  fill  up  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  her  own  deep  love,  her  own  truthfbl 
and  undying  aShetions  I 

Ncrissa  was  accustomed  to  go  daily  through 
the  wealthier  portions  of  the  city  with  ba^ets 
of  flowers  elegantly  arranged,  and  each  telling 
some  tale  of  tenderness,  some  language  of  sen¬ 
timent,  which  lovers  w^re  wont  to  purchase  to 
present  to  the  object  of  their  attachment ;  and 
in  this  way  the  girl  had  become  the  confldant 
of  many  a  tale  of  love  and  many  a  passage 
revealing  its  waywardness,  its  caprice,  or  es¬ 
trangement.  Alas,  simple  child  1  often  did 
she  look  in  amazement  upon  sweet  faces,  that 
could  wantonly  pain  those  acknowledged  dear 
to  the  heart,  and  behold  noble  and  numly 
bosoms  tom  with  agony  at  the  fickleness  of 
those  for  whom  they  would  have  perilled  life 
itself.  But  Nerissa  had  a  light  heart,  and 
though  her  brow  became  clouded  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  sights  like  these,  the  next  her  gayest 
smile  played  about  her  lips,  and  the  song  of 
the  handmme  flower  girl  of  Antioch  called 
many  a  patron  to  the  lattice. 

For  many  weeks  of  late  the  elephant  Poms 
had  been  observed  to  follow  leisurely  in  the 
wake  of  the  girl,  stopping  whenever  she 
paused,  and  when  quite  alone  thrasting  his 
trank  over  her  shoulder,  tO|  claim  a  caress,  or 
to  be  playfully  decorated  with  flowers.  When 
indulged  in  this  way,  he  would  move  with  re¬ 
newed  pleasure,  and  appear  intent  upon  ob- 
s^ing  the  sweet  girl.  Indeed  Nerissa  often 
talked  with  the  creature  unconsciously,  and 
often  was  she  astonished  at  his  quicknen  of 
perception. 

Fbr  instance,  once  in  disposing  of  her  flow¬ 
ers,  a  free  youth  had  attempted  some  liberties, 
which*  Nerissa  resented  with  all  the  intensity 
of  her  own  fiery  clime,  and  when  she  mur¬ 


mured  reproachfully,  “Why,  Poms,  didst 
thou  not  strike  down  the  foolirii  coxcomb!” 
the  eyes  of  the  elephant  kindled  rrith  intelli-  ^ 
gence,  and  he  moved  along  nearmr  in  her  foot¬ 
steps.  A  few  days  after  the  youth  again 
crossed  their  path,  when  he  rushed  forward, 
seized  him  in  his  trank,  hurling  him  aloft,  and 
would  have  dariied  him  upon  the  ground,  but 
for  the  entreaties  of  Nerissa.  The  story  be¬ 
came’  known,  and  Poras  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  the  protector  of  the  flower  girl. 

A  child,  treading  rapidly  upon  the  footsteps' 
of  womanhood,  she  had  still  all  the  playfulness 
of  the  one,  while  the  intensity  of  the  other 
fast  gathering  about  her  heart  Her  smile 
was  that  of  a  child,  while  the  quick  blush  re¬ 
vealed  the  approach  of  the  woman.  Even  now' 
a  new  tenderness  breathed  in  the  tones  of  her 
murical  voice,  and  the  ringing  laugh  was  sof¬ 
tened  to  a  low  sweet  melody.  Could  it  be  that 
love  had  visited  her  young  heart,  or  was  it 
but  the  stirring  of  its  wings,  as  yet  wavering 
and  objectless?  Nerissa  asked  not  She 
blushed  and  smiled  and  sang  her  songs,  repell¬ 
ing  with  coquettish  frowns  the  admiring  eyes 
with  which  the  youth  of  Antioch  began  to  re¬ 
gard  her. 

NerisBa  had  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  and  joined  with  other  maidens  in  proces¬ 
sion  and  chant,  and  now  as  the  day  declined 
she  was  on  her  return  to  the  subnrhe,  her  bulky 
friend  still  in  attendance.  Ignatius  likewise 
was  returning  from  his  ministry,  where  he  had 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  wavering,  comforted 
the  mourner,  and  {cached  that  purer  doctrine 
which  is  to  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
Now  as  the  day  declined  he  too  was  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  humble  lodge  on  the  verge  of  the 
wilderness.  Nerissa  looked  timidly  up  at  the 
venerable  man  as  she  encountered  him  at  the 
gate,  and  walked  silently  by  his  side,  for  his 
tranquil  aspect  and  benign  smile  won  her  con¬ 
fidence.  For  a  while  the  way  led  amid  groves 
of  citron,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  but  now, 
as  the  path  wound  amid  the  hills,  trees  and 
shrubs  of  hardier  growth  filled  the  earth.  The 
voices  of  the  multitude  died  away,  and  the 
warm  tints  of  sunset  began  to  soften  into 
gloom.  They  had  climbed  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
nearly  dry,  whose  white  pebbles  gleamed  amid 
vines  and  blossoms,  and  now  stood  upon  a 
shelf  of  rock,  above  which  towered  a  lofty  syc¬ 
amore  :  the  tinkling  plash  of  the  waters  just 
reached  the  oar  from  beneath,  and  in  the  dis- 
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tance  gleamed  the  white  walls,  the  temples, 
and  princely  dwellings  of  Antioch. 

Neriasa,  tranquillized  by  the  hour,  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  grave  discourse  of  the  patriarch, 
os  yet  but  partially  understood,  but  the  im¬ 
port  was  hopeful,  and  strangely  in  harmony 
with  that  deep  yearning  for  something  brighter 
and  purer  felt  in  her  own  heart,  and  she  lis¬ 
tened  with  the  docility  of  her  child  nature. 
Ignatius  knelt  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  still 
skies,  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  In¬ 
visible.  How  could  she  comprehend  those  lof¬ 
ty  abstractions,  that  love  embracing  all,  and 
strangely  too  invoking  blessings  and  peace  for 
the  injurcr? 

Nerissa  turned  aside  to  her  dwelling,  and 
Ignatius  ascended  the  mountain  to  his  solitary 
cave. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  often 
did  the  Eastern  maiden  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
patriarch,  gathering  wisdom  from  his  lips.  As 
yet  she  listened,  unaware  that  she  imbibed 
truths  of  vital  import ;  that  imperceptibly  the 
mummeries  of  her  own  faith  ceased  to  content 
her  ;  that  she  learned  their  gods  were  but  the 
impersonation  of  the  loftier  qualities  of  man¬ 
hood,  still  debased  by  his  errors  and  passions ; 
and  that  unknowingly  she  sought  communion 
with  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal,  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  the  Author 
of  the  Spirit.  These  doctrines  awakened  no 
tumult,  no  wild  frenzy ;  they  sank  silently  in¬ 
to  her  heart,  and  dwelt  amid  her  thoughts  al¬ 
most  unperceived.  She  was  the  same  gay 
maiden,  and  though  her  air  might  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  something  more  of  majesty,  it  was 
simply  the  result  of  latent  truth,  and  she  sang, 
and  smiled,  and  wreathed  bouquets  to  the  same 
language  of  sentiment,  and  passed  through  the 
city  in  her  maidenhood  of  beauty  unmolested. 

Poms,  too,  her  strange  companion,  gradu¬ 
ally  forsook  all  others  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  flower  girl,  whose  every  word  and 
motion  he  seemed  to  comprehend.  Sometimes 
Nerissa  would  direct  him  to  remain  in  the 
saburbe  or  by-streets  awaiting  her  return,  an 
order  he  never  failed  to  obey,  although  it  evi¬ 
dently  cost  him  an  effort.  At  such  times  he 
became  restless  and  petulant,  driving  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  bis  path,  and  moving  perpetually  in 
short  impatient  steps.  On  her  approach  he 
would  weave  his  trunk  about  her,  and  then 
stand  to  receive  her  caresses,  and  listen  to  her 
playful  epithets  of  tenderness  with  a  strange 
and  most  gentle  expression  of  delight 


Many  were  the  surmises  of  that  wonder-lov¬ 
ing  andjK>etical  people.  Some,  believers  in  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  conceived  the  ele¬ 
phant  to  have  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
some  human  soul,whihh,  retaining  all  its  former 
afiections  and  sentiments,  was  doomed  to  be 
the  victim  of  an  attachment  for  the  beautiful 
maiden,  whose  love  he  still  sought  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  human  emotion,  while  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  his  external  shape  for  ever  pro¬ 
hibited  him  from  its  expression.  Nerissa 
asked  not,  cared  not  for  a  solution  of  the 
mystery ;  he  was  her  friend,  her  protector,  and 
she  lavished  tenderness  upon  him  because 
such  was  her  nature,  and  every  thing  within 
the  sphere  of  her  movements  must  receive  a 
share. 

Is  it  not  even  so  I  Are  there  not  natures  so 
gentle,  so  loving,  and  beautiful  that  even  in¬ 
ferior  reatures  feel  the  benignity  of  their  as¬ 
pect,  and  are  drawn  to  them  by  that  aflSnity  of 
love  which^inks  together  the  whole  universe  of 
God  ?  Human  hearts,  too,  bow  down  in  wor¬ 
ship  to  them  as  in  adoration  of  what  is  best 
and  worthiest  in  humanity,  the  uutward  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

*‘Gome  hither,  Nerissa  1”  said  her  young 
mistress,  as  the  maiden  completed  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  gems  that  decorated  a  tripod,  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl. 

Nerissa  gently  sank  upon  her  knees  before 
the  high-born  damsel,  her  hands  lightly  folded, 
and  the  long  braids  of  her  hair  falling  around 
her  and  lying  in  masses  upon  the  mat  on  which 
she  knelL  Her  head  was  slightly  inclined, 
thus  exposing  the  graceful  curve  of  the  rounded 
shoulder,  and  the  rich  outline  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  her  splendid  flgure.  Her  eyes  were 
bent  downward  till  the  long  lash  swept  the 
cheek,  which  was  just  not  too  dark  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  resting  there  in  its  richest  tint 
The  finely  arched  brow  reposed  with  no  sha¬ 
dow  upon  its  clear  surface,  though  ths  quick 
and  suppressed  beating  of  the  heart,  as  it 
swelled  the  girdle  beneath  her  bosom,  and  a 
slight  compression  of  the  lip,  indicated  the 
presence  of  strong  and  painful  emotion;  As 
she  thus  knelt,  she  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  other,  with  her  more  mature  style  at 
beauty. 

The  straight  profile,  the  broader  forehead, 
and  fairer  complexion  of  Helen  betrayed  her 
Grecian  origin,  while  the  full  bust  and  dreamy 
softness  of  eyes  which  scarcely  raised  the  fringed 
lid,  accorded  well  with  the  richly  full  and  «o- 
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lored  lips.  Even  now  while  she  carelewly 
glanced  at  the  excited  girl  at  her  feet  she  de¬ 
layed  to  utter  her  thoughts,  as  if  it  gave  her  an 
indolent  pleasure  to  watch  her  changeful  cheek. 
When  she  at  length  spoke,  though  her  voice  was 
low  and  soft,  the  whole  frame  of  Neriasa  thrilled 
as  if  roused  from  a  revery,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face  and  bosom. 

“  Did  I  not  see  thee  by  the  fountain  near 
the  river  gate  this  morning!” 

The  maiden  bowed  her  head  in  silence. 

“Was  not  the  young  Roman,  Servius,  by 
thee ;  and  did  I  not  sec  him  bind  a  garland 
amid  thy  hair  T” 

Ncrissa  again  assented,  and  her  questioner 
looked  at  her  a  moment  in  ulence.  At  length 
the  blood  rudiing  to  her  own  face,  and  lifting 
her  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  a  new  fire,  she  said : 

“And  didst  thou  present  the  buds  I  gave 
thee  T  and  what  said  the  youth  ?” 

Nerissa  replied  without  raising  her  eyes, 
“I  offered  them,  lady,  but  he  threw  them 
aside.” 

Helen  bit  her  lip,  and  she  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  girdle  as  if  to  hold  down  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  swelled  it 

“  Didst  thou  reveal  the  name  of  her  who  sent 
the  offering  ?” 

“Nay,  lady,  they  were  rejected;  it  were 
base  in  him  to  ask,  treachery  in  me  to  reveal.” 

There  was  so  much  of  truth  and  simplicity 
in  the  manner  of  the  girl,  that  it  softened  for 
an  instant  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  mistress, 
and  she  was  silent  A  moment  more  and  she 
bent  her  eyes  sternly  upon  her,  and  said : 

“Thou  didst  proffer  thine  own  suit  first! 
thou  hast  basely  betrayed  me,  slave  as  thou 
art!” 

For  one  instant  the  girl's  face  glowed  with 
indignant  blood,  and  the  flawing  eyes  of  the 
incensed  maidens  met  as  Ncrissa  arose  from 
her  submissive  attitude,  and  stood  proudiy 
up. 

“  Nerissa  hath  not  the  soul  of  a  slave,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  her  condition  ;  falsehood  doth  not 
belong  to  her !” 

“  And  where  is  the  garland  the  vain  youth 
bound  for  thee!”  continued  the  other. 

Nerissa  dared  not  wear  it  She  laid  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  penetralia.” 

“  Hast  thou  dared  to  love  the  youth,  Neris¬ 
sa  ?  If  thou  hast,  though  the  Fates  themselves 
were  arrayed  against  me,  thou  shouldst  know 
what  it  is  to  dare  my  displeasure  I  Tell  me, 
hast  thou  befors  met  the  youth!” 


Nerissa  stood  pale  and  trembling.  “  He  has 
purchased  flowers,  and  sometimes  bound  them 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods,  saying  they 
were  for  me.  It  is  not  for  such  as  Nerissa  to 
dare  love  the  noble  Roman.” 

“  But  thou  hast  dared  to  do  so,”  cried  the 
lady,  “  thou  hast  dared  to  do  it,  and  the  pe¬ 
nalty  be  on  thine  own  head  I” 

Nerissa  raised  her  head  with  an  air  that  had 
in  it  less  of  the  fire  of  her  blood  than  the 
proud  dignity  of  one  conscious  of  no  wrong, 
and  she  replied  calmly : 

“  Whatever  may  be  my  thoughts,  none  but 
the  Revealcr  of  hearts  can  ever  know.  Bond¬ 
age  cannot  touch  the  soul,  lady,  and  there 
Nerissa  will  be  free.  No  question  may  drag 
her  thoughts  to  the  light,  where  they  now  lie 
unshackled,  unapproachable,  the  free  thoughts 
of  a  free  soul.  O,  that  Neriasa  were  with 
those  to  whom  death  can  no  more  come!” 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
wept 

“Ha!  sayest  thou  so,  maiden!  By  the 
eternal  Styx,  thou  hast  indeed  revealed  thy 
thought !  Thy  language  hath  betrayed  thee ! 
Thou  art  one  of  the  new  sect,  against  whom 
the  powers  are  even  now  arrayed!” 

At  this  moment  a  harsh  and  soiliewhat  me¬ 
lancholy  sound,  proceeding  from  the  foot  of 
the  terrace,  where  the  vines  clustered  about 
marble  columns,  called  both  of  the  maidens  to 
the  court,  and  the  sound  was  repeated.  In¬ 
stantly  Nerissa  hastened  down  the  avenue 
bearing  cates  and  fruit  for  her  favorite.  Her 
brow  was  still  troubled,  and  she  failed  to 
caress  the  noble  brute,  who  took  the  dainties 
from  her  hand  without  the  utterance  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  kind  word  from  his  mistress.  When  all 
were  exhausted  he  still  presented  his  trunk, 
moving  it  to  and  fro,  and  she  meohanically 
laid  her  arm  upon  it,  and  rested  her  head 
thereon  with  a  feeling  of  listless  unhappiness 
new  to  her  heart  As  she  did  so  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  behold  upon  the  sward  beneath  the 
dainties  she  had  just  presented  the  creators, 
who  had  taken  them  and  dropped  them  upon 
the  earth. 

“Porus,”  she  said,  looking  mournfully 
into  bis  strange  eyes,  “  Porus,  hast  thou  a 
human  soul !  Surely  thou  must  know  that  I 
am  in  sorrow!  Would  that  thou  didst,  for 
Ncrissa  may  love  thee  and  feel  neither  shams 
nor  regret”  And  again  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  strange  pillow. 

“  Love  is  the  prerogative  of  the  god^  and 
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eren  Jove  himself  might  own  it  for  Nerissa,” 
mid  a  deep  low  voice ;  and  the  maiden  beheld 
Serviiu  half  kneeling  at  her  feet  and  lodging 
admiringly  into  her  face.  Still  she  changed 
not  her  position,  but  regarded  the  youth  with 
a  look  of  mournful  tenderness,  more  touching 
than  any  thing  that  words  might  convey. 

“  Nerissa  hath  her  price,”  said  she,  mourn* 
fully ;  “  the  proud  Syrian  would  demand  a  sum 
worthy  of  Croesus  for  the  person  of  the  bond* 
maiden.’ 

“  Let  him  name  it,  let  him  name  it,  and 
Servins  would  barter  anything'  short  of  the 
freedom  of  a  Roman  for  the  love  of  Nerissa.” 

A  smile  of  bitterness  passed  over  the  fhce  of 
the  girl,  that  gave  a  wild  and  startling  bril¬ 
liancy  to  her  singular  beauty,  as  she  replied : 

“  Name  not  such  love  to  me  !  Lowly  as  I 
am,  Nerissa  could  not  brook  the  cold  proud 
tolerance  of  the  Roman  matron,  eyeing  the 
bond-wife,  purchased  by  her  son.  No,  better 
were  it  that  some  patrician  maiden,  with 
claims  ancient  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  riiould 
bless  his  love.  Let  him  forget  the  Eastern 
maiden.” 

Servins  arose  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  tenderly 
yet  most  respectfully  upon  the  face  of  the 
girl,  whose  lids  drooped  as  )ier  eyes  encoun¬ 
tered  the  softness  of  his,  and  the  tears  gushed 
from  beneath  them.  At  this  moment  a  pet 
dove  alighted  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  statue 
beside  her,  and  attracted  her  attention  by  its 
cooing.  Nerissa  looked  round  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  retiring  figure  of  Helen.  She 
waved  a  hurried  adieu  and  disappeared  among 
the  foliage. 

Hours,  velvet-footed  hours,  glided  away  in 
that  snnny  clime,  deepening  the  soul-beaming 
eyes  of  Nerissa,  and  crowning  her  with  the 
graces  of  womanhood.  The  proud  and  luxu¬ 
rious  Helen  delighted  to  exhibit  her  handsome 
slave,  as  a  portion  of  her  wealth  and  minister¬ 
ing  to  her  vanity ;  for  her  own  affluence  of 
beauty  precluded  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  and 
she  scorned  the  thought  of  rivalry  in  a  slave, 
who  could  be  crushed  in  a  moment  at  her  will. 

ServiuB,  the  handsome  Roman  now  touched 
the  lyre  at  her  feet,  and  Helen  triumphed  not ; 
for  beauty  and  talents,  and  grace  were  the  gift 
of  the  gods,  unstinted  in  their  measure,  and 
homage  to  her  had  become  a  dower  as  the 
free  airs  of  heaven. 

What  were  to  her  the  tortnres  of  another 
heart,  agonizing  in  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love,  a  lore  that  had  been  the  toy  and  trifle 
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of  an  hour,  when  that  heart  throbbed  beneath 
the  insignia  of  servitude  I  And  Servius,  what 
was  the  heart-breaking  devotion  of  the  flow¬ 
er  girl  to  him  upon  whose  lip  rested  for  ever 
the  winning  seductions  that  find  their  way  at 
once  to  a  woman’s  heart  I  Smiling  and  win¬ 
ning  in  the  very  wantonne^s  of  a  buoyant  na¬ 
ture,  impressions  of  the  present  were  always 
the  powerful,  and  those  of  the  past  glided 
away  like  water  upon  the  sands,  no  more  to 
be  gathered. 

Nerissa  bound  chaplets  for  the  lnx>ws  of  the 
lovers,  twined  garlands  and  weaved  them  in 
the  devices  of  her  own  land ;  she  smiled  and 
knelt  at  their  bidding,  and  her  frir  brow  re¬ 
ceived  the  mimic  crown,  all  with  the  sameun- 
impassioned  grace ;  and  even  the  Roman  be¬ 
came  piqued  that  an  impression  he  had  in¬ 
spired  should  have  been  so  transitory.  He 
watched  her  calm  and  proud  eye,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  its  tranquil  depths ;  but  he  was  him¬ 
self  too  wayward  to  comprehend  the  pale  cheek 
and  the  play  of  the  compressed  lips  when  in 
his  presence. 

«  «  •  •  • 

The  possession  of  power  increases  its  tena¬ 
city — the  triumph  of  success  enhances  the  love 
of  conquest — the  cruelties  of  war  give  a  sanc¬ 
tion  to  arbitrary  measures  in  times  of  repose 
— an  army  frerii  from  its  victories  is  ill  fitted 
for  the  quiet  observances  of  peace ;  like  the 
tiger  that  will  bury  itself  in  the  very  vitals  of 
its  victim,  the  soldier  learns  to  riot  in  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  blood,  until  satiety  at  length 
sends  him  loathing  IVom  the  banquet. 

These  remarks  will  not  apply  to  an  array 
whose  great  motive-movement  has  been  pa¬ 
triotism,  but  where  it  has  been  that  of  ambi¬ 
tions  conquest  the  conquering  leader  trembles 
to  disband  it  amid  the  quietudes  of  home.  He 
seeks  by  triumphs  and  marches,  by  pomp  and 
amusement  to  allay  the  spirit  which  the  demon 
of  War  has  conjured  up.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Olympic  games,  the  contests  of  the  Coliseum, 
the  combat  of  the  gladiator,  the  pangs  of  the 
martyred  Christian,  each  in  turn  became  na¬ 
tional  in  their  character,  and  were  made  sub¬ 
servient  in  allaying  temporary  excitement  by 
afibrding  a  diverting  chanel,  while  they  served 
still  to  keep  alive  the  wild  spirit  of  bloodshed. 

Trajan  had  returned  victorious  from  the 
East.  He  was  marching  towards  Rome  with 
a  soldiery  enriched  by  spoils,  and  made  sen¬ 
sual  by  the  seductions  of  climate.  Eiven  he 
had  not  escaped  the  exhilaration  of  power; 
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a  prouder  defiance  grew  upon  his  lip,  a  more 
arrogant  asmimption  of  Roman  dignity,  a 
keener  perception  of  any  infringement  of 
Roman  supremacy. 

In  the  course  of  his  homeward  march  he  had 
heard  much  of  the  strange  growth  of  that  new 
sect,  which  seemed  to  thrive  just  in  proportion 
to  the  means  adopted  to  root  it  out  He  re¬ 
membered  the  giorions  temples  of  Rome, 
where  if  religion  were  not  a  sentiment,  it  was 
a  grand  and  imposing  pageant,  and  he  felt  a 
giow'of  indignation  against  the  advocates  of 
a  faith  who  would  desert  the  public  altars, 
and  take  no  share  in  the  sublime  festivals  of  a 
great  people.  He  vowed  that  those  who 
would  not  share  should  become  a  part  of  the 
festival.  A  believer  in  mysteries,  but  a  con¬ 
temner  of  futh,  master  of  an  inflexible  will, 
subdued  only4>y  the  invincible  in  fate,  life  be¬ 
came  a  mechanism,  and  death  a  destiny,  and 
he  felt  no  remorse  in  cru^ing  that  which 
might  oppose  the  one,  while  he  believed  the 
fates  would  decide  the  other. 

When  too  did  ever  Persecution  stop  to  jus¬ 
tify  her  measures ! 

Always  delighting  in  pomp,  Trajan  marchall- 
ed  his  forces  with  even  more  than  wonted 
splendor  on  entering  the  lair  city  of  Antioch. 
Triumphal  marches  and  imperial  shows  de¬ 
lighted  the  people  of  a  voluptuous  climate, 
and  the  seductions  of  music  added  bat  another 
thrill  to  nerves  alrea^  attenuated  to  effemin¬ 
acy. 

In  the  midst  of  his  princely  splender,  the 
Emperor  saw  on  all  sides  evidences  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  new  faith.  The  symbol  of  the 
cross  often  met  his  eye,  betokening  a  follower 
of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Incensed  at  this 
departure  from  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  he 
issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  exercise  of  their 
peculiar  rites,  and  calling  upon  its  followers 
to  announce  their  heresies  and  conform  to  the 
recognised  wordiip  of  Rome.  Many  made  a 
hurried  escape  from  the  impending  storm, 
while  others,  feeble  and  unsustained  by  an 
earnest  faith  in  the  doctrines  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed,' abjured  the  same  in  the  first  moment  of 
peril,  leaving  those  whose  consciences  would 
admit  of  no  compromise,  to  “  tread  the  wine¬ 
press  alone.” 

Ignatius  was  one  of  the  first  consigned  to  a 
prison,  which  was  soon  filled  with  a  pale  yet 
resolute  band,  who  would  yield  life  sooner 
than  principle.  For  these  the  stake,  the  cross, 
and  the  arena  swimming  with  the  blood  of  hu¬ 


man  victims,  were  in  daily  requsition.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  times  small  effort  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  the  death  of  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals ;  private  pique  found  abundant  pre¬ 
tence  in  its  zeal  for  public  security,  and  the 
arena  was  never  barren  of  its  prey. 

Ignatius  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  attentive 
disciples,  whom  he  had  been  exhorting  to  con¬ 
stancy  at  the  same  time  that  he  more  clearly 
impressed  upon  their  minds  the  spiritual  and 
lifb-giving  nature  of  their  fahh,  when  the 
bolts  were  withdrawn  and  the  keeper  thrust 
another  victim  into  the  already  crowded 
space. 

The  patriarch  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld 
Nerissa  the  flower  girl  of  Antioch,  standing 
with  her  eyes  strained  in  her  effort  to  adapt 
them  to  the  dimness  of  the  room ;  one  hand 
was  half  extended  as  if  to  ward  off  whatever 
might  molest  her,  while  the  other  firmly 
grasped  a  mantle  to  her  brest,  that  sweeping 
in  heavy  folds,  nearly  concealed  her  whole 
figure.  Her  Iwow  was  contracted  sharply,  her 
lips  compressed,  and  her  face  ashy  pale. 

Laying  aside  the  manuscript  which  he  had 
been  expounding,  Ignatius  arose  to  his  feet 
and  laid  his  hand  paternally  upon  her  head. 
“  GrOd  tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
my  daughter,”  and  he  placed  her  upon  the 
rude  seat  be«de  him  and  then  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  prayer. 

The  holy  duty  closed,  I^iatios  turned  to 
Nerissa,  who  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  her 
hands  clasped,  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
all  about  her.  A  female  prisoner  approached 
her  gently  with  a  few  words  of  comfort,  at 
which  the  girl  lifted  up  her  eyes,  looked  anx¬ 
iously  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  slowly  suf¬ 
fused  with  tears ;  but  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully  and  motioned  her  away.  “  Blessed ' 
are  ye  when  men  shall  persecute  yon,”  persu- 
ted  her  kindly  companion  in  captivity. 

“Mel  me  I”  cried  Nerissa  passionately,  “  I 
am  not  persecuted  for  the  faith.  I  hardly 
know  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  Believe  it 
not  that  I  perish  for  the  truth.  Ye  gods,  if 
indeed  ye  have  an  existence,  why  are  we  tor¬ 
tured  with  affectioos  like  these  if  they  Mng 
only  ruin  and  misery  upon  usT’ 

“  Daughter,”  said  the  patriarch,  and  he  lud 
his  hand  upon  her  head,  “  there  is  One  who 
knoweth  our  frame,  who  remembereth  we  are 
but  dust.” 

Nerissa  sank  on  her  knees  before  the  holy 
man,  and  with  clasped  hands  exclaimed. 
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“  Oh !  that  1  knew  more  of  him— the  Un¬ 
known  God !  There  must  be  comfort  in  your 

faith,  for  ye  are  tranquil - but - ”  And 

che  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  was 
silent' 

“What  wouldst  thou  say,  daughter!”  said 
Ignatius. 

Ncrissa's  voice  was  scarcely  audible  as  she 
replied,  “  Ye  are  ready  to  die  for  your  religion, 
because  ye  have  not  tasted  of  human  love.” 

Ignatius  bent  his  head  till  his  white  locks 
were  scattered  amid  the  clustering  curls  of  the 
pale  girl  who  still  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  the 
frame  of  the  strong  man  was  shaken  with  in¬ 
ward  emotion.  These  few  words,  so  faintly 
uttered,  had  thrilled  ever  breast  in  that  sad 
circle — a  momentary  silence  prevailed,  a  sob 
was  heard,  a  groan,  a  .d  then  one  deep  and 
yearning  wail  burst  from  every  lip.  Nerissa 
arose  to  her  feet,  she  pressed  her  hands  wildly 
upon  her  brow,  she  looked  around  upon  the 
pale  group  hitherto  so  calm,  so  dispassioned, 
and  her  own  griefs  became  merged  in  those 
about  her. 

At  this  moment  the  keeper  reappeared  and 
ordered  the  patriarch  to  follow  him.  Nerissa 
gathered  her  mantle  about  her,  put  her  arm 
within  bis  and  moved  to  the  door ;  there  was 
a  slight  questioning,  but  she  persisted  in 'her 
determination,  and  was  soon  on  her  way  to 
the  imperial  presence.  Not  a  word  was  spo. 
ken,  and  they  moved  onward  amid  Roman 
guards,  dependents  of  the  court,  and  gay-clad 
patricians,  scarcely  conscious  that  a  human 
eye  was  upon  them,  so  absorbing  were  the  in¬ 
ward  emotions  of  each. 

Arrived  in  the  presence  of  Trtgan,  the  pa¬ 
triarch  bowed  in  obeisance  with  a  dignity  that 
told  of  one  not  unfamiliar  with  the  usages 
of  courts,  and  then  be  stood  with  his  arms 
meekly  folded,  waiting  the  imperial  will. 

“  I  have  been  told  thou  art  at  the  head  of 
this  new  and  dangerous  sect,  that  soweth  sedi¬ 
tion  wherever  it  exists.  I  have  sent  for  thee 
to  know  what  thou  wilt  say  for  thyself,  and 
In  behalf  of  thy  doctrine.” 

“  For  myself  I  have  nothing  to  say,”  re¬ 
joined  Ignatius  meekly;  “I  am  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe,  ready  for  the  harvest.  If  it 
be  the  Master’s  will  that  I  be  now  gathered, 
lo  1  I  am  ready  1” 

“  Yet  I  would  know  more  of  thee,”  resumed 
the  Emperor,  “  I  would  learn  something  of  the 
Prophet  of  Judea,  whom  I  have  heard  thine 
eyas  have  looked  upon.” 


A  glow  of  enthusiasm  lighted  the  pale  face 
of  the  patriarch,  a  slight  color  mantled  his 
cheek,  and  be  raised  his  eyes  upward  as  in 
adoration. 

“  These  eyes  did  behold  Him  of  whom  the 
prophets  and  the  law  spake ;  this  unworthy 
head  has  received  the  blessing  from  lips  that 
spake '  as  never  man  spake.’  ” 

The  Emperor  half  arose  from  his  throne, 
impressed  with  irresistible  awe  in  the  presence 
of  that  venerable  man,  who  seemed  invested 
as  with  a  glory  while  thus  speaking,  and  whose 
lip  was  wreathed  with  an  almost  infantile 
smile,  the  same  it  may  be  that  he  wore  when 
on  his  mother’s  knee  at  the  time  she  brought 
him  to  Jesus.  The  words  were  few  and  scarcely 
comprehended  by  his  pagan  auditors,  yet  an 
internal  sense  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
speaker  which  carried  with  them  a  mysterious 
power.  He  was  silent  a  moment ;  and  then 
dropping  his  head  and  turning  to  Nerissa  he 
resumed, 

“  For  myself  I  have  little  to  say,  most  noble 
Trajan,  for  bondage  and  death  are  as  nothing 
to  him  who  is  free  and  alive  in  Jesus,  but  for 
this  maiden  I  would  beg  releasement.  She 
understandeth  not  the  doctrines  for  which  we 
suffer  ;  she  is  yet  wedded  to  her  idols.  She 
cannot  suffer  for  the  truth’s  sake,  for  shecom- 
prehendeth  it  not” 

“Why  is  she  in  bondage  then!  I  would 
know  of  this  matter.  Maiden,  why  art  thou 
given  over  to  the  authorities!” 

“  1  am  a  Christian,”  said  Nerissa  in  a  low 
voice. 

Ignatius  recoiled  from  her  side,  and  fixed  his 
keen  eyes  upon  her  face,  and  then  in  a  tone  of 
sorrow  and  reproof  he  answered  her — 

“  Nerissa,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lie  unto  the 
Holy  Ghost  It  is  but  now  that  thou  didst 
abjure  it,  and  spake  of  other  reasons  for  thy 
imprisonmentr  Child,  child,  thou  art  no  be¬ 
liever  ;  I  would  thou  wert ;  but  if  death  be  the 
thing  thou  courtest,  do  not,  I  beseech  thee, 
seek  it  in  the  way  that  will  peril  thine  own 
soul,  even  with  falsehood  upon  thy  lips  I” 

Nerissa  did  not  lift  up  her  eyes  to  this  stern 
rebuke,  but  meekly  reiterated,  “  I  am  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  father.” 

The  patriarch  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
“  Nay,  God  forgive  thee,  thou  art  no  Christian. 
He  will  appoint  thee  a  deliverance,  for  it 
would  be  but  sacrilege  to  offer  thee  upon  his 
altar.” 

“  Now  bf  the  gods,”  oriecl  Tn^an,  “  thou 
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art  a  pajaied  old  man,  who  hast  come  hither 
hopiog  to  release  the  maiden  by  dLssembling 
the  truth.  But  ye  shall  neither  of  ye  escape. 
Gods  1  but  I  like  her  constancy,  and  it  shall  be 
worthily  tested— but  as  for  thee,  old  man,  I 
will  more  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  to  Rome,  where 
despatches  urge  our  return.  Rest  thee  assured 
thy  falsehood  shall  avail  thee  nothing  for  the 
girl.” 

"  (Sod  will  appoint  a  deliverer,”  returned 
Ignatius,  as  with  the  voice  of  prophecy. 

“Hope  it  not,  hope  it  not! — she  dies!”  re¬ 
plied  the  Emperor  almost  fiercely  as  he  broke 
up  the  court ;  and  the  captives  were  remanded 
to  their  prison. 

For  many  hours  all  was  silent  in  that  low 
cell,  and  Nerissa  sat  burled  in  her  mantle,  mo¬ 
tionless  and  silent  At  length  she  gently  ap¬ 
proached  the  feet  of  the  patriarch. 

“  Why  am  I  not  a  Christian,  father  t  lam 
willing  to  believe  in  your  gods,  and  to  die 
that  I  may  find  that  happiness  of  which  ye 
tell.” 

Ignatius  groaned  heavily  “  Alas,  child,  all 
you  say  but  proves  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
I  will  expound  the  truth  to  thee,  but  now  thy 
carnal  nature  craves  more  the  love  of  a  human 
heart,  than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

A  fierce  light  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
girl,  and  she  drew  herself  proudly  up.  “  No, 
Nerissa  is  not  so  weak.  Love  is  but  a  mock¬ 
ery — a  tbiug  to  be  bartered  like  the  basest 
merchandise,  to  be  whispered  in  all  ears  and 
to  abide  with  none.” 

A  smile,  sad  yet  exceedingly  sweet,  grew 
upon  the  lips  of  the  patriarch. 

“  Yes,  in  this  also  has  light  come  into  the 
world.  In  the  mysteries  of  human  love  is  life 
and  immortality  revealed.  Maiden,  that  which 
thou  hast  called  love  is  not  so.  It  is  a  blind 
Impulse  in  which  the  true  elements  of  the  soul 
are  unawakened,  and  which  must  pass  away. 
But  love  is  holy,  spiritual,  self-sacrificing  and 
indestructible.  It  is  the  full  soul,  the  mystic 
marriage,  and  can  no  more  die  than  the  soul 
itself.  It  is  the  germ  of  immortality,  and  it 
shall  grow  for  ever  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 
Speak  not  irreverently  of  it,  for  it  maketh  us 
like  the  angels  of  heaven,  two  natures  incor¬ 
porate  in  one.” 

Nerissa  listened  half  in  bewilderment,  yet 
she  did  not  fail  to  perceive  a  portion  of  the 
truth,  for  she  replied  with  a  slight  shudder, 

“  I  seek  death,  but  alas,  I  am  no  Christian.” 

Death  was  nearer  at  hand  than  the  poor  girl 


dreamed.  The  Emperor  was  eager  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  thus  he  abridged  the  ordinary 
preparations  for  public  execution.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  circus  had  been  erected,  in  which  the 
poverty  of  material  was  disguised  by  the  bla¬ 
zonry  of  arms,  the  waving  of  royal  standards, 
drapery  of  rich  and  gorgoous  textures  and  the 
purest  Tyrian  dye.  All  that  pomp  and  lux¬ 
ury  could  do  to  cast  an  illusion  over  the  san¬ 
guinary  and  cruel  exhibition  about  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  was  brought  in  requisition.  The  flut¬ 
tering  of  scarfs,  the  blazonry  of  jewels,  where 
wealth  and  beauty  were  assembled ;  the  pen¬ 
dent  garlands,  and  burning  incense,  the  gleam¬ 
ing  of  shield  and  cuirass,  the  stirring  notes  of 
wild  and  exciting  music,  and  the  mutually 
stimulating  action  of  human  masses,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  wake  an  eager  thirst  for  something 
on  which  the  animal  excitement  thus  engen¬ 
dered  might  wreak  its  expression. 

When  therefore  a  pale  slender  youth  was 
led  into  the  arena,  and  stood  one  moment  with 
eyes  lifted  upward,  and  the  next  an  elephant 
of  the  largest  size  rushed  inward  with  trunk 
aloft,  and  a  human  body  was  whirled  far  above 
the  heads  of  the  spectators  and  then  fell  dead 
at  the  feet  of  the  enraged  animal,  there  was  a 
pause  of  breathless  silence,  and  then  a  tumnl- 
tuous  shout  broke  from  the  immense  crowd, 
which  thus  found  relief  from  its  pent-up  en¬ 
ergies. 

Round  and  round  rushed  the  infuriated 
beast,  now  uttering  uncouth  snorts  and  now 
tossing  the  lifeless  body,  and  again  the  portal 
opened  while  the  animal  was  at  its  farthest 
point,  and  another  victim  was  thrust  inward. 
A  dead  pause — he  detects  the  new  object  and 
rushes  onward.  He  stops — his  fore  feet  are 
thrust  outward  and  trunk  in  the  air — the  hnga 
carcass  trembles — slowly  the  trunk  sinks  down¬ 
ward,  and  he  kneels  before  the  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  being. 

It  was  the  flower  girl  of  Antioch,  and  as  in 
mockery  they  had  crowned  her  head  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers,  and  now  she  stood  with  her 
arms  crushed  to  her  bosom,  and  face  passion¬ 
less  as  marble.  Once  glance  and  she  uttered 
a  wild  cry  and  threw  her  arms  about  the  trunk 
of  Foma 

A  brief  space,  and  the  creature  swayed  her 
to  and  fro,  tranquilized  with  delight,  and  those 
strange  eyes  emitting  their  peculiar  fire,  which 
had  in  them  that  wondrous  look  approaching 
to  human  tenderness. 

A  brief  space,  and  ha  rashss  forward  bear- 
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ing  all  before  him;  portala' and  guards  an 
crushed  by  his  weight,  and  barriers  are  but' 
cobwebs  to  his  fierce  strength.  Heedless  of 
the  crowd,  heedless  of  the  yells  of  the  terrified ' 


mnltitude,  he  tramples  onwitrd,  bearing'  his 
predoos  burden  with  superhuman  care  beyond 
the  city,  and  a#ay  to  die  ftee  wildernesa 
Qod  had  appointed  a  delirerer  I 
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BT  KASrAK,  OF  OfeOBOIA. 

1;  WALKED  the  deck  at  midnight  hoar— 
That  hour  in  which  the  lover  panto 
To  fly  by  Fancy’s  magic  power 
To  the  sweet  scenes  his  mistress  hatnitB. 
The  moon,  slow  rising  IVom  her  bed, 

Jnst  tip’t  the  wavelet’s  cheek  with  red,' 
Which,  blushing,  swell’d  to  greet  the  Queen 
Of  Night,  thus  stealing  on  the  scene. 

Since  twilight  sweet  had  vainly  sought 
To  woo  these  maiden  waves  to  sleep, 

Tliey  on  the  stars  a  spell  had  wrought,’ 
Which  kept  them  watching  o’er  the  deep. ' 
Anon,  to  while  away  the  time, 

Some  mystic  melody  they’d  chime ; 

When  Echo,  catching  up  the  strain, 

'Woidd  fling  the  music  back  again. 

The  stars,  meanwhile,  with  constant  gSze, 
Were  bending  o’er  the  lights  which  shone' 
Upon  them  with  such  tender  rays. 

Ne’er  dreaming  that  they  were  their  own. 
Thns  oftentimes  do  we  invest 
'  Some  being,  beautifully  bless’d. 

With  our  oten  true  affection. 

When  sober  thoughts  will  after  tell-^ 

Alas  I  too  soon !— too  sadly  well— 

'  Tusas  only  its  reflection  /” 

But,'  as  I  said,  the  moon  came  forth. 

In  all  her  regal  majesty ; 

And  silence  from  the  south  to  north. 
Unbroken,  reigned  upon  the  sea. 

I  paced  the  deck  and  sadly  dwelt 
Upon  the  scenes  on  yonder  shore, 

And  bitterly  I  feared  and  felt 
That  they  to  ue  would  come  no  mbt^  ' 

I  dwelt  upon  her  last  fond  look, 

I  dwelt  upon  her  last  fond  tone — 

I  shut  my  eyes^I  could  not  brook 
The  sadness  which  in  that  look  shone^ 
WHh  ontotretched  arms  I  vainly  stirb^^' 

To  clasp  the  phantom  to  my  brSaM. 

Bat  no !— like  every  dream  of  loVe— 

It  faded  from  an  earnest  test.' 
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At  lefl^h  the  night  eir  on  my  hrov 
Awoke  me  from  my  fevered  dresm; 

I  etrove,  as  I  am  striving  now, 

To  have  thee  happy  to  me  seem ; 

I  sought  npon  thy  lips  to  see 
The  smile  of  love  my  own  left  theiwl 
And  always  on  the  stormy  sea 
This  was  the  harden  of  my  prayer:— < 


Oh,  God!  althongh  no  genial  light 
May  ever  break  upon  my  way ; 
AHhough  my  life  be  always  ni|^t, 

O,  give  to  tier's  the  brightest  day ; 
And  if  no  other  tide  but  woe 
May  feebly  make  my  pulses  stir — 
If  only  one  can  sunshine  know, 

O,  give  it  all,  I  pray,  to  her  I 

SivANMAH,  December,  1857. 
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WHILE  our  Btirtesmen  are  profoundly  enga¬ 
ged  in  solving  those  great  national  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  hang  the  interests  and  the 
well-being  of  the  country  ;whOe  the  politician 
busies  himself  in  pulling  the  puppet-«how  wires 
of  party,  and  the  philanthropist  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  promote  measures  which 
he  believes  will  advance  human  good,  there 
is  still  another  povrer  mlently  at  work,  which 
will  eventually  neutralize  all  others,  and  pro¬ 
duce  results  little  anticipated  by  the  promi¬ 
nent  influences  of  the  day  ;  results  as  deep  and 
lasting  as  they  are  beneficent. 

Always  the  people  in  all  ages  have  done  a 
work  scarcely  noted  for  the  time  being,  but 
which  suddenly  appears  in  the  might  of  a  great 
force  when  little  thought  of  orexplectod.  They 
in  their  work-shops  finally  rule ;  for  the  work¬ 
ing  man  is  the  true  ruler.  The  artizan  in  his 
sooty  shop  and  leather  apron,  wields  a  sturdy 
blow,  felt  more  lastingly  in  the  body  politic, 
than  all  the  fine-spun  theories  of  the  specula¬ 
tors  upon  political  economy.  The  roar  of  the 
fumtkce,  and  the  clang  of  the  anvil  as  they 
send  their  voices  far  outward  upon  the  car, 
symbolize  the  vast  power,  which  the  metal 
they  work  is  finally  to  wield  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Iron  is  the  great  permanent  civilizor.  To  work 
in  gold  and  silver  implies  little  comparative 
progress— they  being  used  mostly  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  or  for  the  purposes  of  luxnry, 


while  a  wrought  nail  indicates  a  sturdy  gnnrth, 
and  unlimited  resource.  ‘Before  this  rimple 
wand,  cities  arise,  navies  float,  and  the  desert 
place  becomes  habitable.  It  is  more  potent 
thu  any  magician’s  spell  to  waken  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  life  or  excellent  in  art.  It  is  the 
true  dragon  teeth  sowed  in  the  field  by  the 
ancient  demi-god,  from  which  arose  armed 
men,  for  man  is  armed  against  the  elements 
of  nature  and  thesovagenessof  man  and  brute, 
only  by  the  instrumentality  of  iroa.  The 
blacksmith  is  the  final  ruler,  for  even  Jove  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  thunderbolts  of  his 
power,  and  Venus  unirradiated  by  the  fires  of 
Vulcan  were  but  half  the  queen  of  beauty ;  so 
true  is  it  that  utility  and  force  are  essential 
elements  to  the  beautifuL 

To  say  that  a  country  is  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  is  to  foreshadow  a  lean  soil  and  an  im¬ 
poverished  population.  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  regarded  as  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  the  gold  of  all  the  Indies  being 
poured  into  her  coffers— she  is  now  the  poor¬ 
est — not  only  mentally  and  morally  poor,  but 
poor  also  in  her  exchequer. 

No  country  in  the  world  aflbrds  richer  mines 
of  iron  than  our  own — the  very  soil  over  which 
we  lay  the  imported  rail  is  teeming  with  the 
same  metal,  wuting  only  for  the  hand  of  en¬ 
terprise  to  bring  it  forth.  We  are  the  nation 
of  all  others  to  sapply  the  world  with  this  all 
impwtant  product — we,  with  our  hardy  peo- 
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pie,  our  resources  of  every  kind,  by  expanse  of 
territory,  commercial  wealth,  and  mental  intel¬ 
ligence,  are  the  rightful  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributers  of  this  immense  source  of  national 
revenue,  will  we  but  have  the  eyes  to  sec,  and 
the  wisdom  to  learn  what  is  for  our  best  in¬ 
terest. 

We  desire  most  especially  to  do  what  in  us 
lies  to  awaken  our  capitalists  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to 
our  growth  and  prosperity  as  a  nation.  We 
must  not  longer  play  second  to  any  people. 
It  is  our  time  to  lead,  and  our  first  steps  should 
be  from  this  platform  of  iron. 

Iron  becomes  plastic  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  artizan,  and  may  be  moulded  into  shapes 
as  beautiful  as  the  proudest  miracles  of  Greek 
art ;  rivalling  in  durability  the  achievements 
of  Egyptian  architecture ;  and  sending  forth 
its  graceful  tracery  to  vie  with  the  elaborate 
workmanship  of  Moorish  magnificence.  From 
the  solid  base  of  the  pyramid  to  the  lightest 
'span  of  Gothic  net-work  it  lends  itself  with 
equal  grace,  utility  and  force  to  the  work. 
Nero  boasted  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  marble — the  modern  boast  will  be 
that  the  poorest  man  may  build  him  a  house 
more  durable  than  either,  and  equal  in  beauty 
to  any. 

Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  of 
New  York  have  been  constructed  largely  of 
this  material ;  the  splendid  structure  of 
Haughwart’s  is  of  iron,  and  no  less  commodious 
than  elegant  We  venture  to  say  that  no  oth¬ 


er  in  the  city  oftencr  wins 'the  admiration  of 
the  observer.  Indeed  we  foretell  that  iron  in 
time  to  come  will  be  the  commonly  adopted 
material  not  only  for  architectural  purposes, 
but  for  furniture,  and  a  thousand  other  neces¬ 
sities  hardly  dreamed  of  in  our  day. 

It  is  time  to  look  to  our  interests  as  a  na¬ 
tion  amongst  the  powers  of  the  world ;  and  in 
doing  this  wc  shall  more  effectually  promote 
these  at  home.  Our  manufacturing  interests 
are  the  ones  now  of  vital  importance,  and  ws 
must  begin  to  see  to  it  that  we  give  and  net 
take  amongst  other  nations.  With  our  afSuent 
resources  it  should  be  shown  to  us  that  an 
ounce  of  iron  is  not  imported  to  the  country. 
So  far  from  doing  this  we  should  export  and 
supply  this  mineral  to  the  non-producing 
countries. 

We  must  take  boldly  the  initiatory  steps 
which  are  to  conduct  us  to  the  summit  of  Em¬ 
pire,  more  august  than  any  which  have  prece¬ 
ded  us,  because  in  ours  the  people  will  be  the 
only  rulers,  and  the  only  crown  will  be  the 
crown  of  work.  It  is  not  in  the  gold  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  our  sources  of  wealth  lie,  but  along 
our  own  bleak  hills,  and  in  every  mountain 
gorge  and  valley  in  which  sleeps  this  great  ci¬ 
vilizer,  iron.  We  must  bring  it  forth— we  must 
organise  for  the  purpose,  and  make  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  anvil  a  nobler  heraldric  device 
than  any  won  by  knightly  feat,  because  it 
will  be  the  symbol  of  peace,  of  security  and 
power. 


SONNET- MORNING. 

BY  NKLLIB,  OP  FINNSYLVANli. 

LO  !  in  the  east  the  Morning  now  awakes ; 

But,  loth  to  break  the  calm  of  sweet  repose, 

Her  pearly  lids  but  slowly  do  unclose. 

As  Night,  with  all  her  host,  departure  takes. 

Throwing  the  curtains  of  her  couch  aside. 

Which,  like  a  scroll  in  crimson-tinted  dyes, 

Spread  far  and  wide  athwart  the  azure  skies. 

She  robes  herself  as  erst  becomes  a  bride— 

Draws  close  aronnd  her  grand  majestic  form 
The  royal  purple  of  her  mantle’s  fold, 

Enwrought  with  traceries  of  gold. 

And  gem’d  with  ling’ring  starbeams  of  the  dawn — 

Prom  her  lord's  chamber,  with  regal  step  and  mien, 
Aurora  blushing  oomss,  each  day  a  new  erown’d  queen. 
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UNSPOKEN  LOVE. 

OrigiMol — Ar  MmU. 

I. 

I  WILL  not  speak  a  single  word 
Thy  soul  conld  ever  blame ;  , 

The  deepest  sigh  is  never  heard, 

Nor  breathed  the  dearest  name. 

I  will  not  ask  a  single  tie 
As  lover  or  as  friend : 

The  deer  which  seeks  the  woods  to  die^ 

Is  patient  to  the  end. 

n. 

I  do  not  ask  from  thee  a  tear 
For  what  thy  heart  most  know ; 

1  would  not  have  thy  spirit  dear 
Oppressed  by  such  a  woe. 

Thy  life,  fall  bitterly  I  feel, 

Has  sorrows  of  its  own ; 

Then  let  me  straggle  to  ooneeal 
What  I  most  bear  alone. 

in. 

I  know  that  when  thy  earnest  heart 
Is  waking  from  its  dream, 

And  finds  its  early  hopes  depart,  t 

As  fades  the  twilight  gleam, 

One  simple  memory  will  cling 
Within  its  inmost  cell. 

Which  only  then  a  thought  may  bring. 

Of  one  who  loved  thee  welL 

•.j 

IV. 

Then  let  me  keep  within  my  heart. 

Unspoken  and  unknown. 

As  something  holy  and  apart, 

Hy  love  for  thee  alone. 

I  will  not  ask  a  sign  from  thee 
A  single  hope  to  lend — 

That  I  may  ever  claim  to  be 
As  lover  or  as  friend. 

ttii  1 11  Ten,  t.  0.,  January,  ISSfi.  UK). 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE. 

our  scienee,  ridicules  this  idea.”  Now  we  are  so 
diamelees  as  neither  to  blush’’  nor  feel  con¬ 
victed  of  “  illiberality”  in  acknowledging 
that  VM  do  consider  the  idea  ridiculoua  We 
deem  it  ridiculous,  not  only,  but  unrighteous 
— in  that  its  object  is,  to  cheat  an  individual 
of  the  oredit  which  is  his  doe  by  wasting  it 


I 


PROFESSOR  Loomis,  commenting  in  the 
American  Review  for  August,  1857,  upon 
the  discovery  of  Neptune,  has  these  words : — 
“  The  recent  discovery  of  a  new  planet  has 
been  justly  characterized  by  Professor  Airy 
as  ih$  ^eet  <tf  a  movement  of  the  age.  An  emi¬ 
nent  critic,  whose  illiberality  makes  us  blush  for 
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upon  a  mere  term.  This  is  a  trick  of  the  craft 
critical  for  which,  more  than  for  anj  personal 
over-applauding,,  that  craft  has  reason  to 
blush.  It  is  kindred  with  that  conceit  of  the 
unreflecting,  which  would  attribute  every 
good  to  Nature  and  none  to  Art  Let  us 
analyze  Professor  Airy’s  movement  gf  the  age 
which,  instead  of  Le  Verrier’s  computing,  ef¬ 
fected  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  that  we  may 
And  what  sort  of  a  superior  essence  it  is  to 
whom  we  must  pay  the  tribute  of  our  reve^ 
ence. 

The  last  step  in  that  discovery  was  the  act 
of  Dr.  Galle  in  looking  through  his  telescope 
at  a  point  in  the  heavens  specified  to  him  by 
Le  Verrier.  Le  Yerrier  states  that  he  sus¬ 
pended  his  researches  on  comets,  upon  which 
he  was  employed  at  the  time,  to  g^ve  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Uranus,  “  at  the  urgent  solicita¬ 
tion  of  Arago.”  Arago  obtained  bis  infbrma- 
tion  of  the  irregular  motions  of  the  planet 
from  Bouvard’s  tables  for  computing  its 
place,  which  tables  were  published  in  1821. 
Bouvard’s  materials  for  constructing  his  tables 
consisted  of  forty  years’  regular  observation 
of  the  planet,  made  at  Greenwich  and  Paris 
since  its  discovery  in  1781  by  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  of  nineteen  accidental  observar 
tions  reaching  back  nearly*  a  century  beyond 
that  discovery.  So  the  age  the  movement  it 
more  than  an  age  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
Professor’s  own  showing.  But  it  is  not  at 
this  point  that  we  raise  our  objections,  although 
we  might  do  so  with  propriety ;  since  the  pro¬ 
gress  towards  the  discovery  of  Neptune  com- 
meaced,  not  merely  asfar  back  as  that  of  Ura¬ 


nus,  but  as  far  as  that  of  the  Sun  himself  by  the 
first  man— making  our  particular  epoch  run 
parallel  with  the  whole  historical  era.  We 
have  intimated  already  to  what  we  do  object 
— namely, to  the  disingenuousness  of  Professors 
Airy  and  Loomis  in  making  the  credit  of  a 
discovery,  or  of  any  thing  else,  of  no  force  by 
shuffling  it  fW>m  those  persons  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs  upon  a  word  which  is  without  meaning, 
unless  in  its  connection  with  those  same  per¬ 
sons.  Bad  it  not  been  for  Flamsted,  Lemon- 
nier,  and  Mayer,  who  made  the  “  nineteen  ac¬ 
cidental  observations”  of  Uranus  before  his 
real  discovery  as  a  planet,  to  go  no  farther 
back  in  the  astronomical  period ;  and  for  Her- 
Bchel,  who  effected  that  real  discovery ;  and  for 
Laplace,  Delambre,  and  other  geometers,  who 
calculated  the  orbit  in  which  the  planet,  unin¬ 
fluenced  fh>m  without,  would  revolve ;  and 
for  the  Englifdi  and  French  observers  of  the 
planet’s  motions  from  1781  to  1821 ;  and  for 
Bonvard,  who  compares  these  motions  with 
those  observed  before  1781 ;  and  for  them  who 
noted  the  perturbations  of  the  planet  after  1821; 
and  for  Arago,  who  called  Le  Yerrier’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  perturbations ;  and  for  Le  Yer¬ 
rier  himself,  who  traced  them  to  their  cause  ; 
and  for  Galle,  who  directed  his  glass  towards 
the  point  marked  out  for  him  by  Le  Yerrier,  the 
movemaUif  <Ae  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
would  not  have  been  at  all.  In  short,  this 
much  belauded  supra-intelligence  is  nothing, 
and  can  be  hocus-pocused  into  nothing,  other 
than  the  sum  of  the  sensual  and  intellectual 
operations  of  those  very  individuals. 

•.  w. 


LAWYER  VERSUS  CASHIER. 

To  a  Cathler,  who  laid  that  Lawyer!  were  Bieat  nire  of  the  compaBionahlp  of  hie  *'  Sataalo  Uijeaty,*’  In  anolher  wwld. 

The  Cashier  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 

By  the  gas  light  flaming  bright ; 

For  Hie  sun  had  gone,  and  the  clock  had  struck 
The  ”  small  hours  of  the  night.” 

He  was  resting  awhile  from  his  labor  and  toil, 

And  scratching  his  head  with  a  grin; 

.  Thinking  of  notes  discounted  that  day. 

And  how  he  had  ”  fingered  the  tin.” 

He  heard  a  slight  rap  at  his  office  door, 

And  his  face,  like  a  deacon’s,  was  grave'; 

H6  thought  of  a  customer  ”  pretty  hard''np," 

And  he  thought  of  a  “rather  close  shave.” 
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In  the  costomer  came,  and  he  saw  at  a  glanoa 
That  this  was  no  time  for  a  “  triek 

For  jost  at  that  very  precise  “  nick  of  time," 

He  discovered  the  “  very  Old  Nick.”  * 

Old  Nick  took  a  chair  and  looked  round  at  the  rooni, 

Seeming  mightily  pleased  with  the  view ; 

Then  bent  on  the  Cashier  his  little  grey  eye, 

And  the  cashier  looked  terribty  blue. 

Old  Nick  gave  a  grin  at  the  sly  old  Cashier, 

Then  solemnly  drew  down  his  “  phiz," 

And  put  on  the  same  kind  of  "  deaconish"  look 
That  the  Cashier  had  put  on  to  his. 

"  I  was  passing,"  he  said,  “  and  saw  you  were  ' 

And  thought  I’d  just  call  for  a  minute ; 

For  shaving  of  notes  lies  near  to  my  heart— 

By  the  way  I  see  yon  are  still  in  it. 

“  But  I  can’t  make  a  stay,  for  I  go  to  New  Yortt, 

To  secure  a  ‘  young  limb  of  the  law  ;* 

I  must  be  on  hand — if  a  little  too  late. 

He  will  surely  escape  ‘  through  some  flaw.’ 

**  I  think  myself  fortunate — very,  indeed— 

If  a  Lawyer  I  chance  to  secure ; 

Par  dllfcrent  it  is  with  men  of  your  trade. 

For  I  ne’er  lost  a  single  Cashier.” 

The  Devil  was  gone— but  the  Cashier  sat  long, 

And  he  wished  he  was  *'  practicing  law," 

That  he  might  at  last,  like  the  man  in  New  York, 

ISScspe  through  some  technical  flaw. 

UiomdAM,  Jan.,  1858.  a.  c  V. 


I  WILL  NOT  DESPAIR. 

BT  XEKITTS. 

I  WILL  not  despair  wUle  Thou  rulest  the  storm. 

Though  the  red  lightning  gleam  o’er  the  cloud’s  sable  bmsti 
PbrI  catch  through  the  darkness  bright  gleanu  of  thy  form. 

And  I  know  ’tie  thy  voice  lulls  the  tempest  to  rest. 

Nor  yet,  though  the  shadows  of  deepening  night 
Hang  over  my  path  like  the  pall  of  despair ; 

For  each  star  through  the  gloom  sends  its  hallowed  light, ' . 

And  I  know  ’tis  Thy  love  smiling  tenderly  there. 

I  wfll  not  despair,  though  the  fountain  that  bunt 
For  me  in  Life’s  desert  be  wasted  and  dry; 

For  Thy  lore  was  the  Fountain  that  cheered  me  at  Unt) 

And  again  to  its  life-giving  waters  1  fly. 

I  win  not  despair  while  Thy  hand  points  me  on, 

'Though  flowerless  and  thorny  the  path  where  I  roam ; 

For  a  clear  sunbeam  rests  on  the  fhr  hflls  beyond. 

And  I  know  ’tis  the  radiance  that  streams  from  my  home. 
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ST.  JAMES'  CHURCH. 


Have  not  heard  of  St  James’  Church! 

Dear  me!  dear  me!  How  behind  the 
age  you  are,  to  be  sure ! 

You’ve  beard  of  St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and 
St  Paul’s  in  London?  Ob,  that  doesn’t  help 
you  any.  You’re  away  back  if  you  have  not 
heard  of  St.  James’. 

Why,  there’s  where  I  go  to  church !  There’s 
where  the  little  organ  plays  “  Old  Hundred  ” 
with  as  many  variations  as  there  are  turns  in 
the  Mississippi  River.  There’s  where  the  little 
blear  eyed  sexton  rings  the  bell  with  such  an 
a  la  steamboat  air  that  you  fidget  unconscious¬ 
ly,  aud  wonder  if  your  friends  will  all  get  on 
board  tteforo  the  boat  is  ofif. 

There’s  where  Mrs.  J.  L.  (What!  don’t  know 
Mrs.  J.  L.?  Worse  and  worse  1)  wears  her  new 
bonnet  on  Easter  Sunday.  And  more  than  that : 
there’s  where  she  sings.  Now  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  execution  if  her  singing  only  answered 
for  the  worship  of  our  own  St.  James’.  Cheap 
at  any  price,  it  would  be  extraordinary  waste¬ 
ful  to  lavish  it  all  on  one  congregation.  So 
the  cute  little  sexton  afore  mentioned,  opens 
the  door  when  she  begins,  and  the  sound 
thereof  reaching  to  the  next  parish,  the  praises 
of  all  the  souls  in  those  two  villages  rise  by 
proxy  on  Mrs.  J.  L.’b  voice,  and  find  their  way 
(who  shall  doubt  it?)  right  straight  to  Heaven. 

Oh,  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  age  is  the 
little  church  of  St  James’.  From  the  belfry 
before  to  the  sacristy  behind,  it  has  {’  air  canon¬ 
ical. 

To  be  sure,  people  did  say,  whep  it  was  first 

■ - organized  (?)  (yes,  that’s  the  word ;  for 

it  was  not  consecrated  till  long  after,)  there 
was  not  one  in  the  whole  community— except 
the  officiating  clergyman — who  had  piety 
enough  to  “  pass  around  the  saucer.” 

This,  I  assure  yon,  on  the  word  and  honor  of 
one  of  the  congregation,  is  a  gross  libel,  for 

they  are  honest  to  a  fraction- - don’t  I  know? 

Didn’t  I  see  Squire  Factory,  when  change  was 
scarce,  put  a  one  dollar  bill  in  the  plate,  and 
take  out  ninety-nine  cents,  leaving  thereon  the 
liberal  donation  of  one  cent? 

‘  This  was  for  the  poor,  you  know — not  for 
the  church.  Our  church  is  well  provided  for 
— the  floor  is  nicely  covered  with  a  bright  warm 
earpet ;  it  has  wool  and  feathers  enough  in  its 
well-lined  pews  and  kneeling-cushions  to  make 


lots  of  comfortable  blankets  and  soft  pillows 
for  shivering  limbs  and  aching  heads. 

Our  church  does  not  need  anything.  Every¬ 
body  looks  so  happy  and  gay,  and  joyous,  you 
would  think  it  was  indeed  the  very  gate  of 
Heaven.  It  would  puzzle  you,  perhaps,  to  de¬ 
termine  how  those  broad  hoops  and  flounces 
had  come  untumbled  through  the^straigbt  and 
narrow  way  our  Bible  tell  us  of.  But  we  don’t 
trouble  ourselves  about  that. 

What  do  we  hire  the  Rev.  Tarlton  Beech  for, 

I’d  like  to  know,  on  a  salary  of - well.  I’ll 

not  say  how  much - with  a  rectory  to  boot, 

if  be  isn’t  to  see  to  all  that  ?  That’s  his  busi¬ 
ness! 

If  you  ever  happen  our  way,  do  drop  in  at 
our  dear  St  James’ — ahem!— that  is  if  you 
have  your  newest  coat  on.  We’re  particular 
about  the  cut  of  our  Raglans,  very. 

There  is  not  a  shabby  coat,  nor  a  big  bonnet 
in  our  whole  community — not  one.  There 
used  to  be.  When  we  first  commenced  our  church 
there  were  several  specimens  of  Iwice-tumed 
cloaks  and  vamped-up  bonnets ;  but  we  looked 
right  over  the  wearers’  heads  (we’re  pretty 
tall  at  St  James’),  and  talked  of  the  choir  and 
the  last  fair,  and  made  appointments  which 
they  knew  nothing  of,  and  it  took— my,  how 
quick ! 

Such  people  like  sympathy,  you  know. 
Well,  they  did  not  get  it  from  us ;  so  they 
went  where  they  could  find  it,  I  suppose. 

I  felt  badly  about  it  at  first,  as  I  missed 
one  after  another  of  the  shabby  members. 

There  was  one  old— lady,  I  must  call  her, 
though  her  faded  bonnet  and  rusty  black  dress 
quite  forbade  the  title,  as  found  in  St  James’ 
parlance.  For  a  long  while,  every  Sabbath 
found  her  there,  nor  could  the  winks  and  nods 
of  the  little  sexton — after  he  had  winked  and 
nodded  her  as  far  as  the  last  seat  down  by  the 
door,  induce  her  to  beat  a  further  retreat 

“  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,”  said  I,  one 
blustering  day,  when  the  church-yard  gate 
resisted  my  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
would  not  open  to  kid-glove  entreaty ;  “  I  am 
sorry  to  trouble  you,”  said  I,  as,  removing  her 
mitten,  she  laid  her  thin,  withered  hand  on  the 
latch,  which  sprung  back  at  the  touch,  as 
though  there  were  an  “Open,  Sessami,”  in 
those  frail,  pallid  fingers. 
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"  No  trouble,”  laid  ihe,  "  no  trouble ;  I  bare 
DO  trouble  save  that  which  God  leud^.”  Her 
steps  faltered  more  than  ever,  as  she  left  me, 
and  I  marvelled  at  the  gentle  tones  of  her 
pleasant  voice.  She  never  came  again  t 

I've  learned  her  history  since  from  one  who 
knew  her  well.  She  bad  been  rich,  and  very 
beautiful ;  married  early  in  life  to  one  well 
fitted  by  birth  and  education  to  be  her  protec¬ 
tor.  She  had  enjoyed  many  years  of  such  hap¬ 
piness  as  we  mortals  may  sometimes  gleam  from 
the  debris  of  Eden.  At  last  the  shadows  came. 
Unfortunate  investments  swallowed  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  one  short  year.  Lunacy  attacked  her 
husband,  and  held  him  a  captive  in  the  Utica 
Asylum.  He  added  to  the  sorrows  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  his  care  and  pleasure  to 
alleviate. 

Left  alone  with  her  little  ones,  worse  than 
penniless,  more  desolate  than  a  widow,  bowing 
meekly  to  the  ebastenings  of  His  hand  who 
wounds  to  heal,  she  toiled  unceasingly,  though 
with  small  success. 

And  from  her  lonely  home  (notwithstanding 
all  her  strivings  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  happy,)  she  bad  even  borne  out  one  after 
another  of  her  children  ;  and  in  their  wasted 
features,  as  they  lay  in  their  last  repose,  she 
had  read,  Oh !  burning  agony ! — not  the  trac¬ 
ings  of  death  only,  but  the  pinebings  of 
want! 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  she  loved  to  pray, 
for  all  “  those  who  are  any  way  afflicted, 
either  in  mind,  body  or  estate,”  when  she 
thought  of  her  incarcerated  husband  ;  for  all 
who  were  desolate  or  oppressed,  when  she  re¬ 
membered  her  own  toilings,  and  sacrifices,  and 
her  buried  loved  ones. 

She  never  came  again  I  Old  Dr.  D.,  who 
was  once  Rector  of  Casine,  attended  her  hum¬ 
ble  funeral.  No  mourner  sat  beside  the  plain 
pine  coffin,  whose  red-stained  cover  gleamed  in 
the  sunshine — a  gayer  covering  to  the  wasted 
form  within  than  it  bad  worn  in  many,  many 
years. 

The  Doctor  had  known  her  ere  her  trials 
came.  I  don't  know  whether  be  had  seen  her' 
in  her  old  dress,  but  he  said  something  about  a 
robe  of  righteousness  which  she  had  worn 
while  treading  life's  rough  pathway. 

.  It  makes  me  sad  when  I  think  of  her  gentle 
nnobtrusivenesa 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  bad  a  single  friend  to 
inherit  those  worn  habiliments  when  she  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  the  wedding  garments  which 


the  Doctor  said  all  must  wear  who  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  Courts  of  Heaven. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  loved  one  stood  be¬ 
side  her  dying  couch,  and  gently  soothed,  or 
tried  to  soothe  her,  when  suffering  “  the  last 
of  earth ;”  but  I  know,  better  than  this,  Jesus 
was  there.  “  I  will  not  leave  yon  comfortless ; 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my¬ 
self  are  his  blessed  promises — promises 
which  he  will  not  fail  to  fulfill.  I  am  glad 
when  I  think  that  the  Infinite  is  more  merciful 
than  the  finite. 

I  am  happy  when  I  remember  Be  giveth 
his  beloved  rwt.”  ' 

I  suppose  in  Heaven  she'll  not  look  odd  and 
unlike  the  others,  that  sorrowing,  toil-worn 
woman,  with  the  wedding-garments  on.  There 
will  be  no  little  sexton  there  to  nod  and  wink 
her  to  her  place,  down  by  the  door.  The  wed¬ 
ding  garments ! 

Well,  the  St.  James'  people  always  have 
acted  as  if  there  was  a  dress  committee  in 
Heaven. 

I  presume  all  the  members  of  the  St.  James' 
congregation  have  those  robes  old  Dr.  D.  spoke 
of ;  and  I  dare  say  they  know  just  when  to  put 
them  on,  too. 

The  pine  coffin  was  not  buried  in  the  St. 
James'  Cemetery.  I  don't  think  we'd  care  to 
have  any  pine  planted  there.  We  rather  favor 
rosewood  with  silver  plates  and  nails  our¬ 
selves. 

St.  James'  Cemetery  has  not  many  gravasin 
it.  There  seems  to  be  no  ambition  about  dying 
among  these  people  of  easy  circumstancee- 
Wo  haven't  but  two  or  three  graves  yet. 

In  fact,  the  yard,  I’m  sorry  to  say  it,  is  a 
complete  failure.  The  public  won’t  know  It 
long  though  ;  for  a  sura  has  been  raised  by 
private  subscriptions  of  several  hundred  dollars 
to  be  expended  in  monumental  stones  and  yew 
trees,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  positions  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  ground. 

Oh,  we  shall  be  fixed  then !  Every  man  his 
own  tombstone  ;  instead  of  “  Every  man  his 
own  doctor,”  as  the  Quack  Almanack  has  it 

If  you  were  only  here  now — the  proviso 
with  regard  to  the  Raglan  having  been  duly 
observed — I’d  point  yon  out  the  celebrities. 

Don’t  for  a  moment  allow  your  imagination 
to  dwell  on  high,  pale,  genius-like  brows,  Ko»- 
suth  bats  and  English  whiskers.  Our  celerit¬ 
ies  are  of  the  softer  order.  Ladies  are  the 
rural  am  of  this  region,  as  a  glance  of  their 
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e^M  would  tell  Ton,  if  Acl<u>OBwttiHBrpliimed 
bonnets  did  not 

But  hark  1  There  are  the  Christmas  bells 
poaling  forth  on  the  frostT  air,  speaking 
“  peace  and  good-will  to  men.”  1  must  awpy— 
praring  your  pardon,  little  church  of  SiJamea’. 


Fdb. 

if  1  hare  set  down  aogbt  in  maillee.  May  He 
whose  ye  are  by  ooBseeration,  and  who  shall 
prove  your  works  whether  Bmy  be  really  of 
righteowness,  find  you  wanting  in  ao  -fond 
thing. 


TO  A  PICTURE. 

ar  UART  voanmn 


Fair  as  any  dream. 

And  dreamy  still  as  fair ; 
The  sybil  peering  out- 
The  siren  unaware ; 

With  head  slightly  bent. 

And  sweet  lips  apart, 

A  deep  stealing  spell 
Of  enchantment  thou  art. 

What  seest  thou.  Dreamer, 
Child  of  the  mist? 

What  prescieht  spirit 
Thine  eyelids  hath  kissed? 
What  are  the  stars  saying? 

What  the  old  trees? 

What  whispers  the  breath 
Of  the  evening  breese  ? 
That  thou  sittest  there 
In  a  tremulous  haze. 

And  answerest  back  ' 

With  so  rapt  a  gaze  ? 


Art  looking  (hr  on 
To  the  dim  grey  shore? 
Intent  on  the  march 
Of  the  dread  Evermore . 
Oi  seest  one  walking 
In  pale  light  there. 

Who  erst  fell  asleep 
In  his  nut-brown  hair — 
And  y^nest  to  follow 
And  traverse  with  him 
The  still  white  plains 
Of  the  seraphim? 

I  will  hang  thee  here. 

In  this  warm  sunbeam — 
My  siren,  my  seer, 

My  beautiftil  Dream ! 
And  oft,  as  I  turn 
From  shadow  and  task, 
My  weary  soul 
In  Ay  light  shall  bask. 


GALILEO. 


IT  was  not  till  Galileo,  at  Florence,  had 
pointed  his  telescope  to  Ae  sky  that  the  Co- 
pemican  system  could  be  said  to  be  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  scientiflo  world. 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of 
EToreDce  to  excite  Ae  curiosity,  to  kindle  tbs 
inaginatiflB,  sod  to  gratify  the  taste.  Shel¬ 


tered  on  the  norA  by  Ae  vine-clad  hills  of 
Fiesold,  whose  Cyclopean  walls  carry  back  Ae 
antiquary  to  ages  before  Ae  Roman,  before 
the  Etruscan  power,  the  flowery  city  (Florenza) 
covers  the  snnny  banks  of  the  Amo  wlA  iU 
stately  palaces.  Dark  and  frowning  pilm  of  me. 
diwval  structure ;  a  magestic  dome,  the  proto- 
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t/pe  of  St.  Peter’Aj  b«8ilio«8  which  eiubriDe 
the  aahea  ot  aome  of  the  mightieet  of  the  dead ; 
the  stooe  where  Dante  atood  to  gaze  on  the 
ean^xmiU ;  the  hooae  of  Miebael  Angelo,  atill 
occupied  by  a  descendant  of  bis  lineage  and 
name — his  hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers,  his 
mannsoript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had  left  them 
but  yesterday ;  airy  bridges,  which  seem  not 
so  much  to  rest  on  the  earth  as  to  hover  over 
the  waters  they  span ;  the  loveliest  creations 
of  ancient  art,  rescued  from  the  grave  of  ages 
again  to  “  enchant  the  world jhe  breathing 
marbles  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  can¬ 
vass  of  Raphael  and  Titian ;  museums  filled 
with  medals  and  coins  of  every  age  from  Cy¬ 
rus  the  younger,  and  gems  and  amulets  and 
vases  from  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptian  Pha- 
roahs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and  Etruscan  Luen- 
mons  that  swayed  Italy  before  the  Romans ; 
libraries  stored  with  the  choicest  texts  of  an¬ 
cient  literature ;  gardens  of  rose  and  orange 
and  pomegranate  and  myrtle;  the  very  air 
you  breathe  languid  with  music  and  perfume 
— such  is  Florence. 

But,  among  all  its  fascinations  addreswd  to 
the  sense,  the  memory,  and  the  heart,  there 
was  none  to  which  I  more  frequently  gave  a 
meditative  hour  daring  a  year’s  residence  than 
to  the  spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath 
the  marble  floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  n«  building 
on  which  I  gazed  with  greater  reverence  than 
I  did  upon  the  modest  mansion  of  Arcetri,  villa 
at  once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venerable 
sage,  by  command  of  the  Inquisition,  passed 
the  sad  closing  yean  of  his  life ;  the  beloved 
daughter  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  smooth 
his  passage  to  the  grave  laid  there  before  him ; 
the  eyes  with  which  he  had  discovered  worlds 
before  unknown  quenched  in  blindness : 

Abims  t  quegli  oochi  li  son  Cstti  osouri, 

Che  vider  pin  di  tntti  i  tempi  sntiehi, 

E  luce  for  del  secoU  futuri. 

That  was  the  house  “  where,”  says  Milton, 
(another  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,)  “I  found  and  visited  the  famous 
Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  for  thinking  on  astronomy  otherwise  than 
as  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  licensers 
thought”  Great  heavens  I  what  a  tribunal, 
what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime !  Let  ns  thank 
God,  my  friends,  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  statues  and  paintings,  and  jewels 
and  manuscripts,  the  admiration  and  the  de¬ 
light  of  ages,  there  was  nothing  which  I  be¬ 


held  with  more  affeotionate  awe  than  that  poor 
rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  wmrk  of 
hia  own  hands,  that  very  “  optic  glass”  through 
vdiiob  the  “  Tuscan  Artist”  viewed  the  moon — 
At  erenintt  from  the  top  of  Foaole, 

Or  in  Vsldsmo,  to  dooerjr  now  Undo 
RItois,  or  mountnini  in  her  ipottf  globs 

that  poor  little  spy-glass  (for  it  is  soarosly 
more)  through  which  the  human  eye  flrst  dis¬ 
tinctly  beheld  the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  first 
discovered  the  phases  of  Venus,  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  seeming  handles  of  Saturn ; 
first  penetrated  the  dusky  depths  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  fiirst  pierced  the  clouds  of  visual  error 
which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  involved 
the  system  of  the  universe. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great 
mind  lives  years  of  rapt  eqjoyment  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of  Galileo 
when,  first  raising  the  newly  constructed  teles- 
scope  to  the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the 
grand  prophecy  of  Copernicus,  and  beheld  the 
planet  Venus  crescent  like  the  moon.  It  was 
such  another  moment  as  that  when  the  immor¬ 
tal  printers  of  Mentz  and  Strasburg  received 
the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  into  their  hands, 
the  work  of  their  divine  art ;  like  that  when 
Columbus,  through  the  gray  dawn  days  of  the 
12th  of  October,  1492,  (Copernicus  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  then  a  student  at  Cracow,)  be¬ 
held  the  shores  of  San  Salvador ;  like  that 
when  the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed  it¬ 
self  to  the  intellect  of  Newton ;  like  that  when 
Franklin  saw  by  the  stifibning  fibres  of  the 
hempen  cord  of  his  kite  that  he  held  the  light¬ 
ning  in  hia  graq> ;  like  that  when  Leverrier 
received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings  that  the 
predicted  planet  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Galileo !  thou  art  right,  E  pur  «> 
mucutr — “It does  move.”  Bigots  may  make 
thee  recant  it,  but  it  moves  nevertheless.  Yes, 
the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and 
the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great  sweep¬ 
ing  tides  of  the  air  move,  and  the  empires  ot 
men  move,  and  the  world  of  thought  moves, 
ever  onward  and  upward  to  higher  facts  and 
bolder  theories.  The  Inquisition  may  seal 
thy  lips,  but  they  can  no  more  stop  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  great  truth  propounded  by  Coper¬ 
nicus  and  demonstrated  by  thee  than  they  can 
stop  the  revolving  earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sightless, 
tearful  eye  ;  it  has  seen  what  man  never  be¬ 
fore  saw ;  it  has  seen  enough.  Hang  up  that 
poor  little  spy-glass;  it  has  done  its  work. 


Wher*  is  ihs  GoUf 
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Not  Hercihel  nor  Roese  hu  eompantlTeljr 
done  more.  FranciBcane  and  Dominicans 
deride  tby  discoveries  now,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  from  two  hundred  observatories 
in  Europe  and  America  the  glorious  artillery 
of  science  shall  nightly  assault  the  skies,  but 
they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glitter¬ 
ing  fields  before  which  thine  shali  be  forgot- 


WHERC  13 

Henry  C.  Oarey,  the  ablest  writer  on  p<y- 
litical  economy  of  the  present  day,  is 
publishing  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  topics  of 
his  late  message  to  Congress,  from  one  of 
which  we  quote  the  following ; 

"  We  are  told  that  the  quantity  of  gold  now 
in  the  country,  amounts  to  no  less  than  $260,- 
000,000 ;  and  are,  therefore,  urged  to  force  it 
into  use.  It  may  be  so,  that  there  is  that  quan¬ 
tity  ;  but,  if  BO,  where  is  it.'  A  year  since,  the 
banks  had  $50,000,000 ;  and  they  have  no  more 
now,  A  year  since,  the  sub-treasuries  held 
$20,000,000;  now,  they  have  $6,000,000.  Add¬ 
ing  together  these  two  turns,  we  have  $56,000,- 
000— leaving  $204,000,000  yet  to  be  accounted 
for.  Where  may  they  bo  found  ?  In  use  among 
the  people  they  certainly  are  not,  for  the  larg¬ 
est  calculation  of  gold  and  silver  in  use,  cannot 
exceed  one  dollar  per  bead— giving  $30,000,000 
as  the  quantity  usefully  employed,  and  leaving 
$174,000,000  yet  to  be  discovered.  Where  most 
they  be  sought?  If  anywhere,  they  are  hoarded. 
Why  are  they  hoarded?  Because  the  govern¬ 
ment  sets  the  example  of  hoarding  the  precious 
metals,  and  thus  teaches  the  people  what  it  is, 
that  they  themselves  should  do.  Because,  for 
twenty  years  past,  the  government,  and  its 
friends,  have  denounced  banka  as  being  inse¬ 
cure,  and  bank  notes  as  being  worthless  rags. 
Because,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  all 
really  enlightened  governments,  our  own  has 
been,  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  almost  unceasing  war  upon  private 
credit.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  are  now  so  extensively  hoarded, 
and  while  so  hoarded,  as  nsefhl  as  an  equal 
weight  of  pebble-stones  would  be. 


FeK, 

ten.  Reet  in  peace,  great  Columbus  of  the 
heavens,  like  him  scorned,  persecuted,  broken¬ 
hearted!  In  other  ages,  the  distant  hemis¬ 
pheres,  when  the  votaries  pf  science,  with 
solemn  acts  of  consecration,  shall  dedicate 
their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned  with 
honor  I — Edtsard  ESosrstt. 


HE  GOLD?. 

,*'  How  can  all  this  gold  be  brought  into  active 
circulation  ?  An  answer  to  this  question,  Ur. 
President,  may  be  found  in  one  of  those  delight¬ 
ful  fables,  that  you,  in  early  life,  must  have  of¬ 
ten  read.  The  wind  and  the  sun  differed,  one 
day,  as  to  which  could  most  readily  compel  a 
traveller  to  lay  aside  his  cloak.  The  wind  com¬ 
menced  blowing  with  all  his  might;  but  the 
harder  he  blew,  the  tighter  the  cloak  was  held. 
The  sun  next  tried  his  hand— darting  bis  warm¬ 
est  beams  upon  the  traveller’s  head.  Forth¬ 
with  the  hold  upon  the  cloak  was  loosed,  and 
before  the  lapse  of  many  moments,  it  was 
thrown  aside.  Here,  Ur.  President,  is  a  great 
lesson,  by  the  study  of  which  the  government 
might  largely  profit.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  your  predecessors  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  force  the  people  to  the  use  of  gold — 
seeking  to  accomplish  that  object,  by  means  of 
annhilation  of  the  credit  of  banks  and  individuals; 
but  the  effect,  as  yet,  has  been  only  that  of 
driving  it  out  of  circulation,  and  into  private 
hoards,  the  amount  of  which  is,  probably,  im¬ 
mensely  great.  Having  played  the  part  of  the 
wind,  and  failed,  let  it  now,  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
dertake  that  of  the  sun — seeking  to  increase 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  one  another, 
and  the  effect  will  speedily  be  seen,  in  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  gold  that  is  now  so  useless. 
Let  this  be  done— let  the  treasury  smile  upon 
the  people,  instead  of  frowning  upon  them— let 
it  make  common  cause  with  the  producing 
classes,  and  not  with  the  merely  consuming 
ones — let  it  cease  to  make  war  npon  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  States — and  yon  will  have,  in  your 
next  message,  the  gratification  of  offering  to 
your  fellow-citizens  a  picture  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  which  you  have  now  presented. 
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l^eonardo  Dm  Vinci. 

Learning  made  easy  is  the  vice  of  onr  day— 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  also  to  find 
a  method,  by  which  reputations  may  be  easily 
made.  Our  Artists  are  in  pursuit  of  a  royal 
road  to  glory.  They  will  never  find  it.  The 
npward  way  is  always  dilBcnlt  and  obstructed 
— and  no  person  of  genius  finds  it  easy  to  scale 
the  hill, 

“  Where  fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar.” 

At  the  present  era  Artists  have  too  many  aids. 
There  is  not  enough  to  tax  their  own  powers. 
They  do  not  lihe  work,  or  else  the  capacity  for 
it  is  lacking.  The  man  or  woman  of  true  genius 
delights  in  work.  All  that  calls  this  latent 
force  into  action  is  a  delight.  Everything  that 
reveals  the  resources  of  the  inner  life  is  a  Joy. 
The  old  masters  worked  with  a  glow  akin  to 
that  of  the  six  days’  toil  of  the  first  Great 
Worker.  As  their  conceptions  grew  into  beauty, 
they  experienced  the  inward  content  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  talent.  They  were  so  self-poised  that  they 
worked  as  if  the  spheres  revolved  around  them, 
as  a  common  centre  so  self-reliant  that  they  had 
but  to  put  forth  the  hand  and  appropriate 
what  they  would,  in  the  heavens  above  or  earth 
beneath. 

Onr  Artists  expect  to  build  up  a  reputation 
npon  a  single  branch  of  Art,  such  as  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  portraits  or  landscapes,  and  then  com¬ 
plain  that  “  the  Fine  Arts  are  not  appreciated 
by  Americans.”  This  is  nothing  less  than  libel¬ 
lous.  Never  was  there  a  people  more  ready 
to  respond  to  what  is  great  or  beautiful  than 
onr  own — so  ready,  that  they  sometimes  wor¬ 
ship  wood  and  stone,  mistaking  it  for  a  divine 
image,  in  their  longing  for  something  akin  to 
their  desires.  Onr  Artists  are  not  large  enough 
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for  the  people.  They  do  not  originate  as  th^y 
should,  because  they  are  incapable  of  that 
persistent  labor  and  stndy  essential  to  excellence 
in  any  endeavor. 

Let  us  in  contrast  to  this,  look  at  a  single 
Artist  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Masters,  Leonar¬ 
do  Da  Vinci.  The  affluence  of  endowment  in 
these  wonderful  men  is  as  refreshing  to  the 
soul,  as  the  free  torrent  of  a  mountain  stream 
is  to  the  eyes  of  a  denizen  of  the  city,  who  has 
been  all  his  life  confined  to  the  inch  spout  of 
the  hydrant  of  his  dressing  room. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  was  a  gentleman  and  schol¬ 
ar  no  less  than  a  man  of  science ;  an  elegant 
horseman,  an  accomplished  courtier;  versed  in 
poetry,  botany  and  mathematics;  the  compan¬ 
ion  of  wits  and  literati,  no  less  than  the  favorite 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  kings,  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First,  in  whose  arms  he  expired.  These 
claims  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
reputation  to  a  man  of  ordinary  ambition.  But 
the  favor  of  rulers,  and  the  appreciation  of  co¬ 
temporaries,  are  no  passport  to  the  acclaim  of 
posterity,  and  he  who  would  seek  to  rest  in  the 
temple  of  the  immortals  most  learn  to  regard 
the  favor  of  the  day  as  of  little  moment,  even  if 
it  may  not  be  an  absolute  hindrance  to  great 
achievement. 

Hallam  bears  testimony  to  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  Da  Vinci,  and  even  asserts 
that  he  had  anticipated  most  of  the  results  of 
modem  science.  In  an  age  when  so  much  was 
demanded  of  the  gentleman ;  when  genius  and 
accomplishments  were  passports  to  royal  favor, 
we  have  but  to  read  of  the  brilliant  career  of 
this  tnily  great  man  to  feel  assured  that  he  was 
versed  in  all  that  is  becoming  to  the  courtier, 
the  scholar,  and  trae  man. 

Laying  aside  those  claims,  which  have  only 
an  immediate  and  transient  signiflcancy,  Leo¬ 
nardo  Da  Vinci  was  an  architect  and  sculptor, 
no  less  than  one  of  the  greatest  of  masters  in 
the  art  of  painting. 

He  was  bora  in  Lower  Valdarao,  Italy,  in 
1452.  He  early  exhibited  indications  of  genius 
as  refined  as  it  was  generous  and  commanding, 
which  attracted  the  observation  of  scholars  and 
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artists.  Prom  the  first  he  went  to  natnre  her¬ 
self  for  his  inspiration,  thus  gathering  knowl¬ 
edge  from  God  rather  than  man,  for  when  the 
boy  collected  reptiles  of  every  shape  and  hne, 
and  transferred  them  to  his  Medusa  head,  with 
its  fiashing  eyes,  he  showed  at  once  the  source 
of  a  power,  which  fhithfully  followed  most  lead 
to  greatness.  An  ordinary  boy  would  have 
gone  to  books  instead  of  out  into  the  fields  and 
marshes  for  his  models. 

In  subsequent  years  he  became  associated 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  paint  one  side  of  the  Council  Hall  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  while  Michael  Angelo 
painted  that  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  thus 
were  these  two  great  masters  in  art  brought  in¬ 
to  competition,  exciting  the  admiration  of  all 
Italy.  Raphael  heard  of  the  contest,  and  visited 
Florence  to  witness  this  wonder  of  the  age. 
The  refinement,  grace  and  truthfulness  of  Da 
Vinci  must  have  wrought  powerfully  upon  the 
susceptible  genius  of  this  Child  of  the  Beauti¬ 
ful,  for  we  find  the  subsequent  style  of  Raphael 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  that  of  Da  Vinci 
than  Michael  Angelo. 

A  portrait  in  those  days  was  not  a  thing  light¬ 
ly  esteemed.  Where  the  artist  was  able  to  find 
a  face  suggestive  of  the  higher  graces  of  hu¬ 
manity  he  labored  upon  its  transfer  to  the  can¬ 
vass  with  a  lovingness  and  zeal,  akin  to  that  of 
a  priest  at  his  altar.  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  was 
said  to  have  worked  four  years  upon  the  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  Indeed  to  a  mind  truly 
ideal  we  do  not  see  how  a  work  worthy  the  un¬ 
dertaking  can  be  dismissed  with  hurry.  Leo¬ 
nardo  Da  Vinci,  though  capable  of  rapid  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  most  elaborate  finish,  was  nev¬ 
er  content  with  the  results  of  his  pencil,  and 
thus  he  touched  and  retouched,  with  a  persist¬ 
ence  almost  overlooked  in  modem  art. 

The  great  work  which  spread  his  reputation 
till  it  is  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  our  day, 
was  the  Last  Supper,  painted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  Refectory  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  Milan. 
As  this  great  work  is  now  almost  utterly  oblite¬ 
rated  by  the  steaming  dinners  of  the  good  fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  the  world  would 
have  lost  its  masterpiece  but  for  faithful 
copies  made  by  his  pupils,  and  now  happily  pre¬ 
served  by  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  This  work 
is  a  perpetual  study.  Every  face  is  marked  by 
character ;  the  attidudes  are  natural ;  and  the 
grouping  managed  with  such  skill,  that  art  is 
lost  in  natnre.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  Saviour,  who,  as  he  sits  surrounded 
by  his  chosen  friends,  spreads  out  his  hands  in 
sublime  sorrow,  saying — “  One  of  you  shall  be¬ 
tray  me !” 

As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  table,  we  see 
how  the  annonneement  is  met  by  the  beloved 
John — ^the  impassioned  Peter — the  doubting 


Thomas— the  sordid  Judas— and  we  read  in  each 
face,  the  “  Lord,  is  it  I,”  and  how  uttered.  The 
presence  of  a  work  of  art  Uke  this  is  a  perpetual 
lesson,  a  never-failing  study  of  the  beautiful  in 
life  to  a  household  ;  and  tee  fed  that  in  giving 
this  engraving  to  our  subscribers,  toe  are  doing 
the  office  of  a  bentf  actor. 

Fuseli,  speaking  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  Da  Vinci,  says,  “  Neither  during  the  splen¬ 
did  period  immediately  subsequent  to  Leonardo, 
nor  in  those  which  succeeded,  to  our  own  time, 
has  a  face  of  the  Redeemer  been  produced  tehich, 
I  teill  not  say  equalled,  but  approached  Leonar¬ 
do's  conception.  It  is  an  abyss  of  thought,  and 
broods  over  the  immense  revolution  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  mankind,  which  throngs  inwardly  upon 
his  absorbed  eye,  as  the  Spirit  creative  in  the 
beginning  over  the  water’s  darksome  wave — 
undisturbed  and  quiet." 

It  is  said  that  Leonardo  meditated  a  whole 
year  upon  the  head  of  Judas,  unable  out  of  the 
elements  of  his  own  beautiful  soul  to  fashion 
a  trae  expression  of  that  blackest  of  all  crimes 
— Treason. 

He  visited  the  places  most  thronged  by  the 
desperate  and  depraved,  the  prisons  and  public 
squares,  and  after  all  was  well  nigh  tempted  to 
transfer  the  face  of  the  holy  Prior  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  to  the  group  in  his  picture  as  the  best  Judas 
he  could  find.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  suspected 
that  the  likeness  is  that  of  the  head  of  the  or¬ 
der,  who,  sullen  and  malicious,  did  not  hesitate 
to  annoy  the  artist  in  many  ways.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  complain  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who 
sent  for  the  great  man  and  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  his  supposed  culpable  delay  to  finish 
a  picture,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  except  that 
the  head  of  Judas  teas  lacking  1 

He  replied  that  he  “  worked  two  hours  every 
day  upon  this  very  head.  I  have  not  yet  found 
the  features  I  am  in  quest  of,  after  a  search  of 
more  than  a  year.  These  once  found,  the  picture 
shall  be  finished  in  a  day.  If,  however,  I  am 
not  successful  in  my  search,  I  shaU  rest  satisfied 
with  the  face  of  the  Prior  himseif,  tehich  toould 
suit  my  purpose  extremdy  tedl,  only  that  I  have 
hesitated  about  taking  such  a  liberty  with  him 
in  his  own  convent.” 

Tradition  however  asserts  that  he  was  at  last 
compelled  to  turn  the  Prior  into  his  ideal  of 
a  Judas. 

The  series  of  drawings  made  by  Leonardo  for 
the  heads  of  his  great  picture  of  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per  are  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Baring  family. 

This  great  man  expired  in  Fontainblean,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Francis  L 
being  informed  of  his  severe  illness,  hastened 
to  the  aide  of  his  friend.  Leonardo  raised  him¬ 
self  up  in  bed  to  greet  the  accomplished  bene¬ 
factor  and  monarch,  when,  falling  back,  Francis 
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receired  him  in  his  own  anus,  and  thus  garnered 
the  last  breathings  of  a  great  genius. 

Book  Making. 

Messrs.  Derby  A  Jackson  publish  “Moss- 
Side,”  by  Marion  Harland,  one  of  the  last  of 
that  over  nnmeroos,  but  declining  species  of 
novels  of  the  sentimental,  super-sensnous  kind. 
The  author,  without  any  very  great  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  thought,  or  clearness  of  moral  per¬ 
ception,  writes,  because  others  have  written 
more  than  from  any  necessities  of  genius.  Her 
manner  is  inflated,  and  her  mode  of  handling  a 
subject  vacillates  from  Jane  Eyre  to  Bertha  and 
Lily,  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  and  the  Lamplighter, 
indicating  a  readiness  of  imitation  rather  than 
any  originality  of  portraiture.  There  is  in 
“Moss-Side”  little  attempt  at  a  plot,  and  less  of 
creative  indications.  The  attempts  at  wH  are 
of  the  sorriest  kind — while  the  fraternizing  of 
school-girls  is  the  prominent  feature,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  one  other,  always  of  doubtful  propriety. 
We  allude  to  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  ou- 
hiculaire,  where  girls  are  exhibited  in  demi-toi- 
let,  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  tender  endear¬ 
ments,  which  however  common,  are  by  no 
means  in  good  taste  when  the  subject  of  nu¬ 
merous  and  artistic  descriptions.  Even  Goethe, 
broad  and  unscrupulous  as  he  is,  betrays  the 
sanctity  of  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Margery, 
only  through  the  interposition  of  a  Mephisto- 
philes,  who  is  allowed  fo  say, 

“  It  is  not  every  maiden  keeps  her  room  so 
chary.” 

The  crudity  and  pretentiousness  of  American 
authorship  demands  a  free  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  critic,  and  if  women  make  demands 
in  any  field  of  action,  they  must  not  shrink  from 
being  subjected  to  those  laws  of  taste  which 
have  no  reference  to  mere  sex. 

The  same  house  publish  “  Corinne,”  by  Mad¬ 
ame  De  Stael.  The  effluence  of  thought,  the 
abundance  of  artistic  material  in  this  work  of  a 
remarkable  woman  affords  a  startling  contrast 
to  the  vapidness  of  the  modem  novel.  Onr 
women  as  yet  see  little  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  domestic  circle,  as  being  compatible  with 
womanly  effort,  except  the  wielding  of  the  pen 
in  the  sphere  of  fiction.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to 
disparage  these  efforts,  for  even  a  poor  attempt 
is  Wter  than  absolute  imbecility— still  we  must 
believe  that  these  novels,  in  which  the  social  af¬ 
fections  are  crowded  into  the  foremost,  all  en¬ 
grossing  fore-gronnd,  at  the  expense  of  what  is 
truly  noble  and  self-denying,  by  their  exagger¬ 
ation,  and  by  their  over-estimate  of  the  place 
which  the  sensibilities  are  legitimately  designed 
to  fill  in  onr  organization,  are  absolutely  perai- 
cloas  in  character,  and  weakening  to  the  moral 
stamina,  Madame  De  Stael’a  “  Corinne”  is  not 


withont  blame  in  this  respect— yet  by  a  poetio 
justice  she  allows  her  heroine  to  die.  An  all- 
absorbing  passion  neutralizes  in  her  the  finest 
endowments  of  genius.  Imagination  and  rea¬ 
son  both  snccnmb  to  the  mighty  spell,  and  she 
dies.  The  catastrophe  is  full  of  pathos.  In  onr 
day  few  read  “Corinne”  for  the  story;  it  is  for 
the  noble  sentiments  of  love  and  friendship 
which  interfuse  the  whole,  combined  with  a  mar¬ 
vellous  eloquence,  Which  carries  the  reader  out 
of  the  precincts  of  romance  into  what  is  in  it¬ 
self  grand  and  universal.  The  sphere  of  “  Corin¬ 
ne”  is  truly  artistic.  The  sphere  of  the  family 
can  rarely  be  made  so.  Beautiful  in  itself— God 
has  ordained  the  household  to  be  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  “home  in  the  heavens.”  It 
should  be  a  living  poem — it  is  too  often  a  living 
tragedy— but,  except  in  biography,  it  has  little 
nee  in  literature.  It  is  too  sacred  in  one  point 
of  view,  in  another,  it  is  too  common-place. 
We  prophecy  that  this  whole  school  of  novels, 
so  fruitful  in  that  which  is  false  in  sentiment, 
and  superficial  in  ideas,  will  be  exploded  ere 
long.  Already  the  manly  historical  novel,  so 
well  represented  by  Bcott  and  Cooper,  is 
growing  into  demand. 

In  connection  with  the  standard  female  nov¬ 
els,  Messrs.  Derby  A  Jackson  lay  upon  onr  ta¬ 
ble  “Evelina,”  by  Frances  Burney,  (Mad.  De 
Arblay.)  Were  this  story  of  a  young  girl,  who 
makes  her  first  appearance  in  the  fashionable 
world,  to  be  published  now  for  the  first  time, 
it  would  attract  very  little  attention.  Even 
now.  It  is  met  with  wonder,  wheiT  we  consider 
that  the  author  was  scarcely  over  fifteen  at  the 
time  of  writing  it.  She  certainly  exhibits  a  pre¬ 
cocious  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  and  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  world.  Bad  as  we  have  been  taught 
by  sad  experience  to  believe  it  to  be,  as  full  of 
treachery  and  malice  and  wickedness,  we  should 
be  loth  to  accept  it  at  the  measure  of  this  girl 
of  fifteen.  Her  views  are  shallow  and  conven¬ 
tional  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  Fanny  Burney 
was  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  the  child  of 
vanity,  but  bow  she  should  understand  the 
crooked  policy,  the  debauchery  and  profligacy 
of  men  as  she  seems  to  have  done,  would  re¬ 
main  a  great  enigma  bnt  for  her  own  expressed 
admiration  for  Fielding,  Richardson  and  Smol- 
let.  Here  was  her  store-house  of  bad  material, 
which  we  wilt  not  libel  onr  humanity  by  calling 
true  to  nature.  Wit  and  genius  we  allow  them, 
fidelity  to  onr  artificial  and  corrupt  life  also, 
bnt  not  to  nature.  These  remarkable  works 
must  be  read,  not  as  representations  of  human¬ 
ity,  bnt  of  the  manners  of  a  licentious  age. 

“  Evelina”  is  a  transcript  of  society  in  one 
aspect  in  the  times  of  the  writer.  We  see  in  it 
that  magnifying  of  trifles,  that  punctilious  ob¬ 
servance  of  conventionalism,  that  outside  kind 
of  virtue,  which  consisted  in  forms  rather  than 
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in  ideas,  so  prominent  in  the  times  of  George 
ni.  The  cnrrent  of  real  ili-breeding  underly¬ 
ing  the  polish  of  the  surface  is  shown  up  in 
strong,  though  not  discriminating  colors,  while 
the  brutality  of  those  old  fashioned  practical 
Jokes,  once  so  much  in  vogue,  is  happily  hit  off. 

Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall,  Boston,  publish 
“  The  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,"  by 
Edward  G.  Parker,  a  compilation  of  essays  and 
lectures,  but  now  happily  arranged  into  artistic 
shape,  affording  a  book  of  rare  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  Webster,  Clay,  Fisher  Ames, 
Pinkney  and  Choate  are  well  presented  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  and  affluence  of  diction 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  oratory,  but  when  the  au¬ 
thor  comes  nearer  to  our  own  times  we  by  no 
means  fully  sympathize  with  his  views  of  men 
and  orators.  Chapin  and  Beecher  cannot  be 
made  either  ciassical  or  historic — they  are  sim¬ 
ply  stump  orators ;  and  to  couple  the  name  of 
Burlingame  or  Curtis  with  that  of  Phillips,  even 
with  the  author’s  proviso,  that  "  the  two  should 
be  boiled  into  one,"  is  simply  foolish,  for  even 
then  the  ring  of  the  metal  would  not  be  forth¬ 
coming.  It  may  be  asserted  that  Phillips  is  a 
man  of  one  idea,  which  is  but  partially  true, 
for  few  exceed  him  in  elegant  culture,  both 
hereditary  and  scholastic,  while  his  range  of 
thought  and  devotion  to  principle  ally  him  to 
the  ablest  thinkers  and  martyrs  of  any  age  or 
nation.  However  persons  may  differ  from  him 
in  opinion,  they  instlhctively  award  him  this 
meed  of  praise,  while  his  persistency  of  effort 
has  made  him  a  feature  of  the  times,  and  he 
must  go  down  to  the  ages  as  the  representative 
of  a  class. 

The  work  is  marred  somewhat  by  repetition, 
the  result  of  its  original  mode  of  composition, 
otherwise  it  is  an  attractive  text-book  for 
“Young  America.” 

Sheldon,  Blakeman  A  Co.,  publish  the  “  Saint 
and  his  Saviour,”  being  compilations  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Spurgeon,  with  a  startling  dedication 
to  the  Trinity,  The  man  is  not  devoid  of  cour- 
age. 

Private  Insane  Mos|dtals. 

It  shonld  be  a  serious  question  to  the  public 
mind  whether  institutions  of  this  kind  be  salu¬ 
tary  in  character,  or  even  compatible  with  in¬ 
dividual  safety.  We  believe  in  the  negative. 
We  do  not  think  a  private  Institution  is  required 
when  so  many  exist,  well-endowed  and  pub¬ 
licly  authorised.  The  latter  are  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  officers,  responsible  in  character, 
and  in  whom  the  public  have  confidence  so  far 
as  it  is  able  to  yield  it  to  human  instruments. 
Errors  and  abuses  may  creep  in ;  but  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  management  is  to  shield  families 
from  outrage,  and  individuals  from  abuse. 


A  private  insane  hospital,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  converted  to  any  purpose  to  which  the 
cupidity,  the  malice  or  licentiousness  of  indivi¬ 
duals  may  be  willing  to  stoop.  A  husband,  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  imbecility  or  wantonness  of  a 
wife,  may  under  the  plea  of  moral  insanity, 
incarcerate  her  in  one  of  these  private  prisons 
for  safe-keeping,  when  no  such  plea  would  be 
admitted  by  the  physician  of  a  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  asyinm  for  the  insane. 

Again,  a  father  finds  his  daughter’s  mental 
and  moral  proclivities  are  of  a  quality  to  en¬ 
danger  the  respectability  of  a  family,  and  hav¬ 
ing  wealth  at  command,  she  is  made  a  boarder 
in  a  private  insane  hospital,  under  the  charge  of 
persons  who,  ten  to  one,  will  not  help  the  moral 
sense  of  the  young  lady. 

■  Wards,  also,  whose  existence  will  alienate 
certain  properties  which  interested  parties  wish 
to  keep  in  a  given  channel,  are  easily  disposed 
of  as  non  compos  mentis.  Disheartened  wives, 
imbecile  girls,  troublesome  dependents  of  every 
kind,  may  without  question  be  consigned  to 
these  hospitals,  so  convenient  for  the  purposes 
of  fraud,  malice  and  corruption. 

They  should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  voice 
of  public  opinion,  and  suppressed  by  public 
law. 

If  men  covet  the  office  of  jailor,  let  them 
take  some  legitimate  field,  and  not  assume  it  in 
a  way  so  hazardous  to  individual  safety.  If  men 
make  a  great  mistake  in  marriage,  as  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man  seems  to  have  done,  who  lately  imprisoned 
his  wife  in  a  private  insane  hospital,  when  she 
was  no  more  insane  than  thousands  of  her  sex, 
they  should  bear  it  as  best  they  may.  If  they 
find  the  task  intolerable,  let  them  send  the  chat¬ 
tel  to  the  authors  of  it,  the  parents  and  family 
of  the  wife,  who  by  their  lack  of  care  or  culture 
have  sent  out  into  the  world  an  irresponsible 
agent.  This  example,  of  imprisoning  weak, 
giddy  or  wicked  wives  as  lunatics,  has  a  perni¬ 
cious  bearing  upon  society,  and,  should  the 
custom  become  prevalent,  we  fear  much  that 
our  women,  who  are  taking  so  much  of  law  and 
public  opinion  into  their  own  hands,  may  open¬ 
ly  rebel  at  the  practice. 

Let  it  once  be  admitted  that  all  evil  is  insan¬ 
ity,  that  vice  is  lunacy,  and  crime  madness,  and 
a  total  change  will  be  effected  in  our  legislation. 
We  ourselves  believe  in  this,  and  therefore  in 
our  eyes  ail  capital  punishments  are  but  legal 
murders.  No  body  of  men  is  empowered  by 
the  Creator  of  man  to  constitute  a  Tribunal 
equivalent  to  God’s  throne  of  Justice,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  its  fellows;  to  do  so  is  to 
arrogate  a  right  never  meant  to  be  delegated 
to  man. 

In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  vice  and  general 
moral  obliquity  there  are  degrees  in  each  of  these 
which  leave  the  will  unimpeached,  and  the  sab- 
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Ject  responsible,  and  we  much  donbt  if  society  has 
the  right  to  allow  its  members  to  be  picked 
off  here  and  there  and  imprisoned,  to  help 
on  the  pride,  parsimony,  or  indolence  of  rela¬ 
tives.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  our  prison 
dicipline  needs  to  be  greatly  modified,  and 
deeply  hnmanized.  Onr  penitentiaries  should 
have  more  the  character  of  hospitals  for  the 
amendment  of  poor,  weak,  ignorant  patients, 
suffering  from  that  weakness  of  the  soul,  which 
the  Divine  Master  alone  knew  how  to  pity. 

We  have  visited  these  institutions  and  felt  a 
sickness  of  the  heart  at  the  sight  of  insane  and 
idiotic  patients  “  mumming  and  mowing”  in 
the  midst  of  felons. 

Let  ns  have  an  insane  hospital  for  criminals 
publicly  condemned.  A  criminal  insane  hospital 
is  a  mercy  much  required  in  our  country,  bnt 
let  us  frown  down  these  private  insane  asylums, 
which  are  outside  of  public  scrutiny,  and  which 
may  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 


Sarah  Helen  Whitman, 

In  the  extract  quoted  below,  discourses  in  a 
pleasant  vein  of  poetic  insight  and  tenderremini- 
Bcence  of  the  softness  of  autumnal  beauty. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  deep,  shadowy  eyes  of 
the  fair  Poet,  and  heard  the  music  of  a  voice 
touching  always  a  chord  of  weird  unearthly  in¬ 
terest,  will  at  once  revive  her  image  as  they 
read  her  fall-time  musings. 

It  has  been  said  that  women  never  do  justice 
to  each  other,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  a 
miserable  libel  upon  womanhood,  and  here  is 
the  fine  recognition  of  a  Poet  for  two  of  her 
sisters  in  the  Divine  Art,  simple  and  unaffected, 
springing  from  the  heart,  and  reaching  it  also, 
as  confirmation  of  our  faith : 

”  Here  old  October  still  lavishes  his  gold  with  a  prince¬ 
ly  prodigality  ;  amid  the  general  panic,  he  at  least  has 
not  “suspended.”  The  birch  trees  still  shed  their 
golden  rain  over  the  hill-side,  and,  in  the  green  meadow 
below,  a  farmer  boy  may  be  seen  making  his  “  pile”  of 
golden  pnmpkins.  I  walk  often  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  or  through  the  winding  paths  at  its  base,  to  the 
wet,  swampy  land  behind  the  old  mill,  where  grow,  in 
their  season,  the  martigan  lily,  the  blue  gentian  and 
the  scarlet  lobelia.  There,  too.  may  be  found  that  cu¬ 
rious  meadow  plant  “  the  hunter’s  drinking  cop,” 
which  has  annually  filled  its  green  chalices  with  dew 
since  our  fair  city  of  Providence,  with  all  its  broad 
“  plantations,”  was  an  Indian  hunting  ground.  Along 
acme  of  these  paths,  stilt  wild  as  an  Indian  trail,  have 
bloomed  during  the  past  summer  the  azalia  and  the 
fragrant  elethra.  Their  perfume  has  departed,  but 

‘  From  odorous  woodlands  still  is  blown 
The  balm  of  the  balsam  pines,’ 

and  still  the  warm  aroma  of  the  deathless  gnaphelinm 
soaes  Boating  over  the  hillside.  Great  tawny  ferns  and 


purple  asters  stni  border  the  path,  and  the  moist,  yel¬ 
low  stars  of  the  witeh-haiel  may  be  found  there  till  late 
in  the  Indian  summer. 

“Here,  in  the  glorious  October  days  of  years  gone 
by,  I  have  walked  and  talked  with  Margaret  Ossoli,  be¬ 
fore  she  went  across  the  sea  to  fulfil  her  tragic  destiny, 
and  crown  with  an  heroic  death  her  more  heroie  life — 
Margaret  Ossoli,  who,  during  the  Italian  rovolntion  of 
’48  performed  in  the  hospitals  of  Florence  a  worii  not 
less  noble  and  beneficent  than  that  which  won  for  Flo¬ 
rence  Nightingale  her  world-wide  celebrity.  Here,  too, 
I  have  wandered  with  Annie  Lynch,  when  the  poetess 
made  her  home  with  us,  and  our  pleasant  city  seemed 
the  pleasanter  for  her  gracious  presence.  Here,  in  the 
soft  grey  days  of  a  “  January  thaw,”  I  have  walked 
with  Ellery  Channing,  one  of  Nature's  truest  poets,  fbr 
whom  the  bare  trees  and  brown  mosses  of  mid-winter 
had  an  infinite  and  eshaoatleaa  beauty.  He  knew  all 
the  trees  by  the  structure  of  their  leafiess  limhs,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  a  wsixd-looking  witch-elm,  that,  with 
its  gray  lateral  branches  and  spectral  aspect,  has  ever 
since  been  to  me  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. 


The  Unlwenlty  of  Qaebec 

Was  founded  a  century  ago  by  Loval,  in  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  col¬ 
leges  of  Canada,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  regard  it 
with  pride  and  affection,  and  to  whom  it  affords 
the  inestimable  privileges  of  a  thorough  system 
of  education.  There  are  twenty-four  colleges 
in  Lower  Canada.  At  the  time  the  initiatory  steps 
were  taken  for  these  aids  to  human  cultore, 
France  regarded  herself  as  the  ascendant 
power  over  a  continent  in  which  she  has  failed 
to  retain  a  rood  of  ground.  From  NovaScotia 
(Acadia)  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  she 
had  extended  her  colonies,  leaving  the  sea¬ 
board  east  of  the  AUeghanies  to  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  canse  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  neglected  by  their  descendants. 

Marriage.* 

The  Jews  believe  that  marriages  are  arranged 
in  heaven,  and  that  the  future  companion  ia 
appointed  forty  days  before  its  birth.  The 
youth  in  choosing  his  companion,  which 
was  done  early  in  life,  was  instructed  by  the 
elders  to  seek  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  a  sage  if  possible,  as  the  girls  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  follow  the  qualities  of  the  father, 
rather  than  those  of  the  mother,  and  to  be 
united  to  a  woman  of  inferior  mental  capacity 
was  considered  a  reproach.  The  Jew,  taught 
Dom  the  first,  to  look  for  a  Messiah,  was  well 
aware  that  the  Emanuel  would  not  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  any  woman  but  of  marked  character¬ 
istics. 
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but  their  joy  and  their  happiness  were  our«, 
and  it  warmed  onr  heart  as  scarcely  anything 
else  could,  to  the  same  extent.  They  prattled 
with  half  suppressed  voices,  and  in  eager  whis¬ 
pers,  discussing  the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
inspection.  They  feared  that  they  were  too 
early,  that  Santa  Claus  had  not  completed  his 
task  ;  but  little  Eva  declared  with  a  positiveness 
which  left  no  doubt  ofher  actual  conviction,  that 
“she  had  heard  his  reindetrj  galloping  avoay 
overOie  house  top  a  full  hour  b^ore”  This  set¬ 
tles  the  question,  and  away  they  hie — little  Eva 
bravely  taking  the  lead— they  open  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  around  the  mantel  piece  of 
which  the  little  stockings  were  hung  the  night 
before.  It  is  scarcely  light  enough  to  see — 
they  pause  and  hold  another  consultation — it  is 
so  dark.  Dick,  the  elder,  a  big  fellow  of  eight, 
like  a  prudent  general,  sends  little  Eva  as  an 
advance  guard,  to  make  a  reconnoisance.  Brave¬ 
ly  but  warily  her  little  white  figure  steals  like  a 
spirit  into  the  gloomy  room,  while  Dick  stands 
like  a  coward  at  the  door.  Suddenly  Eva 
rushes  out  declaring  that  “  8t,  Nicholas  is  in 
there  pulling  things  into  the  stockings;’’  ^'sheran 
right  against  one  qf  his  reindeers,  and  tumbled 
over  his  sleigh” — whereat  they  all  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  up  stairs,  little  Eva  bringing  up  the 
rear,  glancing  furtively  over  her  shoulder  at 
every  step.  They  never  pause  till  they  reach 
their  beds,  where  under  the  cover  of  the  warm 
clothes  they  regain  their  breath  and  their  cour¬ 
age.  Again  we  hear  them  descending  the 
stairs,  Dick  persuading  Eva  that  ”she  had  run 
against  mother’s  mqjf  on  the  chair,  and  had 
tumbled  over  Eddy’s  carriage” — whereat  Eva 
is  immensely  indignant,  as  though  she  “  didn't 
know  a  reindeer  from  a  muff?”  Well,  the  day 
has  grown  brighter  now,  and  as  they  approach 
the  door  and  look  in,  what  a  shout  arises — 
what  a  rush  for  the  spoils— what  exclamations 
of  wonder — what  peals  of  laughter — what  shouts 
of  surprise- what  a  busy  hum  of  congratulation, 
and  what  a  general  glorification  ensues !— No 
one  but  a  bachelor,  and  a  hardened  one  at 
that,  could  listen  to  it  without  feeling  in  Ua 
heart  almost  “  a  child  again." 


Onr  Window 

Reveals  this  month  to  us  much  more  than  we 
have  the  space  to  describe.  We  closed  it  down 
upon  the  month  of  January,  with  somewhat  of 
a  heavy  heart,  for  the  merry  scenes  of  the 
“  Holidays"  had  just  opened  upon  us  as  we  fin¬ 
ished  our  customary  survey  for  the  first  month 
of  the  new  year. 

It  was  very  bright  and  beautiful  to  see  the 
crowds  of  youth  and  children  going  by,  each 
face  lighted  with  its  own  peculiar  joy,  and  all 
evincing  by  many  an  outward  expression, 
the  genial  infiuence  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas, 
or  the  happy  hopes  of  the  coming  year.  It 
was  very  gay  and  bright,  when  the  shop-win¬ 
dows  were  lighted,  to  see  the  thousand  toys  and 
simple  things  which  Christmas  had  brought  to 
light  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood.  It 
was  very  beautiful  to  see  the  father,  hurrying 
home  from  his  daily  toil,  steal  into  the  crowded 
store  to  make  some  little  purchase  which  in 
the  morning  might  be  found,  placed  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  beneficent  Santa  Claus,  concealed 
within  the  depths  of  the  tiny  stocking,  hanging 

in  the  chimney  of  the  unaspiring  home _ It 

was  touching — very  touching- to  see  the  gentle 
mother  going  from  place  to  place,  ekeing  out 
the  little  stipend  which  was  to  realize  the  long- 
dreamed,  childish  anticipations  of  a  merry 
Christmas  to  her  little  ones.  It  was  comical, 
and  to  us  also  beautifully  interesting,  to  bear,  ere 
the  Christmas  mom  bad  fairly  broken,  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  preparing  to  make  the  customary  in¬ 
spection  of  the  receptacles  which  had  been 
placed  to  invite  the  largesse  ot  St.  Nicholas. 
They  were  not  ours,  reader  dear,  these  little 
ones  whose  tiny  feet  pattered  over  the  stairs 
in  the  early  dawn  of  this  Christmas  morning — 
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Bat  the  crowning  event  of  the  day  to  the  lit* 
tie  ones,  ia  the  lighting  np  of  the  Christmas-tree 
—all  day  long  the  folding  doors  of  the  back  par¬ 
lor  had  been  closed,  and  the  children  excluded 
ftrooi  its  precincts.  Vagne  rumors  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  dining-room  and  the  nursery  that  a 
“  Christmas-tree  was  growing  there”— Eddy 
had  been  detected  twice  endeavoring  to  get  a 
”  peep,”  but  for  all  that  he  had  seen,  the  back 
parlor  remained  till  evening  a  terra- incognita. — 
After  the  supper  was  consumed,  guests  commen¬ 
ced  gathering  in  the  parlor,  most  of  them  being 
neighboring  children  and  their  parents.  The 
little  ones  talked  in  knots,  discussing  the  events 
of  the  morning,  and  describing  the  bounteous 
gifts  which  each  had  received.  It  was  singu¬ 
lar  to  remark  the  astonishment  depicted  in 
every  countenance  at  the  recital  of  Eva’s  en¬ 
counter  with  Santa  Claus ;  and  great  was  the 
indignation  and  scorn  expressed  towards  a  cer¬ 
tain  unfortunate  Freddy  Toddles,  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  declare  ”  that  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  of  it,”  and  more  than  that,  “he 
didn't  believe  that  there  was  any  St.  Nicholas 
at  all.” 

By  and  by  the  folding  doors  are  most  myste¬ 
riously  thrown  open  and  what  a  sight  meets  the 
eyes  of  the  expectant  juveniles!  Rising  np 
from  the  floor,  growing  out  of  a  moss  covered 
vase,  towers  almost  to  the  ceiling  a  pine  shaped 
evergreen  laden  with  most  marvellous  fruitage  ! 
Then  follows  such  a  time  .'—we  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  describe  it.  From  every  branch  is 
hanging  some  bright  and  appropriate  gift,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  some  member  of  the  household 
and  its  friends — old  and  young  seem  alike  to 
have  been  remembered,  and  all  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  with  cheerful  hearts  and  in 
Merry-Christmas-wise. 

We  looked  upon  the  scene  from  our  unob¬ 
served  comer  and  read  the  hearts  of  all.  It  im¬ 
pressed  us  with  the  full  sense  of  the  need  of 
such  innocent  and  time  honored  ceremonies  to 
a  people  like  ours. 

There  were  many  present  on  whose  brows 
we  had  long  remarked  a  shadow  of  care,  and  it 
was  refreshing  to  see  it  vanish  before  the  light 
of  the  Christmas-tree.  To  some  there  was  a 
sadness  mingled  with  the  joy ;  and  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one,  whoso  face  was  as  cheerful  and 
whose  heart  entered  as  fully  into  the  true  spirit 
of  the  scene  as  any  one  present,  toe  could  read 
the  unspoken  sorrow,  welling  up  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  the  joy,  for  one  whose  tenderly  re¬ 
membered  name  would  never  be  found  again 
upon  that  Christmas-tree.  We  watched  him, 
too,  as  he  listened  with  interested  attention  to 
the  wonderful  stories  which  the  little  ones  told 
of  the  beautiful  things  which  the  good  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  had  brought  them,  and  we  knew  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  little  feet— too  small  and 


beautiful  to  tread  this  earth— which  would  nev¬ 
er  press  the  tiny  stocking  that  was  snspended, 
only  once  on  a  Christmas  eve,  long  ago,  by  the 
chimney  side. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  customs  of  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  old  English  one  of  keeping  (^n 
house  to  all,  and  of  sharing  the  bounties  of  the 
day  alike  with  rich  and  poor.  This  we  should 
like  to  see  in  some  wise  introduced  here.  Will 
not  some  of  our  nabobs  remember  when  the 
Christmas  rolls  round  again  that  they  are  only 
the  stewards  of  “what  they  here  possess,”  and 
that  there  will  surely  come  a  time  when  a  reck¬ 
oning  will  be  exacted  of  them,  and  they  will  be 
called  upon  “  to  give  an  account  of  their  stew¬ 
ardship.”  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of 
them  to  set  the  example  of  providing  a  “Mer¬ 
ry  Chbistmas  TO  THE  rooB,”  and  of  permitting 
them  to  feel,  if  but  for  a  single  day  in  all  the 
year,  the  genial  influence  of  good  cheer.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  what  the  effect  of  a  single 
such  day  of  warmth,  and  cheerfulness  and  good 
fare,  might  have  upon  the  after  life  of  its  par¬ 
ticipants. 

Sydney  Smith,  speaking  of  the  indestructibil¬ 
ity  of  enjoyment,  says : 

“  Mankind  are  alirays  happier  Tor  having  once  been 
happy  ;  so  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  you  make 
them  happy  twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory  of  it. 
A  childhood  passed  with  a  due  mixture  of  rational  in¬ 
dulgence,  under  fond  and  wise  parents,  diffuses  over 
the  whole  of  lile  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure  ;  and,  in  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  is  the  very  last  remembrance  which 
time  can  erase  firem  the  mind  of  man.  Ne  enjoyment, 
however  inconsiderable,  is  confined  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  A  man  ia  the  happier  for  life,  from  having 
made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of 
time  with  plesksant  people,  or  eujoyed  any  considerable 
interval  of  iimocent  pleasure  ;  which  contributes  to 
render  old  men  so  Inattentive  to  the  scenes  before  them, 
and  carries  them  back  to  a  world  that  ia  past,  and  to 
scenes  never  to  be  renewed  again. 

We  would  recommend  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  over-blesaed  with  this  worid’s  goods, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  some  gentle  hint,  such 
as  we  now  give,  to  read  Charles  Lamb’s  essay 
“  On  the  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers,” 
and  having  read  it  to  take  example  by  “  my 
pleasant  ftiend  Jem  White.” 

But  we  have  lingered  so  long  over  Christmas 
that  we  had  almost  forgotten  we  were  looking 
out  of  our  window  upon  February,  and  that  an¬ 
other  important  day  intervened. 

New  Yesur’a  Dry, 

Never  before  to  our  recollection,  broke  upon 
US  with  a  more  smiling  countenance.  The  snn 
was  out  bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  savored  more  of  October  than  mid-winter. 

We  watched  all  day  the  motley  crowd  going 
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by  beneath  our  window — some  of  them  we  fol¬ 
lowed,  by  the  aid  of  our  telescope,  for  a  long 
distance — others  presented  so  little  individual¬ 
ity  that  we  did  not  care  to  look  after  them  or 
to  watch  where  they  went.  We  saw  our  good 
old  friend,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  with  shining 
knee-buckles  and  gold-headed  cane,  threading 
his  way  quietly  along  among  the  jostling  crowd. 
His  step  was  not  as  firm  as  of  yore,  and  wo 
could  see  that  his  form  was  bending  more  every 
year  to  mother  earth.  We  saw  him  from  time 
to  time  pause  and  survey  the  splendid  edilices 
lately  erected  or  in  process  of  construction  on 
cither  side  of  Broadway.  We  heard  him  mur¬ 
mur  to  himself  as  he  walked  along,  “how 
changed — how  changed’’ — and  then  occasion¬ 
ally  we  could  catch  the  words  which  he  uttered 
to  himself  as  the  changing  scenes  brought  up 
old  reminiscences.  Here  lived  the  “  Crugers’’ 
— hero  tho  “Lispenards” — yohder  the  “HofiT- 
mans’’ — ^here  the  “Hones” — there  were  tho 
“Blecckers” — yonder  the  “Schuylers” — hero 
the  “Livingstons” — the  “DeLanceys” — the 
“Cuylcrs” — the  “  Lorillards” — the  “  Uutgers” — 
“Where  axe  they  now? — Gone — gone!”  And 
BO  the  old  man  walked  along,  tliinking  more  of 
the  past  than  of  anything  in  the  present. 

We  followed  him,  for  we  knew  that  his  calls 
would  not  be  many,  and  that  with  him  tho 
time  honored  custom  of  his  fathcTTs  was  held  in 
the  old  esteem  which  made  it  in  his  boyhood 
the  happiest  day  of  all  the  year.  He  ascends 

the  sloup  of  a  vencftible  house  in - street 

— an  aged  female  servant  opens  the  door  to 
him,  with  a  few  words  of  respectful  kindly  re¬ 
cognition,  and  ushers  him  into  a  parlor  richly 
furnished  with  the  costly  adornings  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Here,  sitting  with  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  a  queen,  we  find  one  of  the  few  relics 
ofoldXew  York  society,  when  Murray  street  and 
Chambers  and  Warren  and  Barclay  vied  with 
Broadway  and  State  and  the  Bowling  Green  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  fashionable  world.  Mrs. 
Katrina  Knickerbocker  rises  to  meet  her  kins¬ 
man,  and  in  a  few  graceful  but  heartfelt  words 
expresses  her  gratification  tliat  she  has  the 
pleasnVe  to  welcome  him  again  upon  the  “  New 
Year.”  They  talk  together  of  olden  times — 
other  members  of  the  Knickerbocker  family 
come  in — congratulations  are  exchanged,  “  new 
leases,”  as  it  were,  of  friendship  taken — and 
then  they  separate  to  brighten  up  other  links 
in  the  great  chain  of  actual  friendships  which 
have  run  through  each  family  from  generation 
to  generation  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

We  see  nothing  hollow,  or  unreal,  or  wanting 
in  any  element  of  fitness  in  the  calls  which  the 
Knickerbockers  make  and  receive  on  “New 
Years”  day — and  as  we  see  them  paying  their 
customary  visits,  either  going  their  rounds  on 
foot,  or  riding  in  the  old  fashioned  vehicles 
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which  still  bear  the  crest  of  many  of  their  proud 
ancestral  names,  we  mentally  touch  our  hat  and 
inwardly  ejaculate,  “room — room  for  the  old 
Knickerbocker— the  only  true  aristocracy  New 
York  has  ever  known!” 

What  a  contrast  one  might  trace  between  the 
New  Year  calls  of  the  “Knickerbockers”  and 
the  “  Penny c ounters !”  How  we  might  again 
play  the  latter  off.  walking  in  their  tight  boots 
over  the  cruel  pavement,  at  break  neck  pace, 
to  “do  up”  their  “two  hundred  calls,”  against 
the  “  Uundredplums,”  rolling  in  ostentatious 
pomp,  with  a  liveried  drone  upon  tho  hammer 
cloth,  and  another  hanging  on  the  rear,  in  a 
carriage  with  “  boughten  bearings,”  whose  sig¬ 
nification  is  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  last 
discovered  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  an  early 
king  of  Sidon!  But  we  find  that  we  are  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  space  set  aside  for  matters 
of  greater  moment. 


Our  National  Bank 

Still  continues  to  attract  attention,  and  has 
called  forth  some  capital  letters  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  we  regret  not  being  able  to  publish 
in  full  with  the  authors’  names.  Wc  trust  that 
the  distinguished  Statesman,  who  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows,  will  pardon  us  for  making  an  extract  from 
his  masterly  epistle. 

Washington,  January  4th,  18S8. 
To  TBS  EnnoBor  Eiiersu.n’s  Maoszlxb  kxd  Pctsux’s 
UoTmi.T. 

My  Dear  Sir : — ^1  have  read  with  much  profit  and  grat¬ 
ification,  your  interesting  and  original  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  finance  generally,  and  a  National  Dunk 
in  particular,  as  contained  in  your  Magazine  for  the 
months  of  December  and  January. 

I  hare  for  the  last  twenty  years  devoted  much  of  my 
time  to  the  study  of  “  National  Finance,”  if  I  may  so 
term  it  From  the  very  commencement  of  my  public 
career,  I  became  conrinoed  that  this  subject  was  one 
likely  to  be  much  agitated  for  very  many  years ;  and 
also  liable  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  national  representatifes,  in  eithar 
bouse,  changing  as  they  continually  are. 

Circumstances  over  which  I  hare  bad  but  little  per¬ 
sonal  control,  sustained  of  course  by  my  generous  and 
perbapst  oo  partial  constituents,  hare  kept  me  for  a  long 
period  in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  and  I  have,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  time,  while  doing  I  tru.',t  my  every 
duty  faithfully,  kept  steadily  Ju  view  the  one  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  life,  by  aiding  in  the  fulfilment  of  which,  I 
hope  to  reader  the  most  acceptable  and  important  ser¬ 
vice  of  my  life  to  the  Nation,  whoso  Destiny  has  been 
written  by  an  Eternal  band,  and  for  whoso  greatness 
and  integrity  it  has  always  been  my  pride  to  Isbor. 

Need  I  say  to  you  what  that  purpose,  or  rather  hope, 
is?  In  all  the  ramifications  of  its  Internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  management — in  the  inception  and  administration 
of  its  laws  and  commercial  regulations — in  its  system 
of  representation — in  short,  in  every  respect  set  oxn 
this  government  is  founded  upon  a  rock  so  firm  that 
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nothing  can  shake  it.  That  one  aeeptim  is  the  lack  of 
a  oouPBCUMivn  NanonaL  nuAyoui,  emsjt,  so  per¬ 
fect  and  so  adapted  to  the  future  needs  of  the  peopie, 
that  it  sbail  be  found  to  contain  within  itself,  ereiy  ele* 
meat  calculated  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  not  only 
of  this  age,  but  of  those  which  may  come  after  it.  The 
and  foundation  of  such  a  system  shouid  be  in  a 
National  Bank.  Not  such  a  speculating,  cotton  buying, 
'nioney-aha%'ing  institution,  as  once  was  dignified  by 
that  name,  but  one  founded  rery  muoh  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  which  yon  hare  already  described  in  the  articles 
before  referred  to.  This  suhject  has  not  been  neglected, 
roy  dear  Sir,  althungh  no  attention  has  been  called  to 
it  iu  Congress.  When  I  am  prepared  to  bring  it  for¬ 
ward  in  a  proiier  manner,  and  at  a  fitting  moment,  I 

shall  be  supported  by  such  gentlemen  as - of - , 

and  -  of  — ,  and - of  ■■  — ,  and  others. 

So  you  will  see  that  many  beside  yourself  hare  felt  just 
such  a  need  as  you  seem  to  hare  anticipated.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  fully  concur  with  you  as  to  the  powers  of  a 
National  Bank  being  limited  as  to  issue  and  deposit. 
Although  1  beliere  its  functions  should  be  kept  within 
close  and  easily  defined  bounds,  still  I  am  not  prepared 
now  to  deny  that  your  new  is  not  the  correct  one. 

This  is  a  subject  requiring  the  most  careful  attention, 
and  I  feel  under  obligations  for  some  suggestions 
which  you  have  already  given  j  but  would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  to  approach  Mr.  — ,  who  has  given  these 
matters  much  thought — &c. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  publish  the  entire 
letter,  but  as  it  contains  some  original  views 
which  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  make  pnblic  at  this  Inoment,  wo  must 
wait  till  they  are  announced  we  suppose 
through  a  far  different  vehicle. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Dankqf  England— not  only 
ns  a  model  for  ours,  but  as  showing  the  needs 
which  brought  it  into  existence,  and  the  ground 
for  the  opposition  which  was  at  first  made  to 
its  establishment  and  which  may  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  be  parallels  to  what  will  be  urged  against 
such  an  institution  in  this  country. 

So  late  as  the  time  of  the  restoration  every 
merchant  kept  a  strong  box  in  his  own  house, 
and  when  an  acceptance  was  presented  to  him, 
told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own 
counter.  Gentlemen  locked  up  their  gold  in 
their  country  houses,  or  travelled  with  it  in 
their  coaches.  Those  were  the  halcyon  days 
of  thieves,  when  a  burglar  would  often  be  able, 
after  a  single  night's  work,  to  retire  with  a  for¬ 
tune,  and  highway  robbery  was  a  lucrative  pro¬ 
fession,  whose  adeps  were  styled  Gentlemen 
of  the  road.” 

By  the  end  of  Charles  First’s  reign  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  both  safer  and  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  agents  to  keep  the  cash  of  com¬ 
mercial  houses.  This  new  branch  of  business 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  goldsmiths,  who 
were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  where  masses 
of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  rob¬ 
bers.  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of 


Lombart  street  that  all  the  payments  in  coin 
were  made — Other  traders  gave  and  received 
nothing  but  paper. 

Of  course  the  goldsmiths,  from  being  the 
treasurers,  soon  became  masters  of  the  city. 
Goldsmiths  were  the  money  lenders.  Gold¬ 
smiths  furnished  the  funds  for  all  new  enterpri¬ 
ses.  Goldsmith's  notes  passed  current  on 
change  for  cash.  The  nobility  had  to  court  the 
favor  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  Boyality  itself, 
when  a  government  loan  was  needed,  privately 
summoned  some  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths  to 
its  audience  chamber. 

The  same  reasons  which  led  the  community 
to  gather  their  cash  into  50  vaults  instead  <ff 
leaving  it  scattered  among  a  thousand,  soon 
led  them  to  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
it  in  one,  instead  of  fifty,  .  In  William  the 
Third’s  time  the  matter  was  freely  discussed, 
and  in  1G94  it  took  the  definite  shape  of  a  plan 
for  a  national  bank. 

Of  course  so  great  a  change  was  not  effected 
without  bitter  opposition,  A  large  class  denonn- 
ced  the  ‘‘ Bank  of  England”  with  much  violence 
and  vindictiveness,  Tories  declared  that  banks 
were  republican  institutions,  and  predicted  the 
ruin  of  monarchy,  Whigs  declared  it  would  bo 
an  instrument  of  Royal  tyranny  worse  than  the 
star  chamber,  and  predicted  the  ruin  of  English 

liberty _ The  nobility  suspected  it  to  be  a 

scheme  to  elevate  traders  above  the  peerage, 
and  the  poor  were  made  to  believe  it  a  new  de¬ 
vice  to  grind  them  to  the  dust.  Nevertheless, 
the  bank  was  established,  and  gained  popular 
favor,  less  by  argument  than  by  its  manifest 
convenience  and  utility.  It  lived  and  grew  and 
prospered,  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  wealth  of  Elngland  has  lived  and  grown  and 
prospered  with  it. 

Tbe  Terrltoiy  of  Utah, 

If  we  can  rely  upon  the  advices  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  War  Department,  overland  and 
by  the  way  of  California,  is  about  to  still  further 
disgrace  the  fair  name  of  this  Republic,  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  shameful  spectacle  of  a  vile  commn- 
nity  resisting  with  force  of  arms,  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  which  every  citizen  of  this  country 
has  a  voice  in  framing. 

Among  the  documents  transmitted,  is  a  letter 
from  Brigham  Young,  dated  Oct.  16,  in  which, 
replying  to  Col.  Alexander,  he  says : 

“  If  you  come  here  for  peaceful  purposes,  you  have 
no  use  forveapoDS  of  war.  We  wUh,  and  have  ever 
wished  for  peace  ;  and  hare  over  sued  for  it  all  Ibe  day 
long,  as  our  bitterest  enemies  know  full  well ;  and  tbo’ 
the  wicked,  with  tbe  administration  now  at  their  head, 
hare  determined  that  we  shall  hare  no  peace,  except 
it  to  be  down  in  death,  in  the  name  of  Israel’s  God,  we 
will  liare  peace,  even  though  we  be  compelled  by  out 
enemies  to  fight  lor  it  If  yon  persist  in  your  attempts 
to  permanently  locate  an  army  in  this  territory,  con¬ 
trary  to  tbe  wish  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  therein,  aiding  the  administration  In  their  nnnsl- 
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lowed  efforti  to  peira  thoir  cornipt  oSciala  upon  ua,  and 
protect  them  blacUega,  black  -hearted  acoundrela  and 
murderers,  as  was  the  sole  intention  in  sending  you  and 
your  troops  here,  you  will  have  to  meet  a  mode  of  war¬ 
fare  against  which  your  tactics  furnish  you  no  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  regard  to  myself  and  certain  others  liaving  placed 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  rebellion  and  hostility  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
and  we  understand  our  true  and  most  loyal  positions 
(ar  better  than  our  enemies  can  inform  ns.  We,  of  all 
people,  are  endeavorinjg  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
genius  of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  law, 
while  the  administration,  and  the  troops  they  have  or¬ 
dered  to  Utah,  are  m  fact  themselves  the  rebels,  and 
in  hostility  to  the  general  government.  And  if  George 
Washington  was  now  living,  and  at  the  head  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  would  hang  the  administration  as  high  as 
he  did  Andre,  and  that,  too,  with  a  lar  better  grace,  and 
to  a  much  greater  subserving  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.” 

After  mncli  similar  defiant  language,  Young 
says:— 

“  By  virtue  of  my  office  as  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  I  command  you  to  marshal  your  troops  and 
leave  this  territory  ;  for  it  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit 
to  you  to  waste  treasure  and  blood  In  prosecuting  your 
course  upon  me,  side  of  a  rebellion  a^nst  tlie  general 
government,  by  its  administrators.  You  have  had,  and 
shall  have,  plenty  of  time  to  retire  within  reach  of  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  ust,  or  to  go  to  Fort  Uall.  Were  you  and 
your  fellow  officers  as  well  acquainted  with  your  men 
as  I  am  with  mine,  and  did  they  understand  tliu  work 
they  are  now  engaged  in,  as  well  as  you  understand  it, 
you  must  know,  and  I  know  that  many  of  them  would 
immediately  revolt  from  all  connections  with  so  ungod¬ 
ly,  so  illegu,  so  unconstitutional  and  hellish  a  crusade 
ag^nat  an  innocent  people  ;  and  if  their  blood  Is  shed, 
It  shall  rest  upon  the  heads  of  their  commanders. 
With  us,  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  nothing.” 

On  the  person  of  Major  Joseph  Taylor,  who 
was  captured,  was  found  a  letter  to  him  from 
Daniel  Wells,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  in  which  the  latter  directs  him,  under 
date  of  Oct.  4,  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Oregon  road,  near  Bear  River, 
taking  close  and  correct  observations  of  the 
country  on  his  route,  and  adds : 

“  When  you  approach  the  road,  send  scouts  ahead  to 
ascertain  if  the  invading  troops  have  passed  that  way. 
If  they  have  pa.ssed.  take  the  concealed  route,  and  get 
ahead  of  them.  Kxpress  to  Colonel  Beaton,  who  is 
now  on  th.at  route,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troops, 
and  effect  a  Junction  with  him  so  as  to  operate  in  con¬ 
cert.  On  ascertaining  the  locality  or  route  of  the 
troops,  proceed  at  once  to  annoy  them  in  every  possible 
way.  uLe  every  exertion  to  stamiiede  their  animals 
and  set  fire  to  their  trains.  Bum  the  whole  country 
before  them,  and  on  tlieir  fiank.  Keep  them  from  sleep¬ 
ing  by  night  surprises.  Blockade  the  roa<I  by  felling 
trees  or  destroying  the  river  fonis  auere  you  can. 
Watcii  for  every  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  the  grass,  to 
i.:u  windward,  mj  as  to,  if  imssible,  enielojst  their 
tr.'iins.  Is*ave  no  grass  before  them  that  can  be  burnt. 
Keep  your  men  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
gusrd  against  exposure.  Keep  scouts  out  at  all  times, 
and  keep  communication  open  with  Od  Benton,  Major 
McAllister,  and  O  B.  Rockwell,  who  are  operating  in 
the  same  way.  Keep  me  advise<l  duly  of  your  move¬ 
ments,  and  every  step  the  troops  take,  and  in  what  di¬ 
rection.  God  bless  you  and  give  yon  sueoesa.  Your 
brother  in  Christ. 

Thua  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mormons  under 
their  uncrupnloua  and  debased  leader,  have 
committed  the  first  positive  act  of  treason 
ever  attempted  against  this  government  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  people.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  murdered  whole  trains  of  emi¬ 
grants,  pursuing  their  nnsnspecting  and  inno¬ 
cent  way  to  California— that  they  have  destroy¬ 


ed  our  national  property,  and  enlisted  merciless 
and  ignorant  Indians,  not  only  to  aid  them  in 
their  depredations,  but  also  to  declare  war 
against  us  and  pillage  our  frontiers,  but  they 
must  do  this  in  the  name  of  Religion,  and  call 
upon  the  God  whose  statutes  they  have  outraged 
to  sustain  them  in  their  crimes. 

We  have  always  refrained  from  enlarging 
upon  this  subject— as  we  have  felt  that  there 
are  many  innocents  in  that  perverted  community 
who  would  suffer  alike  with  the  guilty,  when 
the  great  day  of  reckoning  and  of  retribution 
came.  There  are  children,  clearly  in  no  wise 
responsible — who  have  known  no  other  Ufe ; — 
should  the  ‘‘sins  of  the  father  be  visited  upon 
them?” — There  are  meek  and  uncomplaining 
wives  who  do  the  will  of  their  masters — drag¬ 
ged  to  a  life  abhorrent  and  repulsive  to  them — 
there  are  weak  and  misguided  women  who 
“  knew  not  what  they  did”  when  they  joined 
the  unholy  order.  And  must  they,  the  weak, 
the  irresponsible,  the  misguided  and  the  inno¬ 
cent — must  they  suffer  in  the  reckoning  day? — 
It  is  sad,  very  sad,  to  dwell  upon  it. 

The  day  of  reckoning  has  come,  and  we  must 
not  be  deterred  by  any  weakness  from  bringing 
this  painful  subject  to  a  full  and  final  issue. 

The  President  of  these  United  States  is  the 
responsible  agent  specially  delegated  by  the 
people  to  keep  untarnished  our  National  escut¬ 
cheon  from  any  taint  of  treason  or  rebellion. 

Let  him  fit  out  an  expedition  large  enough, 
and  sufficiently  supplied,  to  sweep  this  plague 
spot  from  our  fair  land.  At  the  head  of  it  should 
be  placed  a  commander  in  whose  abilities,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  decision,  and  above  all,  mercy  and 
justice,  the  people  have  full  confinence — let  him 
be  endowed  with  the  necessary  powers  to 
make  treaties  with  all  or  any  tribe  or  tribes  of 
Indians,  now  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards  our 
people  or  nation,  and  let  his  instructions  be  ex¬ 
plicit  to  spare  all  women  and  children,  and  all 
men  voluntarily  surrendering  themselves  and 
agreeing  to  renounce  all  obligations  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  duties  of  on  American  citizen  ; 
also  to  bring  the  Indians  to  terms  as  soon  as 
possible,  peacefully  and  by  kindness  if  it  can 
be.  otherwise  with  such  necessary  severity  as 
the  occasion  may  demand. 

Let  this  be  done  at  once,  Mr.  Buchanan,  ere 
more  evil  come  upon  us,  act  promptly  and 
with  all  due  justice,  and  above  all,  with  mercy. 

England 

Seems  slowly  recovering  from  her  home  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  although  the  number  of  failures 
reported  is  stiU  large. 

Her  Indian  difficnlties  are  all  she  has  now  to 
apprehend,  and  her  brave  troops  are  working 
wonders  there;— still  the  last  advices  plainly 
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show  that  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  Eastern  Empireis  restored. 

The  position  of  General  Havelock  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  one,  bat  he  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  hero.  Au  intelligent  writer  speaking  of 
the  province  of  Oude,  says : 

Blit  it  win  of  eoursa  be  long  ere  the  province  U  tran- 
quilized,  though  the  capital  ma;  be  now  wholly  in  our 
power.  Oude  may  be  expected  to  be  for  a  time  one 
great  battle-field.  Indeed,  the  more  it  becomee  eo  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us.  The  more  of  the  mutineers  we 
can  get  across  the  Oanges,  the  less  difficulty  and  delay 
there  will  be  in  tranquilizing  the  northwest,  and  the 
less  danger  for  Central  I  ndia.  And  the  river  once  cross¬ 
ed  there  would  be  little  fear  of  a  return  in  force,  for 
those  who  escimed  the  sword  m  Onde,  would  be  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  ^glisb  troops  who  by  that  time  would 
be  pouring  up  the  great  roads  to  the  northwest.  We 
need  not  therelbre  be  alarmed  because  Oude  has  proved 
so  attractive  to  the  main  body  of  the  mutinous  soldiery 
still  at  large. 

Frstnce 

•fiends  ns  nothing  new  by  the  last  steamer,  ex¬ 
cepting  an  unimportant  mmor  in  Paris,  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  remit  a  portion  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  incurred  by  the  Presse,  and  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty  for  press  offences  would  appear 
in  the  MonUeur  on  New  Year’s  day.  It  was 
also  said  that  a  decree  of  exile  which  exists 
against  Generals  Bedeau  and  Changarnier  is  to 
be  repealed. 

It  was  stated  that  instructions  had  been  sent 
to  the  French  Minister  in  China  to  co-operate 
effectively  with  Lord  Elgin  and  the  English  naval 
and  military  commanders. 

Mexico 

Is  the  scene  of  still  another  bloodless  revolution. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  advices  up  to  the  2l8t  of 
Dec.  The  new  constitution  has  been  overturn¬ 
ed  and  done  away  with  for  ever ;  the  Federal 
Councils  have  been  broken  np  and-  dispersed ; 
Commonfort  declared  sole  and  absolute  Dicta¬ 
tor,  with  powers  to  call  an  extraordinary  Con¬ 
gress  ;  the  capital  is  in  arms,  and  other  principal 
cities,  including  Vera  Cruz,  have  pronounced. 

This  important  event  took  place  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  17th  Dec.,  and  was  as  sudden  as 
the  movement  was  bold  and  daring.  Everything 
seems  to  have  been  planned  by  Comonfort,  and 
ex-Governor  Baez  carried  his  wishes  into  exe¬ 
cution  with  a  coolness  and  celerity  that  only 
has  its  parallel  in  the  French  coup  d'  eUU  ofthe 
second  of  December. 

The  only  forewarning,  indeed,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  had  of  the  contemplated  over¬ 
turn  was,  with  most  unexampled  hardihood, 
given  by  Governor  Baez,  himself,  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  That  day,  personally  present  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  was  made  the  object 
of  very  severe  criticism,  and  numerous  charges 
were  made  against  him.  So  far,  however,  from 
deigning  to  reply  to  them,  he  rose  in  his  seat 
and,  after  rebuking  the  Congress  in  general 


terms  for  their  puerile  coarse,  from  the  opening 
ofthe  session,  openly  and  plainly  told  them  that 
that  was  the  last  day  they  would  ever  meet  in 
those  chambers,  for  the  next  they  would  be 
swept  away. 

None,  however,  seems  to  have  believed  him. 
But  the  next  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  the  roar  of 
cannon  in  the  heart  of  the  city  showed  it  was 
no  idle  threat.  Soon  after  the  brigade  “Znloa- 
ga,”  one  of  the  most  trusted  corps,  convenient¬ 
ly  stationed  at  Tacubaya,  came  marching  in 
and  took  possession  of  the  citadel  Garita  and 
other  strong  holds,  amid  salvos  of  artillery, 

.  which  proclaimed  that  a  new  order  of  things 
had  begun. 

No  resistance  whatever  seem  to  have  been 
made  ;  indeed,  there  was  no  time  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bells  of  the  city  rung  out,  rockets  were  sent 
up,  and  everything  evinced  the  Joy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  tumult,  however,  having  somewhat 
subsided,  the  following  plan  or  proclamation 
made  its  appearance : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

ConsMering,  That  the  majority  of  the  people  hava 
not  been  aatiafied  with  the  fundamental  constitution 
(Carta),  which  waa  given  them  by  their  leaden,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  proved  aufficient  to  preserve  progress 
with  order  and  liberty  ;  and,  (urthermore,  on  account 
of  the  obucurity  of  many  of  its  provisions,  it  has  ha- 
come  tlis  sonree  of  civil  war. 

Considering,  That  the  republic  reqnires  institutions 
analogous  to  its  mannen  and  customs,  for  the  devel- 
opement  of  its  elements  of  riches  and  prosperity— the 
true  fountain  of  public  peace — and  the  aggrandizement 
and  respectability  to  which  it  is  entitled  Iwth  at  home 
and  abiud. 

Considering  that  the  army  ought  not  to  sustain  what 
the  nation  does  not  wish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  the  sustainer  and  defender  of  public  will,  expressed 
in  so  many  ways  ;  it  is  hereby  declared : — 

1.  That  from  this  date  the  constitution  of  1857  will 
cease  to  be  observed  throughout  the  republic. 

2.  Respecting  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  tx. 

Eressed  in  the  free  election  made  by  them  of  his  Excel- 
iney  President  Don  Ignacio  Comonibrt  for  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  republic,  be  shall  continue  in  charge 
of  the  supreme  command,  with  full  powers  to  pacify 
the  nation,  to  promote  the  improvement  and  progress 
of  the  same,  and  to  regulate  the  different  branches  of 
the  public  administration. 

3.  Three  months  aRer  the  adoption  of  this  plan  hy 
the  States  into  which  the  republie  is  now  divhM,  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  executive  power  shall  convoke 
an  extraordinary  Congress  without  any  farther  object 
than  to  form  a  constitution  which  may  agree  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  and  guarantee  the  true  interests 
of  the  people.  This  constitution,  before  being  promul- 
gatsd,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  inhaUt- 
ants  of  the  republie. 

4.  After  being  sanctioned  by  this  vote,  it  shall  be 
published,  and  Immediately  afterwards  Congress  shall 
issue  the  law  for  the  election  of  the  constitutional  Pree- 
ident  of  the  republic.  In  case  that  said  constitution 
should  not  be  approved  by  the  miuority  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  republic,  it  be  returned,  to  be  reformed  ae- 
eordiim  to  the  tense  of  the  majority. 

6.  \^ilst  the  constitution  is  being  made,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  President  will  proceed  to  name  a  counoil, 
composed  of  one  principal  and  one  substitated  member 
for  each  one  of  the  States,  which  shall  have  the  attri¬ 
butes  established  by  a  special  law. 

0.  All  the  authorities  that  fail  to  second  this  plan 
shall  cease  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

FELiX  ZCL0A6A, 

General-in-Chief  of  the  Brigade  of  the  Capital  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  district. 

Tacubsts,  Dk.  17, 18S7. 
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They  ehonld  itndy  to  do  lo  ;  bnt  still  should  bewsro 
of  becoming  only  imitstors,  even  of  that  which  is  good 

Common-senile  and  sound  judgment  must  never  go 
to  sleep,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  imita- 
tative  or  originating  talent  the  mind  may  possess. 

Of  whatever  in  others  we  so  heartily  and  enthusiast¬ 
ically  admire  that  it  incorporates  itself  into  our  own 
mental  conditions,  we  need  not  fear  to  make  free  use, 
coloring  and  modifying  by  our  own  individuality.  It  is 
of  our  life  as  well  as  of  the  life  of  our  model. 

Every  writer  since  the  days  of  the  ancients  has  done 
this  ;  the  only  difference  between  them,  in  this  regard, 
is  that  some  will  own  and  rejoice  in  it,  and  others  per¬ 
sistently  affirm  that  all  they  think  and  write,  and  that 
ail  their  modes  of  thinking  and  writing,  are  “pei/ecfly 
original.” 

Muddy  enough  must  be  the  fountain  into  which 
Bows  no  clear,  bright  waters  from  the  eternal  hills. 
For  one  we  should  be  heartily  ashamed  to  own  that 
we  were  forever  dabbling  in  so  shallow  and  dirty  a  frog- 
pond  as  any  one  mind  would  soon  become  were  it  not 
brooded  over,  stirred  up,  and  warmed  into  quicker  life 
by  other  minds. 

But  let  no  young  writer  settle  down  upon  any  one  . 
muter  u  his  model — let  him  study  many,  and  exert 
his  utmost  power  to  attain  to  the  merits  of  every  one. 

He  may  make  but  very,  very  little  progreu,  but  be  icill 
make  tome.  Let  him  carefully  consider  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  bis  own  mental  being,  and  adapt  bis  efforts  to 
his  genius.  Let  him  shun  the  feults  even  of  the  most 
admired  men  while  he  aims  to  add  to  their  literary  vir¬ 
tues  some  of  his  own.  This  he  can  do,  for  every  true 
child  of  genius  hu  some  one  or  more  gifts  which  no  one 
else  can  claim,  and  these  may  be,  in  him,  the  peculiar 
soul-shrine  to  which  they  that  come  after  him  shall  be 
tent  for  learning. 

Cse  all  the  outside  riches  which  you  can  obtain  to 
build  up  this  power  inherent  in  you,  and  perchance  it 
may  yet  blase  out  upon  the  world  with  a  radiance  u 
strong  and  pure  as  many  an  immortal  beam  which 
pours  its  glory  down  the  path  of  ages. 

Use,  M  you  do  your  natural  food,  all  that  you  can 
reap  from  the  harvest  fields  of  time.  You  would  think 
a  man  a  fool  who,  instead  of  eating  his  food,  and  thus 
gaining  in  site  and  strength,  should  sit  laxily  down  and 
heap  it  up  about  him  until  he  disappeared  and  was 
crushed  out  of  life  by  its  accumulation. 

Beware  then  that  you  play  not  the  same  fool’s  part 


Plnglasiam. 

There  arc  so  many  shades  and  degrees  of  pla¬ 
giarism,  that  it  is  sometimes  qnite  difficnlt  to 
decide  where  originality  ends  and  plagiarism  be¬ 
gins.  The  five  senses  are  common  to  all  men, 
and  the  great  book  of  nature  is  open  to  all  alike. 
That  authors  should  therefore  be  inspired  with 
the  same  thoughts,  and  express  them  in  the  same 
or  similar  language,  without  the  least  taint  of 
plagiarism,  is  not  strange.  Such  instances  no 
doubt  often  ocenr,  where  the  same  thoughts  and 
expressions  are  perfectly  original  with  two  and 
even  more  writers.  But  where  the  imitations 
are  so  extensive,  so  verbal,  and  so  similar  in 
matter  and  maner,  as  to  carry  entire  conviction 
that  the  production  is  the  work  of  a  mere  copy¬ 
ist,  the  ingenuous  mind  sickens  with  disgust  and 
looks  upon  such  theft  as  no  more  honorable  than 
the  honest  farmer  considers  sheep-stealing. 

A  correspondent  in  Brooklyn  sends  ns  an  in¬ 
genious  and  well-written  defence  of  what  he 
calls  imiUUion  in  authors,  drawing  some  rather 
nice  distinctions,  we  think,  between  imitation 
and  plagiarism.  He  shall  have  a  hearing.  Listen 
to  what  says : 

“It  U  nKful  to  imitate  what  bai  been  well  written  on.” 

— ^ntnttllan.  Book  10,  rk,  S. 

There’s  authority  for  you,  ye  ravage  critics  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  unibrtunate  writers,  who  really  have  used  the 
same  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  and  even  some  of 
the  name  ideas,  that  have  aforetime  served  a  purpose. 

What  do  ye  ray  to  tkal,  ye  sirs,  who  could  yourselves 
no  more  gracefully  imitate  the  good  points  of  those 
who  have  preceded  you,  than  ye  could  flash  with  the 
brightness  of  originality  f 

It  is  a  preposterous  thing  for  a  bat  or  a  goose  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  a  young 
eagle  because  he  tries  to  follow  the  sunward  flight  of 
the  old. 


It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  lose  your  breath  in  invective  with  your  literary  nutriment.  Eat  it,  digest  it,  let  it 
and  derision,  for  writers  will  regard  their  own  inclina-  enter  into  your  life— thus  shall  you  be  etrong  and  grow, 
tiona,  and  they  tuiU  imitate.  as  the  great  have  grown  before  you. 
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A  Tlmelx  lUwtimUon. 

Principle!  and  doctrines  are  tested  best  by 
practical  illustrations;  and,  luckiiy,  Just  as  the 
foregoing  defence  of  imitation  was  given  to  the 

fVom  SouOiey,  1798. 

COXPLaiNTS  OF  THI  FOOR. 

And  wherefore  do  the  poor  complain  V 
The  rieh  man  asked  of  me — 

Come  walk  abroad  with  me,  I  said. 

And  I  will  answer  thee. 

Twas  evening,  and  the  frosen  streets 
Were  cheerless  to  behold, 

And  we  were  wrapped  and  coated  wall. 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold. 

We  met  an  old,  bare-headed  man. 

His  locks  were  thin  and  white  ; 

*  I  asked  him  what  he  did  abroad 
On  that  cold  winter’s  night. 

The  cold  was  keen,  indeed,  he  said. 

But  at  home  no  Ore  bad  he. 

And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 
To  ask  for  charity. 

We  met  a  yonng,  bare-footed  child, 

And  she  begg’d  load  and  bold  ; 

I  ask’d  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  oold. 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home. 

And  he  lay  sick  in  bed  i 

And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 
Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 


printer,  we  stnmbied  npon  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  doctrine,  which  we  here  subjoin,  giving 
the  sources  of  the  origintd  and  the  imitation,  with 
the  dates  of  their  production. 

Fnm  Ou  Democratic  Review,  Dee,,  185T. 

THE  BICH  AND  THB  FOOB. 

I  reasoned  with  a  friend  one  day, 

A  wealthy  man  and  proud. 

Who  rode  in  a  lordly  chariot. 

And  cared  net  for  the  crowd. 

I  told  him  that  the  poor  were  emshed 
To  earth,  and  sore  oppressed ; 

And  that  they  looked  upon  the  grave  \ 

As  their  only  place  of  rest. 

Said  he,  “  I  tire  of  this  diseonrse. 

The  poor  are  skill’d  to  feign,” 

”  Come  forth  with  me,  and  let  us  see,” 

Said  I,  ”  why  they  complain.” 

He  hade  his  servant  bring  bis  cloak. 

He  wrapped  it  round  him  warm ; 

Pnt  on  fur  gloves,  and  carefully 
Encased  his  portly  form. 

We  met  a  poor  girl  in  our  street. 

Her  (hce  was  pinch’d  with  cold. 

Half  clad  was  she,  with  naked  feet— 

She  might  be  ten  years  old. 

‘‘  Why  do  you  idle  here  your  timet” 

With  soft’ning  voice,  he  said. 

She,  trembling  ’neath  his  frown,  replied, 

*'  I've  come  to  beg  for  bread.” 


Our  Poets  and  Contrlbntars. 

Tuere  are  some  poets  who  never  write  poetry 
— our  Prairie  Fay,  perhaps,  is  one  of  them,  for 
we  don’t  know  that  she  has  written  poetry, 
though  we  are  sure  she  is  a  poet.  But  who 
ever  before  heard  of  a  Prairie  Fay?  We  never 
did,  though  we  have  heard  of  prairie  hens,  and 
seen  them,  and  tasted  them,  and  they  are  very 
good.  But  no  disparagement  by  the  compari¬ 
son,  for  we  wouid  not  give  our  Prairie  Fay  for 
three  score  and  ten  prairie  hens.  She  has  sent 
ns  but  a  single  letter  yet,  and  we  give  it  forth¬ 
with  to  our  readers. 

- ,  Illinois,  Dsc.  «th,  1867. 

Dus  Mr.  Editor. — ^Wildly  sod  sadly  sweeps  the 
bleak  wind  over  the  tar  prairie  to-day.  Awakening  my 
heart  strings  to  a  crowd  of  those  dreamy  fkncies,  that 
oome  to  one  sometimes,  while  hope  and  memory 
clasp  bands  and  whisper  to  the  soul,  tenderly 
softening  the  grief,  and  brightening  the  pleasures 
of  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Sad  to  ms  always 
are  the  late  autumns  and  the  hoary  winter  time. 
True,  they  bring  pleasant  hearthside  gatherings,  but 
the  face  of  nature  seems  so  mournfuL  The  year 
seems  dying.  Although  the  chronologists  make  its 
oomnMncement  in  the  month  of  snow.  Nothing  is 


glad,  the  very  streams  are  iee-bonnd,  and  the  wietd 
gaunt  branches  of  the  forest  trees  sob  out  as  they 
swing  to  and  fro,  the  story  of  their  desolation.  But 
thank  God,  the  spring  cometh  again,  and  the  earth 
smiles  merrily  ;  and  ere  the  sweet  hours  melt  into  the 
fierce  radiance  of  summer  time  there  come  days,  th  at 
make  you  bold  your  breath  in  awe  —and  looking  up 
into  the  deep  far  off  sky,  you  marvel  that  there  can  be 
want  and  sorrow,  and  shame,  in  the  earth.  Ah  me, 
on  such  days  I  have  dreamed,  and  there  have  floated 
into  my  soul,  visions  wide,  and  wild,  and  grand,  stretch¬ 
ing  far  across  the  sea  of  time  and  resting  fearfully,  and 
reverently,  on  the  starry  shores  of  the  eternal  land. 

I  bare  just  seen  the  December  numberof  your  Maga- 
tine,  and  f,  first  turned  its  pages  to  see  if  the  author  of 
Maggie  Bell  had  written  for  it,  and  tears  came  to  my 
eyes  as  I  read  bis  sweet  ballad. 

Oh  !  surely  Maggie  Bell  is  the  loveliest  poem  that 
has  been  written  for  years.  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use 
to  ask  who  the  author  is,  but  we  shall  certainly  know 
sometime.  I  have  only  read  “  Maggie  Bell.”  ”  The 
Lover  at  Sea” — and  “Gone”  What  others  has  ha 
published  and  where  f  What  a  noble  gift  is  that  of 
poesy.  And  bow  many  hours  of  our  lives  would  be 
dark  and  dreary  without  its  delightful  influence. 

Often  when  some  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  is  before 
me,  do  thoughts  beautiful  come  to  me,  arid  my  soul  Is 
made  glad.  But  whan  I  would  translate  to  others  all  I 
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feel,  it  is  ia  Tain— inj  pen  fells  so  fer  short  of  express- 
ing  what  I  would  say,  that  I  lay  it  aside  sadly. 

It  was  even  thus  in  my  childhood  ;  there  would  arise 
before  me  faces  that  seemed  to  hare  stolen  away  from 
hearen,  to  gladden  my  heart  with  their  angelic  beauty, 
but  when  my  pencil  would  fain  have  brought  their 
wealth  of  golden  hair  and  deep  holy  eyes  to  earth,  that 
others  might  see  them,  my  drawing  would  be  but  an 
uncouth  caricature,  that  must  needs  proToke  a  smile, 
save  from  me,  who  remembering  the  regal  bearing  of  my 
rision  eSaced  with  my  tears  the  unsuccessful  copy. 
And  so  with  song;  some  times  such  eloquent  strains 
of  harmony,  seem  wafted  to  me  that  I  cannot  be  silent. 
But  my  lips  utter  only  discordant  notes  and  I  sigh  “  I 
am  powerless  yet  for  this,  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate 
the  loTclinesa  of  the  faces,  and  anthems,  and  unuttervd 
poems.  It  is  only  because  I  would  gladden  others  with 
the  same  beauty  that  I  sigh.  Still  there  arc  many 
ways  to  make  those  we  lore  happy,  and  I  try  to  be  con¬ 
tent.  I  am  glad  too  when  others  express,  (as  they 
often  do)  the  things  I  would  hare  said.  Some¬ 
times  I  do  write  down  as  well  as  I  may,  my  dreams  ; 
but  they  are  so  much  fairer  than  the  expressions  that 
I  lay  them  away.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  and  many  a 
time  and  oft  do  I  commit  to  the  tiames,  things  I  could 
not  keep  nnuttered  a  moment  before.  What  made  me 
write  this  long  egotistical  letter  to  you,  a  stranger?  I 
cannot  tell  save  a  rague  imagining  that  you  sympathise 
in  the  dreams  and  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  girlhood. 

1  lore  to  write  letters,  and  if  I  never  have  token  of  this 
sheet  again,  still  1  hare  passed  away  an  hour  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  weary  one.  Pardon  ms 
for  trespassing  on  your  patience  so  long. 

We  have  inorejfood  poetry  on  hand,  from 
varions  contributors,  than  we  can  at  present 
find  room  for  in  our  pages.  We  must  therefore 
again  request  our  correspondents  to  be  patient. 
And  we  also  request  them  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  letters  received  from  contributors  are  so 
numerous  that  we  are  unable  to  answer  many 
who  ask  for  a  reply.  We  trust  they  will  be 
charitable  enough  to  attribute  our  silence  to 
the  right  cause.  Manuscripts,  both  of  prose 
and  poetry,  accumulate  so  on  our  hands,  that 
they  often  have  to  wait  several  weeks  before 
they  can  be  read. 

We  make  room  here  for  another  poem  from 
our  new  contributor,  Ada  of  Michigan,  whose 
first  contribution,  entitled  “  Silence,”  appeared 
in  our  last  number.  This  young  poet  will  yet 
make  a  mark,  or  we  are  mistaken. 

The  Battle  of  Uft. 

BT  ADA,  or  XICBIOAIf. 

SufftHsd  tt  the  Motto  of  Mmonon’t  Matiai»o—“  Oaiaard.” 

Close  unto  thy  heart-grarei  preaiing. 

With  thy  warm  tean  wet  the  sod ; 

Then  arise  beneath  the  blessing. 

The  protecting  power  of  God. 

Onward  I  never  backward  taming. 

Beat  all  barriers  boldly  down  ; 

Sternly  bush  thy  spirit’s  yeamini^ 

Wear  tbs  cross  wouldst  win  the  crown. 


Sing  thon  of  good’s  glorfons  dawning. 

Teach  all  trembling  souls  the  tons ; 

To  feet  that  felter  in  the  morning 
Lend  thou  of  thy  strength  at  noon  I 
On  I  the  footfalls  round  thee  sounding 
Are  but  echoes  of  thine  own  ; 

Ever  are  thy  deeds  abounding, 

Not  unto  thyself  alone. 

Onward  I  onward,  in  life's  battle 
With  the  haughty  hosts  of  wrong, 

IVliere  the  cannon  rudest  rattle. 

Loudest  swell  the  cheering  song ; 

Faint  not,  pause  not,  forward  sweeping, 

Till  their  rathful  ramparts  fell. 

Till  they  cease  from  ruins  reaping. 

Routed,  scattered,  perished  all  I 

Onward, — ^harit  the  war-dnuns  besting  I 
Hear  the  heavy  hurrying  tread, — 

Hasten  lest  the  moments  fleeting 
Lay  thee  lowly  with  the  dead  I 
High  the  trumpet  thrills  are  pealing, 

Earth's  march  cannot  pause  or  stay  ; 

Wait  not  thou  for  Time’s  revealing. 

Thou  mayst  leave  its  ranks  to-day  1 

Myriad  feet  ate  coming,  going. 

Out  and  in  Life’s  gates  they  glide  ; 

Nought  can  check  the  ebbing,  flowing. 

Of  the  rising,  falling  tide  ; — 

Great  sonls  gain  the  joys  immortal,— 

Follow  where  their  footsteps  trod. 

Till  you  stand  within  the  portal. 

On  the  holy  heights  of  God  I 

Dark  the  valley,  but  the  mountains. 

Round  it  linked,  are  tipped  with  rays 
Falling  from  full-flowing  fountains. 

With  eternal  light  a  blaze. 

Onward  then !  no  drum’s  deep  beating 
Breaks  that  bush  with  mde  alarm. 

Where  Earth’s  weary  warriors,  meeting. 

Rest  within  God’s  circling  arm. 

l/ovcd  and  Txwt. 

A  correspondent  in  Indians  sends  us  an  ele¬ 
giac  poem  on  the  loss  of  a  sweet  yonng  child, 
for  which  we  have  room  only  for  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  stanzas : — 

Never  more  shall  we  behold  her. 

Sweetest,  feireat,  noblest,  best ; 

Young  in  years,  but  yet  in  beauty 
Like  a  queen  above  the  rest  I 
Fair — too  feir  for  this  bleak  garden. 

She  is  dwelling  with  the  blest. 

’Round  the  great  White  Throne  of  Glory, 

In  the  high  and  upper  deep. 

Myriads  of  holy  spirits 
God  in  pnrity  doth  keep. 

And  eommisaions  them  to  guard  na, 

Ihongh  in  sin  we  wake  and  sleep  I 

The  following  “thought,”  embodied  in  e 
couple  of  stanzas,  was  suggested  by  an  actual 
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scene  witnessed  the  writer,  C.  8.,  of  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

I  stood  upon  a  mountain  rock  ; 

The  fierce  bin  it  shouted  by  ; 

Proud  trees,  uprooted  by  the  shock. 

Flew  scattered  tlirough  the  sky. 

Low  at  my  feet  a  mwlest  flower 
Its  fair  form  meekly  bowed, 

As  if  to  humbly  own  the  power 
That  bieuthed  behind  the  cloud. 

The  storm  is  stilled  ;  yet  nerermore 
Those  haughty  trees  shall  staml ; 

But  lo  t  that  brail  plant  lifts  once  more, 

And  beautifies  the  land  I 
A  "  still,  small  voice,''  as  from  the  air, 

Then  spoke  like  the  word  of  Fate, 

“  0,  soul  I"  it  said,  “  proud  doubt  beware — 
Trust  God— be  patient — wait  I” 


EDITORIAI,  BVSIIFESS  NOTICES. 

Among  many  evidences  of  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  and  influence  of  this  Magazine  not  the 
least  are  the  numerous  applications  for  space 
in  our  advertising  columns.  From  the  high  tone 
and  character  for  which  we  are  aiming  to  have 
our  work  distinguished,  the  Publishers  are  very 
particular  as  to  the  class  of  advertisements 
which  they  admit  into  its  pages,  and  this  consid¬ 
eration,  added  to  its  great  intrinsic  value  as  an 
advertising  medium,  has  induced  them  to  flx 
the  price  of  advertising  at 

FIFTY  DOLLARS  PER  PAGE. 

and  then  only  to  admit  svtch  advertisements  as 
are  approved  by  the  Editors,  and  these  only  to 
a  limited  extent. 

Messra.  Francis  &  Lontrcl. 

We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  long  established,  progressive,  and 
liberal  Arm,  in  our  advertising  columns. 

We  speak  from  experience  when  we  pro¬ 
nounce  them  masters  of  their  interesting  and 
beautiful  business.  They  have  recently  made 
for  us  a  set  of  Mail  Books,  which  we  pronounce 
the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind  ever  manu¬ 
factured  for  a  publishing  house ;  and  if  our  sub¬ 
scribers  do  not  get  their  Magazines  regularly, 
it  will  not  be  because  we  have  not  proper  books 
in  which  to  register  their  names.  Any  Period¬ 
ical  which  flnds  itself  at  all  embarrassed  by  a 
large  mail  circulation  will  find  it  made  very  ea¬ 
sy  and  simple  by  a  set  of  these  new  mail  books. 

We  passed  an  hour  most  pleasantly  the  other 
day  examining  the  different  departments  in  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Francis  k  Lontrel. 
They  have  brought  their  business  to  so  thorough 
and  complete  a  system  that  they  are  able  to  ex¬ 
pedite  work  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  and 
to  do  it  at  prices  far  below  the  usual  average. 


while  in  perfectness  and  fitness  we  have' never 
seen  it  rivalled. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  from  them 
some  very  pretty  “  Diaries”  and  “  Memoranda” 
for  1868,  and  also  many  other  little  tokens  of 
remembrance  which  have  graced  our  desk  from 
time  to  time,  but  which  we  have  not  before 
had  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging. 

Scwaiig  Machines. 

We  beUeve  if  there  is  any  one  periodica- 
which  has  helped  more  than  another  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  truly  beneficial  ”  institutions,”  it  is 
ours ;  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  seem  tOy 
be  aware  of  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  receipt 
of  a  very  beautiful  machine  which  was  recent¬ 
ly  presented  to  ns  by  a  firm  whose  patent  has 
been  ranked  deservedly  among  the  first,  and 
has  proved  for  its  owners  perhaps  the  most  lu¬ 
crative. 

We  have  “  another  Bichmond  in  the  field"  in 
“Weed’s  Patent  Sewing  Machine,"  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  We  hear  it  well  spoken  of,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  rival  those  already  in  the  field. 

Easy  Sleeping. 

The  idea  of  an  Editor  sleeping !  We  don't 
think  they  conld  if  they  got  a  chance.  Wake¬ 
fulness  seems  to  be  suck  a  constitutional  defect 
with  them  that  sleepiness  is  seldom  known.  We 
beg  pardon — tliere  are  exceptions,  of  course — 

the  New  York - ,  for  instance 

—but  exceptions - 

There  are  some  of  our  cotemporaries  to  whom 
a  little  sleep  would  be  of  benefit,  and  certainly 
if  the  benefit  did  not  come  to  them  they  might 
awaken  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  oth¬ 
ers  had  enjoyed  it.  To  such  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  one  of  “  Howe’s  Patent  Elliptic  Sfkino 
Beds,”  a  full  description  of  which  may  be  found 
in  our  advertising  pages. 

We  hear  the  invention  well  spoken  of,  and  one 
in  whose  opinion  wo  have  confidence,  in  writing 
of  it,  says : 

“  I  like  this  inveotion  of  Howe's  better  than  snythiag 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  sten.  It  is  more  elastio 
than  others,  and  what  is  not  an  unimportant  consideia- 
tinn  with  most  of  ns,  it  is  the  least  expensive  of  any  I 
can  find  in  the  city.  The  ‘  Invalid's  bed’  is  particnlarly 
valuable,  as  it  enables  one  to  change  the  position  of  the 
sniTerer  in  the  easiest  passible  way,  so  that  a  person 
may  wholly  or  partially  recline  at  pleasure.  ” 

“TIxe  New  York  Steam  Saw  Mill  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Compsuiy.” 

We  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  extensive 
works  of  this  Company,  at  Yonkers,  the  other 
day,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  order  and 
neatness  which  pervaded  every  part  of  it  and 
with  the  beautiful  work  which  they  turn  oat 
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They  have  several  of  their  splendid  Portable 
Combination  Saw  Mills  on  hand,  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment,  and  we  bad  tiie  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of 
them  in  running  order.  It  is  certainly  a  beau- 
tifui  invention,  and  witliout  doubt  in  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  wiil  be  found  in  the  possession  of  every 
larye  planter  and  farmer  in  the  country.  Tiie 
idea  of  a  complete  Steam  Saw  Miil,  engine, 
boiier,  and  everything  ready  to  cut  4,000  feet  of 
lumber  in  one  day,  for  the  low  price  of  $1,650 ! 
Wliy,  two  montlis’  work  in  some  piaces  would 
pay  for  it.  What  are  we  coming  to? 

The  Best  llot«aIr  ICaniace. 

A  few  months  since  we  gave  a  commendato¬ 
ry  notice  of  “Bartlett’s  Patent  Hot-air  Fur¬ 
nace,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bartlett  & 
Lesley,  380  Broadway,  New  York.  Since  tliep 
we  have  become  still  better  acquainted  with 
the  excellent  qualities  of  tliis  furnace  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  wo  believe  we  shall  be 
doing  our  readers  a  service  by  calling  attention 
to  it  again.  By  the  peculiar  arrangements  of 
this  furnace  the  air  travels  three  or  four  times 
further  over  a  hot  surface  than  in  most  other 
furnaces,  causing  a  very  great  saving  in  fuel. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  a  build¬ 
ing  twenty-five  feet  by  sixty,  and  four  stories 
high,  can  be  warmed  through  the  whole  winter 
by  the  use  of  six  tons  of  cusl.  It  is  more  easily 
managed  and  cleaned  than  any  other  furnace 
we  have  seen,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  es¬ 
capement  of  gas  into  the  house.  In  short,  we 
consider  it  tlic  most  economical  and  best  fur¬ 
nace  we  have  met  with. 

Fonny  Things. 

Editors  seem  to  be  the  recipients  of  all  sorts 
of  funny  and  odd  things.  If  they  say  anything 
pretty  or  smart,  or  acceptable  in  any  way,  it 
meets  with  a  thousand  responses,  and  not  un- 
freqnently  with  direct  tangible  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  It  is  strange  what  different  ways  peo¬ 
ple  have  of  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 
We  once  wrote  an  article  on  the  “  Heart  of  the 
People”— but  we  must  premise  that  every  one 
in  our  neghborbood  knows  us  well,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  friendly  to  us — well,  after  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  out  wo  went  one  morning  to  market. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  - ."'says  our  jolly 

butcher;  “roasting  piece  to-day?  spendid 
piece.”  We  bargained  for  the  roasting  piece 
— easy  bargain,  not  one  cent  would  he  take. 
“Your  article  on  the  ‘Heart  of  the  People,’ 
says  he.  “just  touched  minfe  where  it  ’taint  been 
touched  before  for  a  long  time— now  don’t  think 
of  offering  me  one  cent  for  that  beef.”  Our 
fish-man  had  some  “nice  black-fish.”  he  said, 
“caught  express  purpose  for  the  man  wot  writ 
the  heart  of  the  people.”  And  our  matronly 
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good  old  vegetable  woman  had  saved,  she  said 
a  “splendid  cauliflower,  blooming  as  a  rose,” 
especially  for  us.  Now,  these  were  grateful  in¬ 
stances  of  popular  appreciation  which  came 
within  the  scope  of  our  comprehension;  but 
sometimes  wo  must  confess  our  rewards  are  of 
a  most  startiing  kind. 

The  other  day  we  found  upon  our  desk  aneat 
package,  which  uponopeniug  wo  found  contain¬ 
ing  a  finely  finished  rosewood  case.  “  Ah,”  wo 
mentaliy  ejaculated,  “  a  dressing  case  !” — Ima¬ 
gine  our  surprise  on  raising  the  lid  to  discover 
a  most  perfect  revolver  with  an  ivory  handle, 
no  note  accompanied  it — nothing  to  tell  whence 
it  came.  Was  it  sent  by  some  insidious  enemy, 
hoping  in  one  of  these  despairing  over-wearied 
moments  to  which  the  craft  are  sometimes 
prone,  that  we  would  blow  our  own  brains  out 
— or  was  it  the  gift  of  some  friend  who  thinks 
wo  may  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  retribution 
or  defence ! — If  the  former  we  commisserate  his 
disappointment,  if  the  latter  we  thank  him  for 
his  good  intentions,  and  beg  to  inform  him  that 
such  weapons  will  never  be  wielded  by  us  only 
when  the  laws  of  our  country,  our  own  pen,  and 
the  justice  of  our  cause  are  insufficient  for  our 
jirotcction.  But  a  funnier  thing  stiil  came  to 
us  the  other  day  anonymously  and  in  an  equally 
mysterious  manner.  We  found  standing  up 
against  the  comer  of  our  desk  a  long  little 
slender  thing  swaddled  up  in  paper.  “  Hallo 
Bob,”  we  said,  “who  brought  this  fishing  rod?” 
But  we  opened  it  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
— a  wnip — a  iong,  strong,  heavy,  handsomely 
mounted  whip,  with  a  short  lash,  scarcely  more 
than  a  snapper.  We  of  course  suspected  that 
some  harness  maker  desired  a  flattering  notice ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind — no  letter  or  card  or 
anything  to  trace  it — simply  a  whip  with  the 
significant  words  “  use  it”  engraved  on  the 
handle.  We  don’t  understand  it,  we  cannot 
think  of  any  who  deserves  it,  (present  company 
always  excepted)  unless  it  be  one  poor  half- 
seeing,  nothing-loving-but-himself  being,  who 
only  sees  God’s  works  through  his  own  distorted 
vision;  and  he,  we  thinkhardly  worthy  of  being 
touched  up  in  that  way.  If  our  friend  will  only 
explain  we  will  see.  But  a  thought  strikes  ns 
— does  he  mean  that  we  should  put  the  lash  to 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the  day  ?  Let  us  think 
of  it. 

TO  OVR  SCHBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  will  receive  their  engraving;s  in 
the  order  in  which  their  subscriptions  arc  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  office.  The  Magazine  will  always 
be  sent  by  return  mail,  by  which  they  will  know 
that  their  money  has  been  received  by  ns.  The 
engraving  ^ill  be  sent  as  fast  as  one  so  fine  and 
of  such  large  size  [26  by  44  inches]  can  be 
printed.  Wait  with  patience. 


